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PREFACE 



The object of this book is to give an outllae of the 
attitude of the English and American literary world 
towards the plays of William Shakespeare from the 
serenteenth century to the present time. The verdiut 
of the world of playgoers, that some of the playa when 
well acted were far better worth seeing than those of 
any other dramatist, has been the same for all genera- 
tions. But the >6&tiiuate of the plays by profea&ional 
writers, as reflected in literary criticiam, baa varied, or 
rather the views od which the estimate was based have 
variedt greatly. For a long time it was a matter of faith 
with most of them that Shak&apeare was * irregular,* 
because his eonstruetioa and method differed widely 
from that of the dramatists of Greece. Admitting that 
ha was a unique geniuSt aa shown in many passages of 
force and beauty^ it was thought that the plays would 
be much better if they were less original and more imi- 
tative of the ancient models^ and the poet had always 
kept to a certain dignity of diction and situation, and 
in particular had observed the formal rules which were 
supposed to be deduced from the plays of the ancient 
dramatists and were known as the three unities. Eng- 
lish common sense continually rebelled against the con- 
tention that an Eog-lish poet lacked tai>te and culture 
because he did not imitate the methods or style of 
the poets of another race, and the position was finally 
abandoned in tlie latter part of the eighteenth century. 
Coleridge barely alludes to it, and Lamb and HazUtt of 
the early nineteenth century ignore It completely. 
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'l1ta^ orilinL ol t^ w^bfteoth centuiy were largely 
' HMtwTOT* to establish a staadaid text by 

»a J coatJMture. Quite generally they looked 
la ttviu tbe iiuidpoitit of tlie theatre, igiior- 
V liMk tihM tbe tragedies were coiiioientaries on 

h~. — .- o^luw whI jMisstssed an absolute quality like 
iMklk tM- bwRUtj. Dr. Jolmson h typical of this class, 
H ^ w »\^ UH> extreme an inataoee of common sense 
|(^ W iviMvul of tbiit escelleut quality. Tbou^h these 
M-iiH'4 wbbll^ rather timidly against ylavisb obedience 
Id tfa* Authority of ' the aucieuts/ the idea that the 
ftuUuNT WMB ttn natutored^ natural g'unius, who would 
haw bwii much improved by a university training, was 
Ui>t fully eradieattid. Tiie true nature of art was not 
|ibiloiiiJp)iicully grasped, and the profound relution of 
ilie plays to life was but dimly hioted at. The idea that 
the chai'acter& could be iliaOLiSsed exactly as if they were 
real, that tbey differed from historic characters in pos- 
sei&siiig more interesting peisonalities, in being plaoed 
in more complicated and trying; situatious, and, there- 
fore, exemplifying more fully the passions of men, did 
cot occur to tbe critics till vory late in the eighteenth 
otjutury. Nor Was it discovered till towards the close 
of the eighteenth century that Shakes peare'^s female 
characters bear almost as close a relation to feminine 
nature as hia heroes do to mauly nature. In faet, both 
of these views may be said to belong to the romautio 
fichool of the nineteenth century. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century the critics 
of the 90-icalled romantic school, who viewed life and 
literature from the staml point of the emotions^ widened 
tbe scope of criticism and justified the preetnineoee 
of the piiet by more refined con aide rations. Coleridge 
was the leading figure of this school, in which, though 
enthusiasm tended to rhapsodical generalizations, the 
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conception of literature and art btieame more spiritual. 
The importation of notions from the German sesthetic 
auhool gave a. new ])hilosophie basis and added elements 
to criticism, which, if somietimea tending to my&tic in- 
definiteness, were at least part of a system of thoiiglit. 

In the latter half of tlie nineteonth century the suc- 
cess of the soicotific method applied to the material and 
miimate world affected the tone of critical thought, and, 
indeed, of all reasoning. Great attention was paid to 
details of material form, and some remarkable dis- 
coveries reBuItcd from exact analyaia of the verse of 
different playi^. At the same time there was a dispo- 
sition to minimize the elements of wonder and rever- 
ence, and to reduce all critical consideratiDns to rational 
grounds. This corrected some of the extravagancies of 
the romanticists, but in some instances overdid itself 
by sinking the asthetic quality of the play and concen- 
trating attention on matters that couM be counted and 
generalized mathematically, or by accumulating a inaas 
of historic details of slight significance and regarding 
the accumulation as an end. This is quite evident in 
the writings of Messrs. Fiirnival, Fleay, and Simpson. 
The iufluenoe of the scientific method is also apparent 
in a tendency towards minute subdivisions such as are 
properly made in botany and geologyj and further in 
a disposition to treat the poet and his plays as ordinary 
phenomena, natural products to be accounted for by 
favorable circumstances, a view which leads tfl erro- 
neous conceptions as surely as does the other extreme, 
that poetry is the result of a direct inspiration from 
some source outside the inspired individual. Many 
Critics who may be regarded as uatnral-born roman- 
ticists, or perhaps influenced by the later-day seathetes, 
coinbatt&d the scientific critics vigorously. 

In the end. however, the scientific method was lim- 
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iteJ to careful scrutiny of facts and rational deduction 
therefrom, terapered by a consciousness tliat the ma- 
terial criticised was great poetry, a px'uduct of tlie 
imagination as well as of the reason, and dependent 
on a faculty wbi«h, if not abnormal in its nature, is so 
excessive in the favored individual as to he abnormal 
J in energy, and, therefore, creative^ I In Professors Brad- 
' ley and Louna'hury we have critics to whom poetry is a 
wonderful and beautiful thing, but who aift evidence 
and form do conelueions not legitimately based on 
evidence. They might be called rational romanticists, 
combining learning and culture. They have a sub- 
Limated common sense and a comprehension of the 
function, of gi-eat art which to the mathematicians is 
foolishness. 

Of course raen of any type may exist Jn any period. 
A romantic individualist like Mr. Swinburne may he 
contemporary with the most rigorous scientist like 
Mr. Fleay, a man of ponderous coinmon sense like 
Dr. Gervinus may succeed a romanticist like SchlegeJ, 
Hallam closely follows Coleridge, instead of preceding 
him by a generation. Nevertheless, there is a develop- 
ment of thought in Shakespearean criticism. Consider- 
ing the effort that has been expended on it, it wonld 
be discouraging were there not signs of more catholic 
views and increasing breadth of grasp. 

This book considers only the principal critics. The 
first volume of Knight's Cabinet Edition contains a 
brief review of the critical writings on Shakespeare 
down to 1850, but is principally taken np with an 
account of various editions. It is out of print. The 
copious extracts in Dr. Furneaa's Variorum Edition 
apply to individual plays. Professor Lounsbury's vol- 
umes give a minute history of Shakespearean criticism 
for the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries^ 
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None but professionals can read all the originals. This 
book, growing out of college lectures, is intended for 
the ordinary reader. 

Acknowledgments are due to Messrs. Macmillan and 
Company of London and the editor of the Atlantic for 
permission to print extracts from their publications. 
I wish, too, to thank the librarians of YsJe, Harvard, 
and the Boston Public Library for lending me valuable 
books. 

C. F. Johnson. 

Habttobd, September, 1908. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND HIS CRITICS 



CHAPTER I 



THE DEPARTMENTS Of SHAKESrSABEAfT CEITICISM: 

LiTERART critieiam has been one brancb of the writer's 

profession ainne the days of Aristotle. Shakespeare is 
BO preeminently an important and interesting figure in 
onr literary history that the criticism of his plays forma 
a large library. Some of it ia unintelligent, but it can- 
not be sail! that any part of it is unimportant, hecauso 
the gradual development of reasonable views on the 
subject is parallel to the gradual growth of liberalism 
in religion and politics. The history of Shakespearean 
criticism is ao epitome of the history of the general 
mind of Christendom since the seveDtQenth century. 
There is to be seen in both the same progress from 
conservatism and reverence for authority to reliance 
on reasoned principles based on an examination of the 
thing itself regardless of the codi£ied law, and also the 
same perception that codi&ed law is not necessarily 
erroneous because it is ancient, but, unless misinter- 
preted, is an expression of truth, with the reservation 
that it ia truth as it appeared to the general mind in a 
certain stage of its development. We have learned to 
respect both Samuel Johnson and Samuel Coleridge. 
Shakespearean criticism has its historical value and 
slow line of development as much as free institutions. 
It may well be, too, that it is atill in the same partially 
developed condition. 
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2 SHAKESPEARE AND HIS CRITICS 

Shakespearean literature concerns itself with several 
distinct kinds of subject-matter. 

I. •CSXTUAJi OBmCISH 

As the plays of Shakespeare were printed long before 
lai^e publishing establishments had brought the art of 
proof-reading to its present state of exactness, and were 
particularly unfortunate in not coming under the eye 
of a corrector of any intelligence, the first editions, the 
t large folio of 1623 and the earlier quartos, are full 

of errors. Some of the plays in the folio were maeh 
better printed than others, perhaps because the copy 
was better; but in all the proof was very imperfectly 
corrected, if corrected at all. It seems as if it were a 
matter of indifference to the compositors whether the 
words they set up were intelligible or not. In questions 
of punctuation their rule apparently was: when in doabt 
nse a question mark. In consequence, the first thing to 
do when Shakespeare's works were edited in 1709 was 
to correct the most obvious mistakes, many of whicb 
\ were so plainly typographical as to call for no ingenu- 

^ ity. Bat others present all degrees of difficulty. 

The main authority for the text is the large folio 
volume of 1623, of which some hundred copies are 
known to exist. It was brought out, seven years after 
Shakespeare's death, by two of his partners, who, al- 
though they did not understand the duties of publishers 
very well, may be supposed to have desired to produce as 
good a book as possible, and in particular to have in- 
cluded all the plays of their late asfiociate which could 
justly be called his composition. This First Folio, then, is 
the basis of the Shakespearean text ; for the Second Folio, 
the Third Folio, and the Fourth Folio are merely reprints 
issued with no systematic effort at improvement. Bat 
before the printing of the folio many of the plays had 
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'lieen printed soon afb&r their production in pAtnphlet 
form, apparently agaiast ttie wishes of the promoters 
of the theatre,' for the editors speak of them as 'stol&n, 
and surreptitious copies,' Mauy of these have survived, 
varying greatly in <]uality, and these very editors used 
seven of them as printer's copy, although they stigma- 
tized thetu all a& stolen. In some eages the quarto ia 
fuller than the same play in the folio. In others the 
folio is the better; and for eighteen it is the sole au- 
thority, DO quarto having come down to us for Macbethy 
I7ie Tempe«t^ Wint€,r'& Tale^ As Ycu Like It., Ctjm- 
heliite, Julius C'fF.sar, Ttmon of Athens., and several 
others. Of some of the plays several quartos were 
issued; six or seven of Richard IIla,r\d four of liich- 
ard If. la BOine cases, when ths dates are far apart, 
the quartos show the p)ay in different stages of devel- 
opment, aud are then, as in the case of HamUt^ of great 
value in showing how the author amplified his work. 
In some instances different cnjties of tho same edition 
of a quarto differ, as if the presgwork had been stopped 
and changes made in the form. Aa the early quartos, 

' There meemB tn hs.vB bci?n a. brisk demand for ' p lawbooks ' in 
tbc Beventeentb cefltitry. Pryntie, author of Histriomastit, 1G33, 
finja tbat forty thousnuil of them were issued id tJie two yearn 
before his writing. Tliia is witbin thebonnJaoEpoBaibilitj'. They 
were ti^ed in the theatre as prompt-books, aa is evident from the 
fact tliat en aumi? of tlierei the nn.nic» of tlie netiirs are written 
before the etitrRDcvFi of the Glia.nifiter. In the folio the name of 
Xemj)', the famous camedinn who took the psirt, nppenrs a miniber 
of tiinea iu the plncfi of Dogbe-rry in the margin, showing that 
Much Ado About Nothing was set up from the very copv used by 
the prompter. Biitdoiibtleas the greater uu robe r were boii^lit for 
indnid^iELl reading. After the printing of the fpHo many Shitke- 
BpenreaLi quartos were issued down to the eighteenth century. 
Tbeae are known as 'playera' quartos,' and are not of Ibe sbgliteat 
value in settling dbputed readiag-Sr Bud of Uttle ae bibliographic 
cntioaitieB. 
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even if surreptitious, are authentio, it Ia evident that 
they are valuable ia settling dis^puted readings, and 
that the labor of collating or comparitig them line by 
liDO with the folio was a. taak requiring infinite pa- 
tience and industry. It was begun in the eighteenth 
century, and carried out in the courae of one hundred 
and fifty years by English and German scholara, to 
whom the thanks of posterity are due. 

Dp, Johnson advised the studeut to read the plays 
through before consulting any notes. It h true that all 
or very nsarly all of the famous passages are correctly 
printed and need no textual commentary, and it is true 
also that we gather the suggested meaning of poetry 
without a logical comprehension of the words and 
phrases. But the young student who reads the first 
three acta of WL7iter's Tale, or any part of Cymhe- 
line, or many paasjiges of other phiys where the style 
is involved and condensed, or the allusions dark to him, 
certainly needs iltusitrative notes and a text in which 
the principal errors are corrected and the punctuation 
modernized. Suppose him to- oom.e across the following 
speech of the Duke of Buckingham in the first scene of 
the first act of Henry VIII : — 

"Wliy the devilt 
Upf>n this Fcetich gotng out, took he upon him, 
Witltout the priTity of the King, to appoint 
Wbo Rhuiitd attend him ? He tna.kes up the file 
Of nil the gentry; for the moat part aach 
To whom as gi-eat » charge as little hoDour 
He meant to lay upon ; and his own letter, 
Tlie honourable board of council out. 
Must fetch him in ho papers. 

He readily understands tbat the ' French going out * 
is the embassy to France when Henry met Francis on 
the Field of the Ckith of Gold ; possibly he may see that 
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the next to tho laat line is parenthetical anti means, the 
ooimcil not beio^ in session, or being disregarded ; but 
if he can interpret the last line without a note telling' 
him that ' him' is equivalent to *^lii[a whom,' also that 
* papers ' is a verb, meaning ' puts on the list/ he is 
one of a thousand. 

The errors which have been corrected come under 
several heads : -^ 

(a) In some cases apeechcB are plainly attributed to 
the wrong person^ in the folio and quartos both, as, for 
example, in the speech of the ghost m Jfamlet: — 

Thus was I, , - . 

Cat off even in the bloBsoni* of my Bin, - . . 

No reckoning made, but sent to my actrount 

With aJl my inaperfections on tny hend:; 

O, harrilile f O^ horribie ! vnost horrible ! 

If thou haat natare in tbee, h?ar it not 

It seema unlikely that the ghost, who has but a few min- 
ntea left, should interrupt himself to comment on hia 
murder, and natural that hia aon should interject the 
line beginning, * O, horrible ! ' and not confine the ex- 
pression of his feeli&g to dumb show. It is very easj 
for the printer to omit the speaker's name. The speech 
Is usually taken by the actor of Hamlet, and it would 
9eem rightly. But there are other casea where the trans- 
ference of Bpeeches is not warranted, though the se- 
quence of ideas would be more ntanifest if it were 
done. 

(h^ As a matter of courae many words and phrases 
used in 1600 have since become obsolete. Some of these 
are explained as allusiona to social cuatoms, to folklore 
of the day, or to sports, as archery, hawking, or bowls. 
The vocabulary of slang is very ephemeral. No one 
ever uses wrongly a slang expression of bis time, but it 
19 sometimes very difQcult to appreciate the force of ob- 
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solete slang, and the same may be said of fashionable 
jar-gon and the current style of wit. This ia especially 
evident in Zrove's I^ahour 's I/ost^ and is one of the sub- 
jects that need iilutuinating notes^ All these questions 
have been pretty well threshed out, and this book will 
be coacerned with theoa only ineident^lly. The reader 
Hooa learns from the context that, with Shakespeare, 
sad means serious, but not melaneholy; conceit, mental 
eonceptioH, not egotistic self-esteem; favor, cnunte- 
nance, not good-will ; complexion, natural composition, 
not Hue of skin ; owe, own, not be indebted ; and the 
significance of many other words which are not obsolete 
but have changed their shade of meianing, But he learns 
it more readily from having it pointed out to him. 

(c') Closely allied to the above la the question of 
grammatical construction. Shakespeare kn&w nothing 
of our modern rules, and would have disregarded them 
cheerfully in favor of current usage had they beeu 
drilled into him. His usage was of course the good 
usage of hia day, for he was very sensitive to the signi- 
fication of words aa well as to English syntax, though he 
wrenched both in the latter part of his life when vigor- 
ous expression was in question. That he uses ' who ' 
when we should say * whom,' and writes ' none ' witb 
the plural or singular verb according to the ishade of 
meaning, is not a matter of great importance either 
way. As a rule bis atyle is very idiomatic, and there- 
fore offensive to purists. 

(d) In places where the original sources fail to con- 
vey an intelligible meaning, conjecture has been re- 
sorted to, sometimes with happy effect and sometimes 
with inconceivable ineptitude. For eiample, in Twelfth 
Night the Duke aays of music : — 

That strain again : — it had a dying fall : 
O, it came o'er my ear like the eweet sound 
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That breatliea apon a banlc of Tioleti 
Stealing and giving oduur. 

Tbnngli music is a * soiind,' it is di^&cult to see how it 
eoLiUl confer or convey amell. Pope changed *anuDd' to 
''South,' which makes the passage one of those appro- 
priate images cliscloaing the essence of the thing d«- 
Bcribed, a creation o£ a poet. The damp south wind in 
spring passing over beds of flowers does steal and give 
odor. Nevertheless, the emendatiou la not universally 
or even generally accepted. 

Another famous and universally accepted change is 
less satisfactoTy. In Henry l\ ii, iii, Dame Quickly, 
describing the death of Sir John Falstaff, saya^ ' His 
nose was as sharp as a pen and a table of green Helds.' 
Theobald, an excellent critic of the eighteenth century, 
the inan who incurred the enmity of Pope, who called 
him 'poor piddling Tibbalds' in the Dundad because 
he had pointed out some of the shortcomings of Pope's 
edition, emended this passage to read : ' For his nose 
wa.1 as sharp as a pen and he babbled of green fields,' 
Whoever has witnessed the deathbed of an old man of 
the FaUtaff type knows that the delightful old repvo- 
batft never weakened to a commonplace pathos in the 
Btupor that precedes dissolution. * His nose was as sharp 
as a pen' is precisely the realism of a woman like 
Quickly, to whose mind details like the '• dish of prawns "" 
and the 'parcel-gilt goblet' are always present, and 
Mr. Collier's suggestion : ' His nose was as sharp aa a 
pen on a table of green frieze' seems nearer the true 
reading. But the former is universally accepted. 

In some cases, like 'that runaway's eyes may wink' 
in Romeo and Juliet^ it is impossible to hit on a satis- 
factory reading, though we should like exceedingly to 
know who 'runaway' was. The conjecture 'rumour's 
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eyes ' is not altogether satisfactory^ and the question Lb 
insoluble. In other cases the true word or the meacing 
of the word is of little consequence, as in 7%e Teinpest^ 
when Caliban, in an excess of loyalty to his new master, 
Stefano, saya^ ' I '11 bring thee to clustering' fi]berds, and 
sometimes I '11 get thee young scammels from the rock.' 

What are scammelB ? Sea birds or oysters? It is of 
no consequence that we cannot tell. They were Bom&- 
thing good to eat, — ^ excellent beyond question, — and 
the freckled whelp knew where they most did oon^e- 
gate. 

There are some hundred and eighty cases where con- 
jecture 13 at a loss. These are known aa ' eruiea.' Many 
of the ingenious minda of tha nineteenth century oom- 
mented on these and endeavored to suggest a mean- 
ing. When a line has apparently dropped out in the 
printing, it is hopelesii to attempt to replace it, so much 
of the force of Shakespeare's verse depends on the indi- 
vidual choice and collocation of the words. For instance, 
in the Hrat act and first scene of Hamlet^ Horatio is 
deaerihing the portents that appeared 

In the must high and palmy state of Rome, 
A little era the migkbieat JuliiiB tell. 

He sayB : — 

The gravoB stood teii»ntlee5, and the Bheeted dead 
Did squifiali and gibber in the Roman streeta ; 
Ah stars with trains of fire and dews of blaod. 
Disasters in the sua ; and the moist star 
Upon whose infiuence Neptune's Empire stands 
Waa aick almost to doomsday with eclipse, 

Jii the above 'stars* and 'diaaatera' atBTpV-a-i-TiV^ wivYMAa 

with no verb. Perhaps a line waa oimV\fei^i>i ^'a aom.- 

positor. If BO, it has dropped into «U\V\oii. U^vaaNwea 

^"SSested thst 'disasters in the sun* misfit \« c\iiMi%aa^ 
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to 'disastrous, dimmed the aun,' but that will not do, 
for comets do not dim the sun^ and, besides, we caDDot 
g^ive up the great pbra&e ^disastets in the auu.' Here, 
thea, is a place when Heminge and Condell failed in 
their promise to give us the plays ' cured and perfect of 
their limbs, and all the rest absolute in their numbers 
as he coQceiYed them,' and moderti ingenuity cannot 
touch it. We must submit to one of the great historical 
misfortunes. Fortunately few of the iueoluble cruxes 
occur in passages as be&utiful aa the above. In some 
cruxes a meaning is dimly shadowed but cannot be for- 
mulated. The varioua suggestions and conjectures as to 
the force of the words and aa to the true reading in these 
caees are brought together with great patience and fidel- 
ity by Dr. Furness in the notes, on the plays contain^ 
in his great Variorum Edition, and it ig to be regretted 
that he does not oftener sum up the argument and give 
a decision, which no one is more competent to do. Some 
of the guesses are more plausible than others, hat as a 
rule no one 19 convincing. The unjustifiable suggestions 
of the eighteenth century have as a rtUe been rejected. 
The Globe Edition — baaed on the Cambridge Edition 
of Aldia and Wright — is an example of conservative 
scholarship. In it the passages where a definite mean- 
ing cannot be gathered without violent conjecture are 
marked with a dagger. They number 185, if the writer 
counted correctly, and even some of these suggest a 
logical thought, shadowy perhaps, but not entirely dark. 
It was of course absolutely necessary first to settle as 
nearly as possible on all textual questions. The subject 
has been exhausted, and the argument for the various 
conjectural readings is easily accessible. Nevertheless, 
the following interpretation by Mr. F. Sturges Allen of 
Springfield, almost unquestionably correct, was made 
in the spring of 1907 : — 
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N0| 't is sloBder, 
Wliose etlge is sharper tlian the sword, whoae tongaa 
OatFenoms all the worms of Nile, whoae breath. 
Riilea OD tlie posting winds, aod doth belie 
All corners of the world. — Cyrnieline, in, ivj 38. 

In order to make sense of this, bdie haa been inter- 
preted, ' filled with lies,' a mBaning for which no au- 
thority can be found. Tlie ordinary meaning is, to 
calumniate. But Mr> AUen points out on the authority 
of the New English Dictionary that heJie from another 
aoui'ce meant ' to lie around, to eneompass, to belea- 
guer.' Thia carries out the strong image ia ' whoae 
breath lides on the posting winds.' A slander eucom- 
pasaes the remote parts of the world. This must be the 
sense intended by Shakespeare. 

O. THE VMSSE-S'Qa.ia. 

Another subject of critiotani is the metre and scansion, 
qneatiou of emphasis and adjustment of voice. This is 
largely a matter for the consideration of the actor. Any 
one with a reasonably good ear learns readily the move- 
ment of the Shakespearean verse. Rarely does the ten- 
syllable line or the eleven-syllable Hoe present any dif- 
ficulties. The end-stopt verae of Xofe'sZa&owr 'a Ziost 
haa a different beauty from the overflow verse of I^ear 
and Cyifiheline, but both are poetie forms, used by the 
author at di^erent periods of his life. The first play 
opens : — 

King- Let fame, that all hunt sftpr in iheir Uvea, 
Live registerad upon our brazen toniba 
And then grace ub in tbe disgrace of death; 
Wlien, spite of cormorant devouring Time. 
Tlie entleavour of this present breath may biiy 
That honour which shall bate bia scythe's keen edge 
And make ub heirs of nil ett^ruity. 
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The first lines of Imogen in Cj/mhetme are : — 

Im. DUsemWing Courtesy! How fine this tyrant 

Can tickle where she wounds ! My deareat hugWn^ 
I Bomethitig' fear my father's wrath, but nathtng 
(Always teserved my huly duty) what 
H!s rage can do on me: you must be gone, 
And I abatl here abide the hourly shot 
Of angry eyes ; not comforted to live 
Gut tliat there ia this jevfel in the woild, 
That I may see again. 

Tbe different way in which the phrases and clauses 
lie embedded ib the verse is quite evident. Id the first 
extract, grammar and metre frequently coincide, in the 
next more rarely. The simplest way of di&Cinguishing 
the end-stopt and the overflow verse ia to observe tha 
greater number of punctuation ma-rks at the ends o£ 
the lines of the first, but a better way is to notice the 
great difference of the movement of tha two when they 
are read aloud. The latter is more free and has an ele- 
meiit of ciLfeless streu^h in its freedom ; it is more 
conversational and dramatic, and Shakespeare nsed it 
more and more as he grew older. Thus the proportion 
of end-stopt lines to overflow Itnea in Lovers Labour's 
Xiost is 1 in 18, and in Ct/mheline ia 1 in 2|i and the 
rate of increase in the intermediate plays is pretty 
nearly uniform. 

The Dormallineof Shakespeare's plays is the iambic 
pentameter, conalating of ten syllables with the accent 
DD the even-numbered syllables. But as the number of 
accents h more important th;in their position^, the line 
is properly distinguished as the five-aecent line, or the 
line of five stresses, and as occasionally one of the feet 
or divisions of the line contairss three syllables, it ia 
sometimes called the line of five measures. Occasion- 
ally we find lines of two measures, of three measures, 
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and even of six measures, but rarely^ of four mea- 
sures. 

A yoting man in his first serious attempts at wTitiDg" 
adheres closely to the formal rules- As he acquires more 
experience and more coafiidence, he learns that the ob- 
ject of his work is to a.ttain a certain literary effect, — 
foroe, euphony, or artistio presentation, — and that 
sometimes the rulea can properly be diaregariled and 
the object attained by that very digobedience. Great 
men like Shakespeare can trust their instinct in this< 
We find that he modified his metrical practice consider- 
ably as he grew older. The change was partly due to 
the change in literary fashion that took place duriug 
his life and partly to his own increasing^ perception of 
the essence of metrical art. Taking one of his earliest 
and one of his later plays, we find the following pro- 
portions: ' — 

iove'ji Labour '3 Lost Winter's Tate 
(1593) (1611) 



Number of lines of 






two meaBures 


12 


U 


Number of Itnes of 






three measures 


13 


19 


Kumber of lines of 






four meaBures 





13 


Xuinber of lines of 






BIX measures 


1 


16 



That IS, he used lines of irregular length more fre- 
quently in the later play. In Shakespeare's first plays 
he frequently rhymed his ten-syllable verses. This 
practice he gradually abandoned. 

Rhyming lines in Love's Labour 's Lost 1028 
Rhyming linea in Hamlet 81 

RLyiiiing lines in Antony and Cleopatra 42 

^ From Mr. FuTuivaJI's tables. 
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Another change in Shakespeare's versification is 
noteworthy. The line of five accents hut eleven sylla- 
bles is very well adapted to conversational delivery. 
The last foot of this is usually an amphibiucht for 
example ; — 

Farewell, a long farewellr to all my greatjiess. 

The jncreaaing" cse of this is shown in Mr. Furnivall's 
tables ; the proportion of eleven -syllable lines in I,oves 
Labour 's Lost is 4 per cent ; in Winter's Tale^ 31 per 
cent ; and in I%e TempesU 33 per cent. 

The DormaL ten-syllable blank verse line ends, of 
course, with an accented syllable. Towards the end of 
hia life Shakespeare fell into tbe habit of ending the 
line occasiDDally with an unimportant syllable, like * by,* 
*for,' * from/ — conjunctions which evidently belong to 
tbe first word of the next line. 

These are called weak endings. Ho also sometimes 
ended a line with a raouosyllabic pronoun or verb be- 
longing to the next line ' like,' * can," ' did,' * am/ ' be/ 
' 1/ etc. These are called light endings. 

His habit or nsage at certain periods is so well 
marked in the plays whose date of composition is known, 
that the metrical style of other plays, the date of which 
IB not fixed, determines approximately the period of 
their production. The matter of metrical structure is 
therefore of more than merely mechanical importance; 
it marks the techoical development of the greatest art- 
ist of our race. 

The notion that by getting the percentage of rhymed 
lines, oveiflow lines^ weak-ending linesj and the like, 
the student can attain exact evidence as to the date of 
a play or decide the precise parts of a play written by 
each of two or three joint authors, is very fascinating 
to certain minds. They feel a pride in using a new 
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organ which seems to impart to literature the precision 
of science. But the method, like all statistics, must ba 
used with great precaution. Its success depends oa the 
preauraption that a poet, having modified his metrical 
scheme, never goes back to his earlier stjle. This is not 
entirely true, for the style depends somewhat on the 
Bubject-matter- Suppose that at a late period in his 
career Shakespeare had thoug-ht it worth while to re- 
write Love's Labour's Lost, It his associates and he 
had thought it a good idea, he might have done ao im- 
mediately after he had finished Cymheline. He would 
havfi retamed a good deal of the old rhyming matter 
and have assimilated the new and the old, have struck 
out the farcical scenes, and have elevated Armado, Holo- 
fernes, and Moth into the region of witty comedy. He 
would have remodeled the last act entirely and have 
produced a play in the true comic spirit. In doing 80 
he would have recast neariy all the prose in the play 
because the wit ig forced aud thin. The result would be 
a play with nearly as many rhymes as the present one; 
and there is no reason why it should not be virtually 
the work of his last period, for such a rewriting would 
result in a new production. In other words, Shakespeare 
could have written a rhyming aooiety comedy at any 
period of his life, the only difference being that it would 
have been a far better comedy if written when he was 
forty-nine than if written when he was tweuty-nine» 
And the conditions which would have led him to do so 
are by no means inconceivable. There is nothing abso- 
lute about rhyme percentages. 

Mr. Fleay, to whom we all owe so much, has in hia 
Shakespeare Handbook carried this method to extremes. 
He proves tliat Twelfth JVight must have been written 
at two different periods, and divides it into two sepa- 
late Btructural parts, — the Yiola atory and the Toby- 
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AguecBeelc-Maria story. This ia manifestly a reductio 
ad absurdum, for the play is evidently a unit and the 
parts could not have been preparedseparately and then 
put together. Mr. Swinburne, in his Stud ^ of Shake- 
spearey has put a capital bit of satire in the appendix, 
entitled a 'Keport o£ a Session of the Newest Shake- 
speare Society,' It is excellent fooling', though the fun 
is a trifie beavy-haoded, and as good an ar^ment 
against introducing scientiftc methods into literary 
Criticism as could be imagined. The scientifio spirit 
may well be infuaed with the appreciation of art, bat 
the strict scientific method is inapplicable, for method 
depends on material bandied. 

Technical tnetbods are not of the essence of art. 
There are other more important though unformulated 
qualities. Such a verse as ; — 

Now cracks a nohle heart ; — Good night, ew^eet prince, 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest ! 

19 a poetic expression of manly grief. It& supreme 
beauty is not affected by the fact tbat the fourth foot 
of the second line is a trochee. It is one of many hun- 
dred collocations of vowel and consonant sounds har- 
monious with the sentiment which are scattered through 
Shakespeare's plays. Its logical rhythm makes an over- 
tone on the metrical beat. Its melody is an idealized 
form of the natural cadence; of emotion. This essential 
element of verse which appeals to the poetic sense might 
be overlooked by one who analyzed the metrical form 
alone. This reservation, that metre does not constitute 
poetic st^le tn the highest sense, must be held in mind 
in any eiamination of the verse of Shakespeare's plays. 

m. oBPnia izf WHICH the flayb wske "wbittetsi 

This question is closely connected with that of the 

obimge in metrical form alluded to above. It is there- 
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fore, tbough historical, related to literary coDsiderations 
and bears on the development of * Shakespeare's Mind 
and Art/ It is settled by several kinds of evidence : — 

1. Internal eviden.ce. Is the thought and view of life, 
especially the conception of love, that of a youngs ardent 
poet or that of a mature, reflective man? Is the versi- 
fication that of the earlier or of the later period of the 
writer's technical development? 

2. External : referencea to or quotations from the 
play in qaestion in contemporaneous writings whose 
date can be fixed. The most famous of these is the pas- 
sage in Palladii Tamia^ a little book published bj 
Francis Merea in 1598, referring to twelve plays by 
name and to the Sonnets as in manuscript. The dates 
of the printing of the quartos and of their entry in the 
stationers' register for lioanse to print are important, 
as are a few casual references in diaries and the like. 

3. External- Internal : that is, when in the play some 
allusion ia made to an historical event whose date is 
well Exed. Sometimes the allusion is so obscure that 
no precipe inference can be drawn. But in the chorus 
of Henry V the lines, 

Were now the general of our gracious empresa — 
As iu good time he may, from Irelaud coming, 
bringing rebellion broached on hiff aivord* 

fix the date positively between the departure of tho 
Earl of Essex, April 15, 1599, and his return, Sep 
tember 28^ 1599. It is rarely, however, that as precise 
evidence as this can be found. The subject of the buc- 
cessiou of the plays ia well and succinctly presented in 
Mr. Dawden's Shakspere Primer. 



TV. H TTAimi R-RTnA'RIii'B USTB 



The materials bearing on Shakespeare^s life were 
gathered by HalHwell-FhiUipps in a large volume en. 
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titled OutUnea of the Life of Shahespeare. They con- 
sist of deeds, of casual references to the company o£ 
players to which Shakespeare belonged^ I'&gal entries of 
his baptism^ his will, and much tnulitLoaal matter put 
in print after the Restoration of Charles II, some ol 
which is of doubtful value. The amount of matter ia 
very considerable, and has been so well arranged and 
digested by Mr. Sidney Lee iu his Life of Shakespfiar& 
that until some new facts are disclo&ed^ which is not 
impo9sibl6f students may be conlidently referred to Mr. 
Lee'a book. There are lapses of time during which little 
Or nothing is known of Shakespeare's doings, and no 
one can say precisely what bis prirate character was, 
for we have no report of a word he uttered. He seems 
to have been liked and respected, as far aa we can judge, 
and was not concerned in the personal quarrels of the 
playwrights. 

The following bit of familiar verse by the younger 
Heywood goes to show that Shakespeare was admitted 
to easy familiarity with the playwrights of the day as 
a ' worthy friend and fellow.* 

Mario, renowned for his fair art and wit, 

Could ne'er atttkin beyond tYto name at Kit, 

Although bia Hera and Leander did 

Merit addition rather. Famous Kid 

Was calle<l but Tom- Tom Watson, though he wrote 

Able to make Apollo's self to dote 

Upon his mu3«, for all that he could atrire 

Yet never could to his full name arrive. 

Tom Nash, in his time of no anmll esteem, 

Could not B, second syllable redeem, 

EiEcelknt Beaumont, in the foremoM rank 

0£ the rarest wits, wSa nev«r more than Frank. 

Mellifiuoits Shakespeare, whose enchanting quill 

Comm&Tui&d mirtk or passion^ was but Will f 
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And famous Jonson* tlioqgH hh learned p@n 
Be dipt in C&atalj', is still bat Ben, 

Perhaps it is as well tbat we knomr little of bim ex- 
cept as artist, because his work as artist is of such 
Burpassing interest. It is very difficult to resist the 
impression that he was personally attractive^ and still 
more difficult to resist the belief that he was welt 
balaDced, in spite of his obvious sympathy with human 
weakness.«He possessed or acquired the knack of 
worldly success. He evidently became a remarkable 
judge of human nature, able to estimate correctly the 
TaTue of the different emotiona and habits that make 
np individual natures, and, consequently, was wise in 
the highest sense. Whether he had the lower wisdom 
that regitlates conduct in accordance with principles is 
another matter* It is, however, extreiuely improbable 
that he erer deviated seriously, ^ — ^ certainly he could 
not have done so for auy extended period, — from a 
life of sane and well-ordered activity. He remains at 
once obscure and illustrious. 

V. IiITEHiLHT CSITIOISM 

The most important branch of Shakespearean Criti- 
cism is that whii^h has to do with the artistic value of 
the plays. This is a subject which has attracted the 
literary artists of every eentuty succeeding Shake- 
speare's death. Rational appreciation may be said to 
begin in England with Colerid;^e early in the nine- 
teenth century, btit uureasoniog admiration existed 
from the appearance of the plays, or at least from the 
printing of the folio. The dramatic construction or the 
technical playwright's work is one branch of this de- 
partment of Shakespearean criticism; the beauty, 
force, eloquence, and wit of detached passages is 
another. The true nature of the characters and ex- 
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planation of their motives has been a fruitful subject, 
and is the most importaDt one of all. The iiiterpretatiun 
of great actors is a ^ot unimportant part of this branch 
of the subject^ for a really great actor has a sym- 
pathettc insight into the uature of the character he 
represents, and in ortler to give a convincing embodi- 
ment must study and reflect on it assiduously and 
intelligently. Analysis of the kading characters began 
late in the eighteenth century, and has aformed the 
burden of countless e&says and many ponderous vol- 
umea, A review of some of the most important writings 
on thia subject will be given in the following ehapteis. 
That esthetic criticism is the most important branch 
follows from the fact that art deals with the realities 
whioh lie behind facts, and history deals with the facts 
themselvea. Artistic criticism may wander off into all 
kinds of cloudy rhapsodies, but it is no more apt to 
err than ia historical or scientific criticism, as we may 
readily see in Fleay's Shakespeare Manual and iu 
much of the eighteenth-century disputes over the texts. 
The textual and historical critics are apt to exult over 
the ffisthetic critics, as if their own department was the 
only one based on facts and truth. They forget that 
their study, if of any worth, ia important simply because 
the plays are great poetry. Otherwise, their labora 
would be of no more value than tha hours spent in 
analyzing the raovea of a game of ebess. It is the poetry 
of Shakespeare that gives dignity and worth to Shalce- 
speareau soholarahip iu all branches. The historical and 
textual scholars are in the habit of referring disparag- 
ingly to those who discuss the plays from the artistic 
standpoint, as * sign-board critics,' as if they did not care 
to have beauties pointed out to them. But it is one of 
the marks of genuine love of beauty to desire expression 
and sympathy from others. This is part of the radical 
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uDselfisliness oi the artistic impulse. If a man discovers 
a beautiful thing, his first and luo&t natural thought is 
to call some one else to share his ail mi ration. The love 
of art is rooted in sytiipathv and comiDunion of spirit, 
aii<^ any one who dislikes to t>e called to admire a beau- 
tiful things does not care for beauty — at least in that 
form. Of course the call must come from one in whom 
the appreciation is genuiDc. The ' algu-boarda ' must be 
erected at the cross-roads, and indicate the right road. 

VI. QKLQIN OF THB PLOTS 

Shakespeare invented the plots of Love's Labour's 
Lost and of the Merry Wives of Windsor. As a rule 
he dramatized some tradition or current story, some- 
times already dramatized, that appealed to Englishmen, 
or some incidents from English history as it was known 
to bis cDDtemporaries. Some account of the origin and 
development of the story ia usually given in the introduc- 
tions' to modern editions of his work. The fact that he 
availed himsslf of current literary matter gives the folk 
element to hia plays — makes them represent the thought 
of the people of England of his day, and not the whims 
of some literary clique. Hij handling of the matter 
raised it ont of the realm of folk literature and gave It 
universality, while at the same titne it preserved the 
freshness and raciness of folk legend. To follow back 
the story to its genesis is a matter of special training, 
nor are the originals easy to get at. We can, however, 
easily observe how Shakespeare turned the old English 
prose of HoliQshed'a history and of North's translation 
of Plutarch into dignified verse. Hia historical inaccu- 
racies, as in HtTiry JV^ are not of great importanoe, 
because he is always true to English human nature. In 
the case of the play of Othello it is interesting to see 
bow magni&ceatly he adorned and elevated the Italian 
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noT&l wbicli forma the basis o£ the plot. The geneata 

and development of JjQjtilfii can he studied to advantage, 
since the English traualation of the Norse tale and the 
first quarto are given id full in the second volume of 
Dr. Furness's edition. A very useful compendium of the 
stories, or, at least, a reference to the originals, is given 
in Dowden's Sfrnkspere Primer. 



Vn. BISTOfilCAXi DBVEIiOf ULESZTT OF THE ti haWTA 

The development of the Elizabethan drama and its 
position in the social life of Loudon, and the tone and 
uLaracter of Renaissance society, are special subjects in- 
direotly bearing on a coniprehensioo. of Sbakespeate's 
plays and sonnets. Symond's Shohespere' s Predeces- 
8ors, Ward's History of English Dramatic Literature^ 
and Sidney Lee's Shakespeirre's Life and Work throw 
considerable light on a subject, to approach whiiih intel- 
ligently we must discard most of our ideas about modern 
cities and the modern theatre and form a conception of 
the sixteenth-eeutury Loudon. We usually form our 
notions of the period from the plan's themselves, and 
are apt to give aromantie tinge to an environment that 
must have had ita coiuraonplace, everyday featurea, 
like any other years of tliis working-day world, though 
its dramatic expression was so hifjhly imaginative. We 
ehould remember that, though the poet was for all time, 
the plays were written for his age. When we consider, 
toOi that the plays were written for a certain kind of 
stage, their astonishing vitality is more evident to us, 
for they alone do not grow * old-fashioned,' and are still 
emiuently playable, though not in the least mechanicnlLy 
adapted to the methods of modern acting. The criticism 
we wish to review usually considers them as detached 
specimens of beautiful literature extstiug in an ideal 
world rather than as practically actable plays. They 
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are both, and some knowledge of the stage and the andi- 
ence and of the dramas preceding 1600 pats them in a 
tmer relation to the humanity of their age and of onrs. 
Such knowledge is difficult to acquire, for it demands 
imaginative power. It cannot be acquired en bloc sim- 
ply by diligence in learning facts. It may be r^;arded 
as, if not a major department of Shakespearean critidsm, 
at least as a very nsef ol minor. 

YU. THB DOn BTTO I. FI.AYB JJTD qUBSTIOJa OV 
DIVIDED ^TtTim BHH i m 

There are a number of plays, like the TSoo IfobU 
J^Tismen and J'erides, in which Shakespeare aided an- 
other writer or another writer aided him. The deter- 
mination of the respective parts is a matter of great 
delicacy, and is effected by consideration of style — 
laigely by the percentages of eleven-syllable lines and 
mn-on lines in the different portions. This very diffi- 
cult question is then decided by the extension of the 
methods already alluded to,~bat forms no part of our 
general subject. 
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CRITICISM OF SHAKESPEARE BY HIS CONTEMPORARIEa 
AND UP TO THE EESTOEATION 

Shake&peabe came to Loodoii to live ic tlie year 16S5 
or 1586. His three children were all born before the 
earlier date. There is no record that he revisited Strata 
ford before 1596. He left London and returned to bis 
native village as a permanent home about 1611. In the 
interval he had written thirty-one plays and helped la 
the composition or writing of five or six othere, — had 
written two poems of considerable length and one hun- 
dred and i&fty-slx sonnets. He h first alluded to by the 
playwright, Robert Greene (^who died in September, 
1592) in rather an ill-natured way, in a pamphlet en- 
titled ' A Groat'^a Worth of Wit bought with a Million 
of Kepentance/ which shows at least that he waa at- 
tracting attention as a writer. That the tone of this 
reference was resented by some of his friends is proved 
by Bome apologetic words penned by Henry Chettle in 
December of the same year, in the preface to another 
pamphlet. Chettle says, that he h sorrj that be did not 
moderate the expressions in the original pamphlet^ which 
he edited, as he ' might easily have done,' beeaiise* divers 
of worship,' i, e., several people of worth, have told him, 
what be had noticed himself, that the man in question 
was 'civil in his demeanor and excellent in the quality 
he profeflsea.' Tliat Shakespeare is the man alluded to 
as an * upstart eiow ' in the original pamphlet is evident 
from the fact that Greene says, ' he is, in his owns COU' 
ceitf the only Shakescene in the conntrie.' Greene was 
of course jealous of him as a young writer, but Chettle 
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alludes only to his ^excellence in lii^ qualitie/ that is, 
acting'. At this date, however, be had done nothing more 
tlian to help iu rewritiug three parts of Hennj VI, 
which came out in March, 1592. Love's Labour 's Lo&t^ 
probably hts Brst complete play, may hare been written, 
bat in the expressioD 'biiuibast out a blank verse as 
well aa the best of yuu ' Greene evidently refers to a 
historical pln.y and not a graceful comedy^ nor doe» it 
seem probable that the expression refers simply to act- 
ing. There is, however, in this reference to Shake- 
speare's early work no hint of literary criticism. We 
cau gather from it, however, th.i.t Shakespeare had 
begun to write, and that his work was good enough to 
arouse the jealousy of older men. 

The next six years was a period of great activity 
and rapidly rising success, for in 1597 the young man, 
though but thirty -three, was able to buy a large house 
in Stratford. In 1598 Ftancia Meres brought out a 
little book entitled Palladis Tamia^ m which is tlie 
famous reference to the dramatist-poet. 

The English tongue is mightily enriched and gorgeously 
iiiTested in rare orna.iiieiits and reapleudeut abilimetLts by S>r 
Philip Sidney, Sjienser, Daniel, Drayton, Warner, Sh^ke- 
Bpeai'e, Marlow, and Cliaptnan. 

Ab the Boiile of Euphorbus wtts thought to live in Pythag- 
oras, BO the Bweete, nittie soqIb of Ovid lives in uieUifluaus 
and Iiony-tongued Shakespeare ; witness his Vehua and 
Adonis, his Lucrece, hia Sugied Sonnets among his private 
friends. 

As Plaulus and Seneca are accounted the beat for com&dy 
and tragedy among the Liitines, so Shakespeare aoiong the 
English ia the most esccllenC in both kinds for the stage; for 
comedy, witneaa, liis Genilemen of Verona., liis Errors, his 
Loob'h Lai/our 's Lost, his Midsummer- Night's Dr^am, and 
hifl Mtirchant of Venice ; for tragedy, \imSicha.Td the Second, 
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Richard the Thirds Henry the Fourth^ K'm^ John, Titus 

Andronicus, and his Hanieo and Juliet. 

Aa Ejjiua Stolo said tbe Muses would speak witli Plaiitus' 
tongue, if tfaey would e]^>eak Lutin ; ho I say that the Muses 
would speak witli Sliake&peare'a fioe Med phrase if Uiey 

would speak Eaglisb. 

We gather from tie abore, and from tbe geventeea 
other contemporary references to Shakespeare given ia 
Halliwell's Outlines, that the popular reputation of the 
poet was as ifreat in his lifetime as at any subsequent 
period, not only among playgoers but among lovers of 
poetry. Amoug scholars and among the literary people 
he was apparently not held in as high estimation as he 
has been since the seventeenth century. A popular 
reputation is usually ephemeral, but in tbe cases of 
Shakespeare and Buuyan it ha£ proved lasting. A con- 
temporary reputation among writers and scholars 19 
achieved by good work, but it must be good work in 
the conventional fashion. They are more shy of new 
methods than are those who read or look at a play for 
the sake of being touched or amused. In the seven- 
teenth century the Latin and Greek authors were 
recognized as models. The authority of the Latin lan- 
guage was very great. It had been the recognized me- 
dium for jurists and philosophers and publicists for a 
thousand years. Its acquirement was the centre of 
education. The study of Greek was introduced into 
English universities late in the sixteenth century, and 
the beauties of Greek literature made a great impres- 
sion on receptive minds, and it, too, soon was regarded 
as authoritative on points of literary art. Men are very 
apt to overestimate the value of what they painfully 
aicquired in youth, much as persons to-day plume them- 
selves on their accurate spelling of English words. 
Fbrasea in a foreign Uuguage have a peculiar flavor of 
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depth and mystery. For this reason Matthew Arnold 
quotes ID his criticism Bonie Latin phrases as if of 
ultimate pnetic pei-fection, and the men of Sli ate spe are's 
<Iay used Latin quntationa an if the words held pecul- 
iar viitue. As a rule, too, evil spirits paid little atten- 
tion to afljnratiotis unless couched in sonorous Latin, 
The Latiu and Greek atitiiors were regarded as a race 
apart from and ahore English writers. The ndes 
for correi-tness and excellence were to be drawn from 
their practice, and there has been a tendency down to 
the last decade of the nineteenth century to dednce 
even grammatical rules for English speech from their 
writings, sometimea from the most rhetorical of Latin 
authors. 

The rules which Aristotle deduced from an examt- 
natiim of Greek Tragedies were therefore regarded as 
laws for English tragedy. Shakespeare rarely pays any 
attention to these rules. Consequently, for a longtime, 
down to the nineteenth century, he waa considered 
* it'reg!ilar.' The attraction of his plays wa& admitted, 
indeed, it forced itself on men's attention every time a 
really competent actor personated one of hia characters. 
The force, wit, and eloquence of detached passages 
eouUl not be denied. This waa attributed to inspiration, 
hut his dramatic construction waa considered all wrong 
because he did not regard the 'unities.' We shall aee 
hereafter how, in spite of English good senBe, this view 
recurs in the criticism of the eighteenth century. 

Tlie must important critical expreaaiona of Shake- 
speare's contemporaries after his death are to be found 
in the eulogistic verses prefixed to the folio editions of 
the seventeenth century. The First Folio of 1623 Mr. 
Lh6 considers tn have consisted of five hundred copies, 
judging from the number now existing. Even then 
doubtless many quarto pamphlets containing single 
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plays were in existence and could be procured by tboBO 
desirous of reading tte plays, and many of what are 
known as 'players' quartos,' publisbed after the print- 
iti* of the Firat Folio, in 1623. These last of course are 
of DO authority in Bettling disputed points in the text* 
since they must be copit?s of earlier publications, and 
in printing them no particular attention was paid to 
correctness, certainly no effort was made for improve- 
ment. But the fact that only four editions for readers, 
amounting io all probably to not more thau three thou- 
sand five hundred copies, were printed till the six- 
volume edition of Rowe, in 1709, shows that outside oE 
the public repreeentatioDS few persons could have had 
an opportunity of knowing the plays. The fact, too, 
that twenty-four yeara (1685-1709) elapsed between 
the printing of the Fourth Folio and the first popular 
edition shows that Shakespeare as an author was not 
accessible to the general public. During the entire 
seventeenth century fewer copies were sold than the 
present yearly demand. This fact would go to show 
that, for a considerable period, love for Shakespeare 
confined to readers of some special powers of 



was 



poetic appreciation. At the same time the number of 
times the plays were represented after the Restoration, 
from 1660 to 1709, shows that his hold on audiences 
was interrupted but briefly, and then not by change in 
taste, but by outside cireumstane-ea. 

Samuel Pepya, whose diary runs from 1660 to 1669, 
was present at the representation of twelve plays of 
Shakespeare. He saw Hamht four times and The Tern- 
peat and MacJjetk many times. As his diary was in 
shorthand and in no way addressed to the public, it is 
absolutely unbiased. Furthermore, as he was a man 
destitute of poetic insight, his criticisms are valuable as 
representing the views of the average playgoerj and 
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will be leferred to hereafter- For tbe preseat we note 
that the acting qualities of tbe plays iustired their con- 
tinuous public presentatioa, even when it was hard to 
buy the ' book of the play,' The literary critics were ia 
time forced to recognize thera, and after a century or 
so discovered their great literary qualities and began 
reluctantly to admit that the * rules ' were not of abso- 
lute validity. 

The eulogistic verses in tho folios must of course 
be interpreted as obituary noticee, in which praise ia 
awarded without much dtBcnmination. Prefixed to edi- 
tions of the playsr they do not refer to ' the back or 
second, that might hold if this should blast in proof,' 
— the claim to the title of poet based on the poems aud 
sonnets. But Ben Jonaon'a verses have a hearty ring, 
and his conviction that Shakespeare was a great poet 
shines through the exs-ggerated language of post-mor^ 
tern encomiuni. He says, — 

TrinEDph, niy Britain ! thon hast one to show 
To whom all scenes of Europe homage owe. 

Although the veraes are bo familiar, it is as well to 
transcribe them, as the first authoritative statement of 

Shakeapeare's greatness. 

COMMENDATORY VERSES 

FBEPIXED TO THE FOLIO OP 1623 



To the memm-y of my Moved, the AulhoTf Master WlLLlASt 

QBAKESFEAHE, anJ ithal he hat^ Uft un. 

To draw no envy^ Shakespeare, trn thy name, 
Am I thus ample to thy book and fame ; 
While I i!QD(e»s thy wrilinga to be sach 
As Beitber man nor Muse >eaii ptiiise too much ; 
'T la true, and all men's aiiSrage. But these ways 
Were not the paths I meant unto thy praise ; 
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FoT eillie«t ignorance an these ma^ light, 

Wliich, wh«d it sOutidB at beet, but echoes right; 

Or blitid alfection, which doth nc'ef advance 

The truth, but gropes, and urgetli all by chance ; 

Or crafty malice might pretend this praise, 

And think to ruin where it aeeui'd to raise: 

These are as gome infamuuB baw<l or whore 

Should praise a inatron : wb^t could hurt her more ? 

£ut tbou art proof agaiuet them ; anil, indeed, 

Above th' ill fortune of thenn or the need. 

I, therefore, will begin : Soul of the age, I 

Th' applause, delight, the wonder of our stage. 

My Shakespeare, rise ! I will not lodge thee by 

Chaucer or Spenaer, or bkl Beauoiont lie 

A little further, to make thee a room : 

Thou art a monument without a tomb, 

And art ^ive still, while thj book doth live, 

And we have wita to read, and praise to give. 

That I not mix thee so, tny brain excuses, — 

I mean, with great but dis proportion "d Muses; 

For, if I thought my judgment were of years, 

I should commit thee surely with tliy peera. 

And tell how far tliou didst onr Lyly outshinef 

Or spoTtiug Kyd, or Marlowe's mighty line: 

And, though thou badst small Latin and leis Greek, 

From thence to honour thee I would not seek 

For names ; but call forth thundering ^achyloa, 

Euripides, and Sophocles to us, 

Paciivius, Acciua, him of Cordova, dead, 

To life again, to hear thy buskin tread 

And shake a stage ; or, when lliy socks were on, 

Leave thee alone for the comparbon 

OE all that insolent Greece or haUghtj- Rome 

Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come. — 

Ti'iumpb. my Britain I tboa hast one to show. 

To whom all scenes of Europe homage owe. 

He was not of an age, but for all time ; 

And all the Muses still were in their prime, 
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When* like Apollo, he came forth to mrm 

Oar eaw, or like « Mercary to charm. 

Nature berself was proud of hia desigDS. 

And joy'd to irear the dre£sing of his lines : 

Which were so richly spun, uid woren so fit. 

As sioce she will rouchaafe no other wit: 

The merry Greek, tjurt Aristophajies, 

Keat Terence, nitty Plaotus, now not please; 

But aatiiimted and deserted lie. 

As they were not of Nature's family. — 

Yet must I not give Nature all ; thy art, 

My gentle Shakespeu^, mast enjoy a part: 

For, thoQglt the poet's matter Nature be. 

His art dotii give the faahioD ; and Uiat he 

Who caets to write a liring line must sweat, — 

Such AS thine are. —-add strike the second heat 

UpoD the Muses* anvil : turn the same. 

And himself with it, that he thinks to fnUoej 

Or, for the laurel, he may gain a scorn. — 

For a goo^l poet '« mad«, as well as bom: 

And such wert thon. — Look bow the father's face 

X-ivea in his issue; eiren so (he race 

Of Shak^pe&re's mind and manners hrightly shines 

In ius well-turned and tme-filed lines ; 

In each of which he seems to shake a ]aDce> 

As brandi&h'd at ihe eyes of ignorance. — 

Sweet Swan of Avon, what a sight it wvm 

To see thee in oar waters yet appear. 

And make those' flights upon the banks of Thame* 

Thai 80 did taka Eltu anl our James ! 

But stay; I see thee in tlie' b€niisphere 

Advanced, and m^de a constellation there: 

Shine forth, thou star of poets, and with raga 

O inSuence chide or cheer the drooping stage ; 

Which, nnc« tliy Sigbt trooi haooBt luuh aMHra'd 1^ 

Aad detain day, bat for thy rolome'i hgkt. 
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TLe testimony to tbe author's literary craftmansliip 
is explicit whea he writes : ' — 

His linej 
Wliicb were bo richlj span, and woven so fit. 
Ab since she [Nature] will -vouchsafe no other wit. 

He gives him credit for natural powers and technical 
skill both : • — 

Yet mait I not give Mature all ; thy art, 
My gentle ShaCcespeaire, muist enjoy a parU 

He speaks of his '■ well-turned and true-filed lines ' 
which is not altogether a ju»t characterization of Shake- 
speare's later work, — Cymbeline, for example, — 
where the enjotlon and idea seem almost too much for 
the line, and strain tbe words as if to tear them apart, 
OGcaBioiially striking out a great phrase where music 
and idea meet in a harmony far beyond tbe grace of 
' well-filed lines.' But the poem is a noble tribute to 
friend, dramatist, and poet. 

Leonard Digg-eSiauniversitymanjContiHbiited twenty- 
two lines to tbe first folio, claiming immortality for 
the plays. He speaks of his * witrfraught hook,' — wit, 
signifying thought. Both in these verses and in a longer 
poem introducing an edition of the poems (1640) hs 
speaks of the acting quality of the playa, which were so 
much more acceptable than the ^ox or Alckemiat of 
Ben Jonaon. In the first one he says ; — 

ImpoHBihle with some new strain to outdo 

PaBBtonA of Juliet and her Romeo, 

Or til] I liear a el^ena more nobly take 

Than when thy half-aword -pari eying Romans spake. 

• Half-sword-parleyingf Romans' applies admirably to 
the dialogue between Brutus and Cassius. 

In the preface to the 1640 edition of the poems, the 
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writer says of them : ' You shall find them Hevere, clear, 
and elegantly plaine, such gentle straines as ehail Te- 
crt^ate aud not perplex your braiiie» no intricate or 
cloudy stuffe to puzzle intellect, but perfect eloquence/ 
As the sonnets, many ol which are the most suggestive 
and profound poetry in the world, make up the major 
part of the volume and certainly ' perplex the braine ' of 
the reader as to how far they are based on real exper- 
ience, — -a question never to be settled, — our trust in 
seventeenth -century prefaces is considerably shaken by 
tHts offhand utterance. It would be intereating to know 
how he gathers a 'severe, clear, and elegantly platne' 
meaning out of Sonnets 121 and 125^ 

John Alilton's first public appearance in print was 
made by sixteen verses in the Second Folio^ 1632, he 
heing then io his twenty-serenth year. It contaias the 
■well-known line : — 

Dear Son of memory, great heir of lam&, 

tint he, too, speaks of Shakespeare's * easy numbers 
which Aovr to the shame of slow, endeavoring art,' as if 
he were more struck with the natural grace of Shake- 
speare's verse than with the power and justness of his 
thought. But he speaks, too^ of *the nnvalued book' 
and the 'Delphic lines/ 

A year or two later, in J^* Allegro, he writes : — 

If 

Sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy's child, 
Warble his native wood-notea wild, 

and makes Ben Jonson the exemplar of English tragedy. 
It would seem from this that he did not appreciate the 
epic grandeur of J^acbeth or the trag^ic pathos of Desde- 
mona and Cordelia. But the reference need not be tak'SQ 
too seriously. He needed to refer to a dignified, stately 
play and to & charming pastoral comedy ; possibly he 
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h&d Midsvmmer Wight's Dream in mind, and naturally 
thought of Jouson and Shakespeare. But undoubtedly, 
like most of liis learned contemporaries, be fulled en- 
tirely to appreciate the tifituro and quality of Shake^ 
speare's geniua. For in II Penseroso he says of serioua 
plajs : — 

And what, though rare, of later age, 
Kluiobled hath the buekined Stage. 

Lear and Macbeth evidently had not made much im- 
pression on him, or he would not have paeeed hy English 
tragedy with such slighting mention. 

Inthia Second Folio (t6S2), however, appeared a copy 
of verses signed I. M. S., initials which Mr. Singer sup- 
poses to stand for the last name of Richard JamcB. 
These, too, must be transcribed in full, not only as 
an admirable specimen of overflow deca-syllabics, but 
as the first acknowledgment of one of the cbiefest of 
Shakespeare^s powers, bis ability to make a character 
real: — 

A mind leBecting ag«a past, who8« clear 

And equal eurf aire can make tilings appear. — 

Distant a thousand years, — and represent 

Them Ih their Hvely colours, juBt extent: 

To outrun hasty Time, retriere the Fat«», 

RuU back the heavenB, blow ope tlie iron gates 

Of Death and Lethe, where coofuBed Ee 

Great heaps of rainous mortality: 

Id that deep, dusky dungeon to discetti 

A royal ghost from ciiurls ; by art to learn 

The physiognomy of shades, and give 

Them sudden birth, wondering how oft they livfi; 

What story coldly telle, what poets feign 

At aecund hand, and picture wtthont brain, ^ — 

SeneeleSB and aoulIeBS shows, — to give a. stage — 

Ample and trae with Ufe, -^ voice, action, age, 
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As Plato's yBax, »nd aew scene of the world, 
Them nato ub, or hb to them had hnrl'd : 
To raiae our ancient Aovereigna Irom tbeir lieanie, 
Made kings Iub sabjecte ; hy exchanging Terse 
Enlive their pale truobs^ that tbe present agQ 
Joya in their joy, and trenablea at their rage ; 
Yet so to temper paasiont tb&t our ears 
Take pleasnre in their pain, and eyes in tears 
Both weep and emile; fearfal at plots bo sad. 
Then laugUing at our fear; abused, and glad 
To be abtmed ; affected with that truth 
"Which we perceive is false^ pleased in thai: rath 
At which we start, and by elaborate play 
Tortured and tickled ; by a crab-like way 
Time past mode pastime, and in ugly sort 
Disgorging np hia ravin for onr sport : — 
While the plebeian inip, from lofty throne. 
Creates and rnlea a. world, and worba upon 
Mankind by secret enginea ; now to more 
A chilling pity, then a rigorous lore : 
To strike np and stroke down both joy aiid ire ; 
To stir th' affections; and by heareuly fire 
Mould ua anew, stol'n from ourselves : — 
This, and much nior& which cannot be expreaa'd 
But by himself, his tongue, and bis own breast, 
Was Shakespeare's freehold; which his cdniuDg 

brain 
ImproTed by favoar of the nine-fold train ; 
The buskiii'd Muae, the comic queen, the grand 
And louder tone of Clio, nimble hand 
And nimbler foot of the melodious pair, 
The aiWer-'voieed lady, the most fair 
Caliiope, whose apeaking silence daunts, 
And she whoae praise the heavenly body chants; 
Tlte^e jointly woo'd him. envying one another, — 
Obey'd by all as spouse, but loved aa brother, — 
And wrought a curioiia robe, of sabte grave, 
Fresh green, and pleasajit yellow, red most brave, 
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And constant Line, rich purple, guiltless white, 
The loweet ruseet, and the j^carlet bright; 
Branched and emhroider'd like the painted Spring ; 
KtLch leaf matoh'd with a flower, and each string 
Of golden wire, each hne of gilk; there run 
Italian works, whose thread the sUters spun ; 
And there did Biag, or eeem to eing, the choice 
Birds oi a foreign note and varioua voice; 
Here hang& a mossy rock ; there plays a fair 
But chiding fountain, purled; not the air. 
Nor el&qdB nor thunder, but were living drawn, — 
Not out of common, tiffany or lawn, 
But fine mateTiaU, which the Muses know, 
And only know the cDiintries where they grow. 
Now, when they could no longer him enjoy 
In mortal garments pent, — ' Death may destroy,'' 
They say, ' his body ; but his verae ahall Uvu, 
And more than Nature taken our hands shall give ; 
In a ]&&» Tolume, but more strongly hound, 
Shakrapeare shall breathe and epeak; with laurel 

crownM 
Which never fadee; fed with amhroaian meat.' 
Ho with this robe they clothe htni^ hid him wear it ; 
For time shall never stain nor envy tear it. ■ 

The writer apparently la tbinkiDg of Henry IV^ 
Richard Illt and the other Shakespearean kingg; poaai- 
bly, too, of the Roman plays. He &ayB it was ^ Shake- 
apeare'a freehold to give akadea' sudden birth — a stage 
ample and true with life, Toice, action, age,' as if they 
had C0D19 back to play their parts in the revolution of 
Flato^a year; that the artist, standing outride bis work, 
' creates and rules a world/ It is a ' world/ not a nebu- 
loua chaos, in wbiah his figures move, an ordered world 
where law reigne and men act from motives and char- 
acter, because its creator rules it. The characters live, 
and move 
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A cUE^ fity, ^a • ■%■■■ lv«« . . . 

J «j» n their jay, aad bcaiUes ai tfan ng e . 

Ii heAinli^ «< Otbdio? Ai aU enate, be touches 
tte pant witA a needle. Sbkespeaxe'* dancfteA bare 
the attribute* of liring m^ and voBen, And T. M. S. 
gaaariatea Cor theSnt time — tobeforgottea foTaoan- 
teiy and rediaeiraed bj Colefidgc — die main princi- 
ple of Shabaapemreaa critienm. He ealk tbe audur a 
* picbdaa nap,* ' bus v kast be pvts faiai «a a * lofty 
thnme^' aad we tnufit take it that tbe playwrig^bt is 
'pldieiaB * compared to tbe royal gboets be Durabals^for 
oooipBrBd to tbe liring^ prinees, Jamee I aad hSa aoua, 
be is an anstocrat. But it ia bard to for^re I. M. S- for 
tbe adjective. Perhaps he ecmld not hit on any other 
cpith^ to fin oat bis Uae. His assertioo that Shake- 
ifcan *hy beaveidj fire moulds us aoew, stolen from 
ovnelres,^ is almost as true of tbe effect of a tragedy as 
Ariitotle'^ phrase, > pnrgv oar affections throogh pity 
and terror.' I. M, S- not only loved Shakespeare's plays, 
bat be oould give some reasoo for the faith that was in 
bim, and his wordi are true diamattc cHticiaa- 

In the Centurie of Prai/se^ published by the New 
Shakespearean Society, are collected all the casual refer- 
encea to the dramatist in the hundred years following 
bis death. They are ahnost universally commendatory, 
but none of them show appreciation of tbe true great- 
neas of the author. The adjectives : ' honey-to o^ued^* 
'sireet,' * melliBuons,* 'honey-flowing,* ' gentle/ • sxlver- 
tongaed,' '^ enchanting quill,' 'sugred dainties,* and the 
like, show that the writers as a nile had not got much 

' There is nothing derogatory in the tetni ' irop,'' which did not 
mean &t th&t time v puny de'vil of Ion sociftl stabdin^- There trere 
then 'imps of light' aa well as ^impa of darkness/ But 'plie- 
bsuo ^ provokes at least the caanter-cheek quarrelsome. 
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beyond the most superficial view of the plays, and did 
not feel much more than the harmony of certain pas- 
gages. It is not till 1640 that a mora broad-miiided 
critic calls him ^ lofty,' and till 165S that another calls 
him ^ most riuh in humors/ The numerous passages, 
about seventy-five, from writings before Shall espeare^s 
death, in which some of his cbaractera or situations are 
plainly alluded to, or some striking lines parodied, show 
distiuctly that the writers assumed that readers were 
familiar with the plays. Shakespeare's position in the 
latter part of his life seems to have been not unlike that 
of Dickens in 1860, when everybody referred to his 
characters as common acquaintances and the literary 
and learned world had not begun to discuss the question 
whether he was an artist or not. Among the characters, 
Richard 111, Falstaff, and Justice Shallow are the moat 
frequently mentioned. In fact, they quoted Shakespeare 
just as we now quote Kipling, familiarly, and with no 
thought of the critics. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, In their amusing burlesque, 
TfiC Knight of the Surning Pestle^ quote Hotspur's 
words in Henry IV, Fart 1, as follows : — 

By Heaven, methinlw it were an e^ey leap. 

To pluck bright hoaour from the pale-faced moon, 

Or dive into the bottom of the sea, 

And pluck up drawnad honour from the lake a£ helL 

The original runs : — 

By Heaven, metbinliB it were an easy leap, 

To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon. 

Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom line could nerer touch the ground, 

And pluck up drowned honour by the locks. 

The quotation is evidently made from memory^ and 
with full confidence that it would be at once recognized 
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bj the audience* Such offhand reference is the highest 
tribute to the popularity of the original. 

In a play. Upturn from Parnassus, 1601, written 
by 3. student for the Chnstmaa feativitiea at Ciktu bridge, 
the actors Kempe and Burbage appear a* dnimatis 
personcE. Ktsmpe saya ; — 

' Few o£ tlia UniverBtties pen plays well, they &inell too 
much at Orid and that writer Metaiuorplioaia and talk tuo 
much of ProseriMna and Jupiter. "Why, here 'a our fellovir 
Khakeapea-re putB them all downe, — ay, and Beo Jonaou 
too.' 

This, too, ^063 to establish the fact that the plays 
were popular, of which, indeed, there was never any 
question j or if any, it was answered at once when the 
plays were put on the stage, and ' all was so pestered 
you stsarce shall have a roome,' when Ben Jonson's 
I'^ox or Alchemist scarcely paid for beating the hall. 

Oil, bow tbe audience 
Were ravisheil ; with what wonder went they thence, 
"When Bonie now day they would not brook a line 
Of tedious (though weU-lahored) Caiatine y 
Sejayius, too, was irkaome ; they prized mora 
Honeat lago or the jealous iroore. 
And though the Fox and Siabtile Alchemist, 
Long intermitted, could not quite be mist, 
Yet thesa sometimea aven at a friend's desire 
Acted, huve scarce defraid the seacoale Bre 
And dore-keepers : when, let but Falstaffe come, 
Hall, Foii]e9, the re&t^ — You scarce uball La^e a roome 
All ie BO pestered. 
(Leoxaso DiQGEa, in Shakespeare's 'Poems,' printed 1640.) 

One of the chargea broug\it against S^A?^es^<e.itfc\>^5 
^^o a.cademic critics of succeeding geiDfeT:atVofls^^&\aK;K. 
o^ taste in bringing comic scenea m ^uxlavo^^^'^o^ ^ 
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tragic scenes. We find no roention of this till after 
the Restoration. One very absurd person o£ the earlier 
period, named William Cartwright, charges him with 
coarseness and vulgarity. We are quite williug to ad- 
mit that Shakespeare's unrefined people do use very 
unrefined language, and that sometimes, especially Ip 
his earlier playa, his gentlemen make alluaivo remarks 
of an unpleasant character, though the tone of the plays 
ia sound and the view of life they present true and pure. 
The versifier in question destroys any weight that his 
words might have by asserting that Fletcher was blame- 
less in a quality where Shakespeare was reprehensible. 
His verseH run, Or rather limp, as follows : — 

Shakespeare to thee waa dull, whose heat jeet Ilea 
III the Ladies' qucstiona and the Foolers replies; 
Old fashioned wit which walked fruiD town to town 
In turned hoae wliich our Eathers called ihe elown. 
Whose wit OOP nice timoa woold obsccanness call ; 
And wliich made bawdry pass for comical, 
Nature waa thy art, thy veine waa free 
As his, hut without his acarrillLty^ 

At such BtufF we glance and pass. The beginning o£ 
another question which agitated the critical world pro- 
foundly may be discerned in these notices before the 
Restoration, and that is, were Shakespeare's plays out- 
aide of the category of great art because he did not 
jserve the unities, and did not form himself on claaai- 
il models ? Just after Shakespeare's death, and before 
the publication of the First. Folio, Ben Jonson visited 
Drummond of Hawthornden, near Edinburgh, His host 
took some notes of the conversation, and reports Jonson 
as saying of Shakespeare that *he wanted art.' As Pro- 
fessor Lout] sbiiry says. Jonson must have referred to 
Shakespeare's disregard of the unities, for he uiwst have 
been fujly sensible of Shakespeare's mastery of the art 
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of versifyin^i to which indeed be bears emphatic testi- 
mony in his prefatory verses. Shirley, one of the later 
dramatists, speaks of 

Wise Jonaon at whose name art did bow. 
The writer of the preface to the poema — 1640 — 
says that Shakespeare was 

The patteme of all wit, 
Art without art unparalleled as yet- 

Milton said (16S0): — 

While to the ehame of elow-endeavoriDg wt 
Thy easy numbers flow — 

and his lines — 

Sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy's child. 
Warble hia native wood-notes wild,, 

cany much the same idea, ^- that the poet was a nataral 
genius, a sort of lustts naturm writiug fine poetry with- 
out knowiDg what he was doing. This notion, which 
does violence tu the true conception of the artist^ keepa 
cropping np continually during the next century. 

A paaaage in the life of Shakespeare, in one of the 
early editions of the Encyclopedia Britannica, by De 
Quineey, has contributed to establish the idea that Mil- 
ton rather looked down on Shakespeare as an unschol- 
arly person, and reproached Charles I in (^EikonoklaHes) 
for making hia plays his * closet companion.' Milton's 
language does not justify such an impression. He says 
that a ' tyraut may use pious and gentle language/ and 
by inference that the prayers and religious musings 
attributed to the king are no proof that h« was 
not a tjrant. To prove this he will cite, he says, ' not 
an abstruse author, wherein the king might be less con- 
versaut, but ona whom we know was tho closet compan- 
ion ol His solitude, William Shakespeare, who intro- 
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duces the person of Eichard III, speakiDg m aa high a 
Btrain of piety and mortification as \s uttered in anj 
pasfiagBof this book" {Eikon BasUike). Milton does Dot 
reproach the king with teadiog Shakespeare, but im- 
plies that he may be no more really pious than Richard 
m. This is no proof that Milton admired Shakeapearet 
but merely shows that he was more or leas familiar with 
the play of Richard III^ which had not been acted for 
many years. 

The following tnay bear distantly on the queation, 
did Milton appreciate Shakespeare? Edward Phillips 
(1630—1676), the nephew whom Milton educated and 
with whom ha was on terms of affectionate intimacy^ 
publiBhed the Theatrum Poetarum. the year after hia 
nncle 's death (1675). In it he gives short notes on the 
Elizabethan dramatists:' ChristopherMarlowe^' he says^ 
' was a kind of second Shakespeare, because like him he 
rose from an actor to be a maker of plays, though infer- 
ior both in fame and merit, and because in hia begun 
poem of Hero and Leander he seems to bave a resem- 
blance to that clean and unsophisticated wit which is 
natural to that incomparable poet.' 

He holds Shakespeare far superior to the rest. 

William ShakeapeaTe, tbe glory of the English stage ; 
wLose nativity at Stratford upon Avon ia the highest honoar 
that town can boast of ; from an ^rtor of trag^dJej and 
coraedieB, he became a maker ; and Euch a maker that though 
some others may pretend to a mora exact decorum and 
economyj especially in tragedy, never anj expressed a more 
lofty and tragic height, never gjiy repreMnted nature more 
freelj to the life ; and when the poHshments o£ art are most 
wanting he pleaseth with a certain wild and native elegance, 
and in all his writings hath an unvulgar Btj-le, aa well in his 
Venus and Adonis^ his Raps of Lucrece, and other various 
poems as In his dramatics. 
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The writer Bets Shakespeare above all Ms contem- 
porary playwrights. In his preface be says that — 

Wit, ingenuity, and learning in verse, evexj elegancy itself, 
though it comes nearest, are one things true, ri^tive poetry is 
another, — nay, though all the Ielwb of heroic poem, all the 
laws oi tragedy, were exactly observed, yet ettU this tour 
entreijent — this poetic energy, if 1 may so call it, would he 
required to gtve life to all the rest- - - , Shakespeare, in spite 
of all his unhled expreaslone, his rambling and undigsBted 
fancies, the laughter of the critical, yet must be confeased a> 
poet above many that go beyond him in literature maiiy 
degrees. 

We have no warrant in saying; that Mr. Phillips was 
reflecting the judgment of his honored uncle, but it is 
a conjecture as plau&ible as many we find in critical 
writings. The last quotation especially is just about 
what WQ may suppose Milton would have said when he 
had finished Samion Agonistm In exact accordance 
with *the laws of tragedy.' 

The absence of any reasoned criticism of the playa 
during the first half of the seventeenth century ts less 
remarkable than the fact that 30 many writers ignore 
Shake ape Eire's exiatenee entirely. We should hardly 
expect Bishop Hooker or Francis Bacon to show by 
quotatiuu that they were familiar with works a line or 
two from which would have illu&trated the finer dia- 
tinetions of their anbjects and have cast a deathless 
light on their pages, or to discover that, in their homely 
English tongue, plays, written by an uneducated actor, 
were being presented which were in the same category 
as the Afjamemnon or the Prometheus. One was too 
professional, and the other too aristocratic. But it does 
seem remarkable that Walter Raleigh, a poet and a 
man of the active world, sympathizing, too^ with all 
popular interests, should show no trace of familiarity 
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with the words or story of playa he undoubtedly wit- 
nessed many times- Daniel and Warner, the heavy 
poets of the day, do not allude to tbieir great ccctem- 
porary, tlioug-h it is stated that Shakespeare was inti- 
mate with Drayton. A remarkable example of tliis 
neglect is afforded hy the poetj preacher, Kcbolar, Dr. 
John Donne. He was born in 1573 and died in 1631, 
and consequently was at the hetglit of hia impression- 
ahle and enthusiastic youth when Shakespeare's most 
brilliant comedies and greatest tragedies were first 
acted or publislied. He was a friend and admirer of 
Ben Jonson, a fine scholar and a verse-writer of some 
remarkable c[ualities. He took orders in 1614, and be- 
came a very eloquent and forcible preacher. He is pre- 
cisely the man we should expect to be an enthusiastic 
admirer of the plays, - — were he living- now he would 
be a Shakespearean critic of the first order, — and yet 
in his voluminous correspondence,, much of which is on 
literary topics, he never mentions the name of the first 
dramatist of his day. It is evident that Shakespeare's 
position in the literary world was entirely different from 
what it is now, and that, owing perhaps to the fact that. 
he was not a univeraity man or to the fact that he was 
an actor, he was never received in the literary world 
the first half of the seventeenth century on a footing 
commensurate with bis real value. He was, as said be- 
fore, recognized as a writer of very popular, annusing, 
and effective plays. How great an achievement this is 
was perhaps not understood, at all events he was usually 
spoken of as *honey-tongued.' 'mellifluous,' 'sweet,' 
and the like epithets which, though true in a. sense, are 
BO inadequate as to be exasperating. Here and there be 
found more intelligent admirers, but his excelleaee was 
80 different from that of the classic authors that a cen- 
tury 01 two was necessary befoce men could adjust their 
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ideas to a new literary phenomenon. The attitude of 
the professional contemporary world was only the usual 
attitude of professional literature towards the new, — 
conservatism compounded with non-comprehending in- 
difference. Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley were re- 
ceived with even more slighting indifference by the 
literary world in what was called a more enlightened 
age. 
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Although the object of this book is to follow tLe de- 
velopment of the criticism of Shakespeare as a literary 
artist, the criticism of him as a dramatist is so closely 
bound up with purely (esthetic appreciation that the two 
cannot be separated. He was primarily a writer of plays 
for publio presentation, though it would make very 
little difference in the estimation in which he igheld at 
present if none of hia plays were shown on the stage. 
But in the latter part of the seventeenth century printed 
copies were comparatively rare, and the favor of the 
public was given to the plays because they were seen^ 
not because they were read. It was natural that they 
should be judged by critics by technical rules drawn 
from the practice of the ancients rather than by their 
own essential qualities. These rules were : fi.rs.t, a 
properly ponatructed drama should observe the three 
unities i second, a properly constracted tragedy sbould 
be elevated in tone and language, and the hero should 
pose as a peraon of social importance and never be 
shown in an undignifi.ed or ludicrous position ; third, a 
tragedy should be pure, that is, comic sceues should 
never be shown in the same play with tragic ones ; 
fourth, scenes of bloodshed and brutal vloleoice should 
never be exhibited on the stage. It is evident that 
Shakespeare violated these rules whenever they were 
violated in the fable he was dramatizing. In conse- 
quence he was accused of lacking in literary art, even 
by men who admitted that his plays poeeeased the charm 
which it is the privilege of literary art alone to exert. 
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The first rule« that tba unities must be observed, is 
based on the authority of Aristotle. It is not to be 
wondered at that Aristotle wa.s regarded with almost 
smpergtitioua. reverence in the eeventeenth century* 
Tbose who read his Poetics were introduced for the 
first time to literary criticism of the highest order. The 
lofty view he takes of the drama as a noble and serious 
form of art could oot fail to make a profound impres- 
sion on his readers. When they read the Greek plays 
on which his criticism is founded they oould not be 
insensible to their heroic dignity. Hia traditional repu- 
tation was reinforced by his evident merit. Naturally, 
bis works became a literary bible of unquestioned 
authority, and his words were taken aa applicable to 
tragedy in the abstract, not merely to tragedy as de- 
veloped in Greece two thousand years ago. Indeed, 
there is so mueh that is universally true in his critictsm 
that it was natural to take what he aays as applicable 
to all dramatic construction. 

Speaking of the distiaction between Epic narration 
and Tragedy he says, ' They differ in that Epic poetry 
admits but one kind of metre and Es narrative in form. 
They differ agaiu in the length of the action, for Tra- 
gedy endeavors as far as posslhfe to confine itself to a 
singh revolution of the sun or but slightly to exceed 
this limit.' 

On this sentence is founded the rule of ' Unity of 
time.' Corneille, writing in 1666, Discours tie Vutilite 
et des parties du Poeme Dramat'tque, says : — 

These wortia have given ground to the fanioTiB diflciiBsian 
whether they slionld be understood aa refernng to a aolar 
day of twenty-fouT boara or to the artificial day o£ twelve ; 
there are many paftizatis of each opinion. For my part I find 
BO many plots difficult to complete in bo short a period, that, 
not only gliould I give them twenty-four whole hours, bat I 
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elmnld avail myself at the peruisaion of the pbilosophe^r to 
take a {e\f more and extend the plot without £oruple even to 
thirty. 

Tliere is a maxim of taw that indulgence may be in- 
creased and restrictions lessened, and I notice that aa author 
ia frequeatlj hampered by this rule, whitih forced aonie of 
tbe ancients to take imposBibcHties for granted. Kuripides in 
the Suppliants makea TlieseuB leave Athens tritU liis army, 
fight a hattle before the walls of Theheu, Bomo twelve orfif" 
teen leagues distant, and return a victor in the next act. 
Doring the interval between hia departuia and the arrival of 
the messenger with news of the victory, ^tlira and tbe cho- 
ros declaim thirty-six veraea. Certainly he employed the time 
well. Again, ^schyluia makes Agamemnon return from Troy 
still mare rapidly. He bad arranged with lita wife, Clytem- 
neetra, that as soon as ttie city was captured he would let her 
know by beaeon-firea on the mountain tops, of which tlia sec- 
ond should he lighted as soon as the flare of the first waa 
seen and so on from mountain to motintaini ao that sha 
ihoiild learn the news before morning. But as soon as she has 
learned by the last l>nnfire that Troy has fallen, Agamemnon 
appears. Hia ship, though battered by a t^mpeRt, came as 
quickly as the light could travel from one bonfii-e to an^ 
other. 

Many critics have arpied againBt this rule and called it 
arbitrary, and they would be rigbt were it not based on the 
antlioi'ity of Ariatotle, But tbey ought to how to it for a very 
natural Te&eon. A dramattqae poem is an imitation, or rather 
a pi(;tut'e, of human action, and certainly portraits are the 
better the more closely they resemble their originals. The 
repreeents-tion liiats two hours, and would exactly represent 
the action if that also co'vered not more than two hours. 
We should then not limit ourselves to an action of not 
more than twenty-four hours or not more than twelve in 
duration, but to one as short as posaihk that it may he an 
exact picture. 

The language of the great French tragedian shows 
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the almost Huperatitious regard paid to the Greek critio 
in France. Englishmen were by aature more imlepend- 
eot of authority, s.ud disposed to defend their national 
playwright, whose dramas they witnessed with never- 
failing pleasure, but the scholarly critics among them 
were apt to think that the ancients had set models of 
excellence which it was almost impious to decry. A 
modification of the rule which seems more i-easonable 
was that the time, even if over twenty-four hours, should 
be all accounted for; there shonld be no gaps in which 
the hero, like Hamlet, was brooding in qnieBcence, or a 
cause was slowly gathering strength before its effect 
appeared in a deed, or a character was developing or 
deteriorating, like Macbeth 's. But it is evident that, 
however the rule be modified or interpreted, Shake- 
speare paid no attention to it. The time supposed to 
elapae from the first to the last scene in his tragedies 
is long enough for the action to develop, whether a 
week or three months is necessary. 

From the rule for few hours, or consecutive hours* 
whichever be taken, the rule for unity of place was de- 
duced. If the scenes represented are in distant coun- 
tries, and some of the actors, as is evidently necessary, 
appear in both places, a longer time than one day would 
be required to transport them from place to place. 
This requires that the scene be restricted to a city and 
the neighboring conntry^ or to a palace and the adj*- 
cent garden. Shakespeare rarely observes this rule, 
even in his comedies, but transports Hosalind and her 
eonsin and Touchstone to the forest of Arden, a jour- 
ney at least long enough to weary them, Lear is car- 
ried from Leicester to Dover, Othello and Desdemona 
sail from Venice to Cyprus, between two acts. In none 
of these can it be said that the violation of the unities 
of time and place detracts in the least from the interest 
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or the artistic propriety of the drama.' Nevertbeleaa, 
it wa^ made tbe ground of adverse criticism of tlie 
playa during tlie eighteenth century, and only feebly 
defended by men like Samuel Jobnson and Pope on 
the ground that Shakespeare was ignorant of the rules 
and must therefore be excused^ None went »o far as to 
inquire what a tragic story proper for representation 
really is, or to note that only when, as in Greece, the 
audience was thoroughly familiar with the story and 
the characters, the representation of the catastrophe, 
taking place aa it does on the long-expected day, may 
be sufficient material for a play. But great tragic situ- 
ations are results from slow-gathering causes, and if 
the audience are not familiar with the antecedents it 
is necessary bo make them ao^ and this can be effeetu- 
ally done only by represeutation. If narration is used, 
except very sparingly, the interest drops, for the essence 
of a drama is action. Therefore, the representation 
mudt assume time enough for the story to develop. The 
Greek tragedy is exceptional and can furnish no gen- 
eral rule, because the audience knew all about the 
Atridffi and the princes of Thebes beforehand, and 
needed only a few poetical allusions to lead up to the 
catastrophe. Again the lyric element aa represented by 
the chorus is as important as the dialogue. It is there- 
fore impossible to apply the rules of the classic drama 
to the English drama, except in the moKt general way. 
But it was necessary that a century or so should elapse 
before critics would admit this common-sense couclu- 
aion. 
The third mle^ the unity of action, is of a different 

^ The HDities of time aad place apply to b, tragedy, siace it 
is tragedy that Ariatotla is diBCLtssing. In a comedj when tbe 
plot IS SD intrig-ue the time 19 usually short enough to satisfy thfl 
most exocttug advocate of the lulss. 
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character and does not apply to mechanical form, but 
to tbe coasti-uction of the plot or story, Tbia is, of 
course, a matter of lafinitely more consequence, aod 
invotves artistic considerations. A buildiog need not be 
restricted to a particular height or length, but its parts 
must barmonize and effect a nniSed impresstoa. Tbe 
words of Aristotle on this subject are: — 

How, according to our definition. Tragedy is an itoitation * 
of an action that is complete and whole and of a certain mag- 
nitode; for there may be a, wbole that is vanting in magni- 
tude. A whole is that which has a beginning, a middle, and 
IU> end. A beginning i^ that which does not itself folloir any- 
thing by causal necessity, butafter which something naturally 
u or comes to be. An end, on ihe contrary. 13 that which 
itself naturally follows some other thing, either by necessity 
or as a rule, but has noUiing following it A niidtlle is that 
which follows something as some other thing follows it. A 
well-constructed plot niuat therefore neither begin nor end at 
haphazard, but must conform to these principles. 

That is as true as it is elemental. The action of a 
tragedy is a series of concatenated events leading up to 
a catastrophe. Those events are linked together, partly 
by chance, but for the most part they are caused in the 
Shakespearean tr^edy by the characters. The original 
Bituation, or tbe beginning* is not caused by any of these 
linked events, and, after the catastrophe,, the series of 
events is terminated for the purposes of the poet, though 
the end or catas^tropbe may be the cause of a new series 
of events with which the spectators have nothing to 
do. Lear and his daughters are dead ; no more harm 
or blessing can come from them, and that Kent,' and 

^ The word tranelated imifaCiun seeiaa to mean concrete, nxtiatio 
^inliodiiiient, and ia applied to patiiting, tragedy, xnd epic poetry. 
It evidently does not carry the Idea of photographic realism. 

* It is not certain that Kent can endure to auime hia loved 
mastef. 
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Edgar, and Albany will restore the civil and moral 
order is no part of the tragedy of Lear. Every work 
of art must make a unified impression, — a powerful 
impressioti if the work be great art ; and in a tragedy the 
character-group must he a mijt and the myth or story 
a. unit, for a play cannot be mofle up of alternate acts of 
Mncheih and Hamlet^ to take an extreme example. 
Shakespeare always attains unity in the true sense, 
except perhaps in TVoilus and C'ressida^ when the 
death of Hector is not dran^atically connected with the 
perfidy of Cressida, This rule of unity of plot wa& takea 
to forbid the introduction of sub-p]ota or episodes, as 
in the Merchant of Venice and Lear, Aristotle says: 
*0f all plots and actions the episodes are the worst. I 
call a plot episodiL', in which the episodes or acts suc- 
ceed one another without probable or necessary se- 
quence.' A plot in which the characters are divided into 
two grOnpH^ and there is a cultuination of the action in 
each group, though the individuals of each g-roup freely 
mix and influence the acts of the titlinr, as Slijloek binds 
the casket story to the story o£ the Merchant of Venice, 
Would not be one in which * the episodes or acts succeed 
one another without probable or necessary sequence.' 
No play coustructed with skillfully interwoven plots, 
in which the interest in the secondary story was care- 
fully subordinated to the main story, existed in Greece. 
But the critics did not notice that mucli of what Aris- 
totle said is applicable to Greek plays alone, though 
the rest is applicable to all dramatic art. In the 
twelfth section he enumerates the separate parts into 
which Tragedy is divided, namely: 'Prologue, Epi- 
sode, Esodus, Choric Song ; this laat being" divided 
into Parodoa and Sta-«jimon. These are common to all 
plays, peculiar to some are the songs of the actors from 
the stage and the Commos.' 
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He says : — 

The Prologue is tliat entire pari of a tragedy irliich pre- 
i;ede6 the ParwdoB of the CboPQa. The episode in that part of 
a tragedy vhtch has no chortc Bong after it. Of the Cboric 
partr the Parodos ia the first undivided utterance of the 
Chorus. The Sta&iraon is a choric ode withoat anapests or 
trochees ; tho Comnies 14 a joint lameut&iiDQ of Chorus and 
actors^ 

The mention of the Chorea as on an equality with tte 
actora might have warned the critics of tbe seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries thd,t the Greek philosopbei: 
was commenting on a different art-form from the tra- 
gedies they were in the habit of witneaaiug. Bat few of 
them insisted on this. If he was talking about a di£FeE- 
ent tragedy^ that at least was the true and real tragedy, 
and, BO far as men varied from the norm, so far they 
were wrongs There were ao many maxims in his treat- 
ise of universal validity that all must be true. The 
Greek paid adso, * Whether Tragedy has as yet per- 
fected its proper types or not, and whether it is to 
be judged in itself abstractly or in relation also to 
the audience, — ^this raises another question.' This also 
they overlooked, for the idea that a professional play- 
wright of their grandfather's day had perfected an- 
other 'proper type* would have seemed as preposterous 
ae the assurance that somebody had written a new 
Bible. They had not yet learned from Mr. Kipling 
that — 

Tliere are three and thirty ways 
Of constructing tribal tuys, 
And-eTery-one-of-them-ia-right. 

SbiikeApeare uiuat have heard the rales discussed ; 
for he was a playwright in the active practice of his 
profession, and intimate with Ben Jonson and others of 
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the classical school who regarded Sen«ca as an authority 
on construction. A comedy can more easily be made to 
conform to the rulea than a tragedy, for tLe action is 
largely determined by whim or chatice, rather than by 
fate or passion. The writer can make things happen a» 
rapidly as he likes, for they are arbitrary happenings 
not dependent on slov incubation in the human will. 
In a comedy men and women are willful^ bat they are 
puppets in the hands of their designer; in a tragedy 
they are motive-driven^ and assume mastery over their 
Creator. l,ove's Labour '* Lost is a comedy, hot it 
observes the unity of time and place well enough. The 
place is either a ' park with a palace in it/ or ^another 
part of the same,' with ^a Pavilion and tents at a dis- 
tance.' The scenes succeed one another with no sug- 
gestion of an interval, and may readily be supposed to 
have occupied the hours of one long day. The pageant 
of the nine worthies ia presented in the * posterior of 
the day.' After it is over the young King of Navarre 
says to the Princess of France ; — 

Kdw at thh latest minute of the houi, 
Grant oe your loves. 

To which she replies very properly : — 

A time, methinkB, too shcrt 
To make a -trorld-without-Hnd bargain in. 

This is A comedy. There is no reason to wait for the 
slow growth of a purpose in a weakened will or the 
gathering together of causes before they can effect 
the final catastrophe. The motive forc« is whim,; the 
oonnterforcet the natural attraction between young 
people. The story has little to do with the ongoing 
of time. One of the last plays of Shakespeare, 7^e 
Tempest, also observes the unity of time and place, but 
this is so distinctly a work of the imagination that it 
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is independent of time and place. A magician is man- 
aging tlie aotioii, and if we admit tliat he caD wreck a 
ship aud save the passengers aod put the crew to sleep 
and repair the vessel and hang music in the air in the 
Course of a few hours, why not allow that a sipcere love 
can bud and bloasom in the hearta o£ Ferdinand and 
Miranda as rapidly aa the other marvels? But In the 
Winter s Ttdc^ written about the aame time, Shake- 
speare diare jards tlie unities entirely, closes the stage in 
Sicily at the endof the third act, and opens the fourth act, 
with ^ Time ' as Chorus, in Bohgniia fourteen years later. 
This is a romance, for which hard-and-fast rules would be 
an unsupportable tyranny. But in Shakespeare'a serious 
tragedies — his historical plays do not enter into the 
question — time plays an important part. After Ham- 
let receives the message from his father's spirit, he 
spends two months in inaction, brooding over his shame. 
After the banquet scene, Macduff journeys to London 
and back to Dunsinane. The time required for this and 
in consulting with Siward and Malcolm could not have 
been leas than three months.. In fact, whenever time is 
required for the maturing of a plan or the consolidating 
of motives into an act, time is taken without any regard 
to the artificial unities of time and place. But event 
follows event, and all move logically to a predetermined 
end. Unity of action in the true sense is always ob- 
served. Every scene has its place in the main develop- 
ment. But the disregard of time and place constitute 
one of the counts of the indictment of Shakespeare by 
critics of the classical school. It is difficult for ub 
to understand how such trivial and formal objections 
could be made by intelligent persons. 

The second objection urged against the plays by tbe 
criticB of the same order was bringing comic scenes 
into tragedies. Aristotle carries the idea that a comedy 
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ia a oolIle(^y^ and a tragedy a tragedy, and that it is bad 
art to combine the kiuds, though he uowbere directly 
says so. A playwright in hia time was either a tra- 
gedian or a comediaa — never both. The object of a 
tragedy, he aays, is *to purify the mind of the onlooker 
by sympathy and alarmed excitement.' It must not 
•present the spectacle of a virtuous man brought from 
prosperity to adversity,' but that of a 'man who ia 
not eminently good and just yet whose misfortune Is 
brought about not by vice or depravity, tut by some 
error or frailty.* The first would strike us as unjust, 
and would arouse anger rather than sympathy. There 
is no hint that the effect may or may not he heightened 
by the contrast of tragic scenes with coniio scenes, but 
tragedy, he says, ia * something serious and dignified,' 
hence it was assumed by the eighteenth-century critics 
that to combine or contrast the two was bad art-. 

Again, the hero in the tragedy must not only be a 
good man, but he must be a man of social importance. 
Aristotle says, 'Tragedies are founded on the atory of 
a few houses — on the fortunes of Alcniaaon, CEdipus, 
Orestes, MeIeager,Thyeate8,Telepheus, and those others 
who have done or suffered something terrible.' 'Tra- 
gedy is an imitation [artistic presentation] o£ persons 
who are above the common level.' The hearing and 
lan^age of these persona ia alwaya heroic and dig- 
nified. They are contending against fate; in the back- 
ground looms the family curse. Shakespeare was greatly 
censured, even by those who could not deny the attrac- 
tion of his plays, for making hig kings &oraetTmes act 
and talk like ortlioary people. They thought that this 
was Dot only bad art, it was striking at the sacred 
foandation of society, — respect for rulers. To repre- 
sent Claudius as iiululging in a drunken revel, or 
Henrv V as talhine^ familiarly with his soldiers, even 
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when disguised, was held to be a shocking impropriety. 
Kings, our anceators thought, were always on dress- 
parade ; at least they should always be shown go on 
the 9'tage, otherwiae their awful majesty would bo less- 
ened. These three views were held quite generally in 
the eighteentli century, and the statement of them is 
necesaaiy to explain the tone of Shakespearean criti- 
cism when it began to take definite form. 

Much of this slavish respect for the rules and for 
dignity of character and treatment was due to the 
French, and Englishmen were always found to resent it. 
Hie French had developed their own tragedy largely 
on the pattern of Seneca, whose pompous ^id tiresome 
playj had the seal of claastcistn. The hero and heroine 
make long harangues called * tirades.' They are usually 
characters from Grecian or Koman history. The dia- 
logue is dignified and correct^ and \a in rhyme. Some 
of the French heroic tragedies are exceedingly heau- 
tifult but not beautiful in a way we should call dra- 
matic. They usually observe the unities carefully. We 
cannot well say that the Cid is more or less beautifid 
than Hamlet, they are so entirely different in art con- 
ception. One is Gothic, the other Latin. They are ex- 
pressions of different races. But to a certain achool of 
eighteenth-century critics the French tragedy was what 
a tragedy ought to be, and the EngUah tragedy was 
' irregular,* The perennial attraction of the Shake- 
spearean plays was accounted for on the hypothesis 
that they contained some fine passages, — that the 
author wa^ a crazy creature but inspired. There is 
an element of real beauty in the French neo-classic 
drama which appealed strongly to the eighteenth-cen- 
tury mind, even in England. There is dignity, for- 
mality, scholarship, and regularity. The general con- 
ception of life and of dramatic interest is difiEerent 
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from that lield by the EHzabethsLUS. The oharactera 
represent man as a member ol & highly art^&cial soci- 
ety. Mr. Taine Bays : — 

If RELcme OP Corneille had framed a psycliology, they 
voald hare said with DeBcarE«B : ' Han is an incorporeal 
eoul, aerved by orgaoB, endowed with reason and will, tiving 
io poiaces or porticos, made for canversation and society, 
whaBe harmonioua and ideal action 19 developed by die- 
courees and replies, in a world constructed by logic beyond 
the realmH of time and space. 

If Shafeeapesre had framed a psychology, he would have 
said with Esquirol : ' * Man is a, nervous machine, governed 
by a mood, transported by unbridled paasions, essentially 
unreasoning, a mixture of animal and poet, having no rap- 
ture hat mind, no seniBibility but Tirtae, imagination for 
prompter and guide, and led ctt random, by the moat deter- 
minate and complex cucamfitances, to pain, crinie, mEidness, 
and death. 

While this is a very incomplete apergu of the Shake- 
Bpearean conception of life, it serves to emphasise the 
radical distiuction hetweea the Fr&tich aud the Bliza- 
bethan. tragedy. To us it snggesta that the French 
tragic hero, g&verned by ' noblesse oblige ' and talking 
in the ' high Koman fashion," is tiresome, while the em^o- 
tional hero of Shakespeare appeals to human sym- 
pathy, avid is, in consequence, interesting. But in Eng- 
land after the Restoration the French method came into 
favor with the educated class.* The uewking, Charles 
II, was half Frencb by blood and more than half 
French by education, HU favorites were Frenchwomen 
and Frenchmen, and so the court gave its powerful eup- 

* A celebrated Fri^nch aliemst. 

• N&verthelesB we who remember Racbel in Phedre must believe 
that there ia sometbing great And eleiDental [a Racine, not touch- 
ing human sympathy like Hamlet and Olhello, but aWminig and 
frightful. 
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port to French fashions and Fretich art. In 1660 the 
regular tlieatres were opened, and Elizabethan plays 
wore at first acted because there were no others. Then 
Drjdea wrote plays for which the French tragedy was 
a utodeL He aud another playwright even rewrutesome 
of Shakespeare's plays, for there was none of the rever- 
ence for the original form that controls ns now. In 
about fifteen years ^ new acbool of playwrights came 
into existence: Congreve, Farquhar, Vanbrugh, Wych- 
erley> introducing the society play of gallantry and 
wit. Shakespeare always held his own on the sta^e^ 
p:trtly owing to the presence of a very fine actor, Better- 
ton^ to whose enthusiasm we owe the preeervation of 
most of the traditions and the meagre information con- 
cerning the poet's career that we possess. It was, how- 
ever^ not till 1709 that a definite edition of the plays 
(Rowe's) appeart'd. Till then men had to depend on 
the few folio volumes in existence, with here aud there 
some quartos either single or bound iu a volume of half 
a dozen plavi^, some of which might have been Shake- 
speare's and some the work of other Elizabethan play- 
wrights. Then beg^t) the long fight over the text, which 
occupied the attention of Pope, Theobald, Steevens, 
Capell, Johnson, and Malone daring the eighteenth 
century. 

Dryden was too good a poet and too able a man and 
too skilled a craftsman not to appreciate Shaliespeare. 
At the same time be was nnder the domination of the 
superstitions of the scholar. In his own plays, begun 
with the Wild CrallanU 16G2, and running through 
twenty years with the prodnction of some twenty-seven 
plays, he adhered to the heroic model of the French 
drama, as is shown by the titles ^1^/ for Love (the 
Cleopatra story). Conquest of Granada ^bXc. For some 
time he carried out the idea that plays should he written 
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in the rhyming couplet, largely because such waa the 
Freucli practice. It is evident that this mast result in 
a very different play from those of his great predecessor, 
who uses, first the familiar prose of everyday life, 
second^ a lofty and measured prose, and third, b)a.nk 
verse, all of these being' modified for the occasion and 
speaker, each adapted to higher and lower emotional 
expression, and the combination of the three giving sua 
instrument of great scope and flexibility. But though 
Dryden's dramatic ideal was so different from that of 
the Elizabethans, and though there was among literary 
men and critics a general opinion that the French trage- 
dies were 'right tragedies,' and a disposition to say of 
Othello and Hamlet^ ' They are etriking, but are they 
art? ' Dryden left on record one of the finest apprecia- 
tions of Shatespeare. Dryden's plays were published 
from time to time, and most of his criticism is contained 
in the prefaces. The Esmy of Dramatic Poesy was 
published separately in 1668, and is based to a certain 
extent on the treatiaes of Corneille. It was the third in 
a series of documents written by Dryden and his 
brother-in-law, Sir Robert Howard, also a playwright. 
It is cast in the form of a dialogrue in which Critea re- 
presents Howard; Neander, Dryden; Eugeniiis, Lord 
Bucliburst, who maintains that the French tragedies are 
more regular and therefore of a higher type than the 
English, and Lisideins, Sir Ciiarles Sedley, It ia a dia- 
cnsfiion in the form of a dialogue, and Mr. Lowell calls 
it ' by far ' the moat delightful reproduction of the 
classic dialogue ever written in English.' We are at 
least in the company of four of the most cultured men 
of the time. Dryden'a other deliveranaes on the subject 
of dramatic criticism are tho Defense of an Mssay of 

^ la ^by far' quite fair to Laador, to say nothing of Macaa- 
Iflj'a Cowiev and Milton, t 
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Dramatic Poety^ Heroic Playa^ An Apology for He^ 
roic Poetry and Poetic License^ the Grounds of Criti- 
cism in Tragedy, a.nd the short * Epistle dedicatory* 
to the Hival I^adles. It ia in the Essay and the De- 
fense that DrydeD shows himself a great critic, and his 
lauguage about Shakespeare is that of one who feels 
and compTehends the poet's supreinftcy, though ham- 
pered in hia judgment hy the conventioual regard for 
the 'ancients.' He reminds us of a judge of strong 
English common sense and regard for equity, forced to 
decide one of those cases where the old law manifestly 
works absurd injustice! and allowing hia sense of right 
tu rule him though he cannot quite discard his reverence 
for precedent. Thus Dryden aays : — 

To begin with Shak&speaTe. He was the man who of all 
mcKlern, and perhapa ancient poeta, had the largest and Tfiost 
comprehensive soul. All the images of nature were still pre- 
sent to him a.nd he drew them not laboriouBly, bat luckily : 
trhen he deacitbes anything- you more than aee it, you feel it 
toOr Those wlio accuse him to havo wanted learning give him 
tha greater commentlatioa: he was uaturally learned; he 
needed not the spectacles oE bouka to read nature; he looked 
inwards and found her there. I cannot any he is everywhere 
alike -, were he so I should do him hijury to compare htm with 
the greatest of m^ttikind. He ia many times flat, insipid; his 
comic wit degenerating into clenches,' hia aeriooa. swelling 
into bombast. But he is always graat when same great occa- 
sion ia presented to him; no man can 8a.y he ever had a fit sub- 
ject for his wit and did not then raise himaeU aa high abave 
the rest of poets. 

But he bad written just before: 'It will be first ne- 
oessary to apeak somewhat of SKake's^iTe a.-ai1f le^fi^T 

' 'Chacbea ' are qiiibblea or cheap puna. Bnt wtMa Aoaa "Ni-t. 
■DrjrdeoHiid 'tojuliusf 'except in themoutUoiXiam'oaa^^^*^^^'''^^'*-^ 
Jtod properljr plaood ? 
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his [Ben Jonson 's] rivals in poesyt and one of them, 
in my opinion, at least bis equal, perhaps his superior.' 

One would imagine that if Shakespeare had the 
* largest and most comprehensive soiJ of all modern 
poets,' which greatness of soul was evidenced by his 
writing;3 alou^, it would be contradictory to speak of hitu 
as Jonson's, equal ' perhaps his superior.' But the appre- 
ciation is a fine one^ and the only evidence of Dryden'a 
belief in the heresy of the day is, ^he drew tbem,' — 
his representations of nature, — 'not laboriously but 
lucHlf^i' as if here were an exceptional person taught 
to write above a mental pitch by some 'a£fable, famil- 
iar ghost that mighty gulls hitn with intelligence' — the 
old and loDg-tO'Survive notion of the 'inspired savage,* 
a phrase sometioie^ applicable to mathematicians, but 
never to dramatists, who of all others must learn by 
labor and never ' forget the adjoining world.' Dryden 
elsewhere calls the Elizabethans *th>e great race before 
the flood,^ and says of Shakespeare, * In his magio 
circle none dared tread but he,' the last an admirable 
phrase, but still implying something more than mortal 
power. It took another century to discover that Shake- 
speare 's preeminence depended on the possession of the 
literary artistic power in a very high degree, the exer- 
cise of it Id a language not yet hampered, except among 
the scholars, by conventional phraser, the possession o£ 
a very wide, unconscious human sympathy, and the 
necessity of writing for the general public and not for 
the literary coterie. The effect of this last condition 
might be questioned, foi- his sonnets show him as much 
of a poet as do his tragedies, but at all events it gave 
us FaUtaff and Silence. 

Dryden, it will be observed, was a little in advance 
of his time. He refuses to yield to the French regard 
for the unities, and stands up manfully for his own 
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country. He speaks in the perBon of * Neander,' — new 
man, — and gives the role of the conservativas to Crites, 
Sir Robert Howard, his broth&r-io-law, and Lisideiua, 
Sir Charles Sedley. The position that English plays are 
a serious and worthy form of art is admitted, aod that 
in itself argues a great advance in criticism ; for tha 
iat«rlocutors are representative scholars of tha cla&a 
who sixty years earlier would have scouted the idea that 
the moderns were equal to the ancients. Eugenius says, 
^Tbsre is no man more ready to adore those great 
Greeks and Romans than I am^ but on the other side I 
cannot think so contemptibly of the age in which I live, 
or so dishonorably of my own country as not to judge 
we equal the ancients in most kinds of poesy and to 
some surpass them,' 

Lisideins says that ^he conceived a play oiight to be 
a just and lively image of human nature, representing 
its passions and humors and the changes of fortune to 
which it is subject, for the delight and instruction of 
mankind,' a definition with which no one can find fault, 
and free from the abaunl requirement that a play 
written in the year 1700 should conform in certain de- 
tails of construction to those written two thousand years 
earlier. The phrase ' a just and lively image of hiiman 
nature ' would preclude all artificial requirements!, but 
is itself the basis of the rule * follow nature,' of which 
we hear bo much during the next century. In fact, to 
decide what is an 'image' la the prime question of 
sesthetics, and to decide what is * human nature ' is the 
prime question of philosophy. Dryden's definition, like 
all definitions, opens the field for more discuasion. But 
the principle Is far nearer right than if he had added 
that a play was to be a jug.t and lively image of human 
nature drawn in the manner supposed to be that of 
Grecian dramatists. 



CommoQ sense and a vigorous understanding can 
never rise quite superior to the conventions of the s-ge, 
but Drydeu comes as near doing so as any literary' man 
of any time. Of the Fi-ench playwrights, Keander 
eaya : — 

By their aervile ohserT^tlonB of the unities of time and 
place, and the integrity of a&enes, they have brought on them- 
selves that dearth of plot and narrowneas of imagiDatioti, 
which may be ohaervi^d in alLtheirplaye. How many beautiful 
accidents might happen in two or three days which cannot 
arrive with any probability in th? compass uf tweDty-four 
honrg? There ie time to be allowed also for maturity of de- 
sign, which amongit great atid prudent peraons, auch as are 
often represented io tragedy, cannot with any likelihood of 
truth be brought to paaa at eo ahort a wamhig. Farther hy 
tying themselves strictly to the unity of plaiie, and unbroken 
scenes^ they are forced many titnee to oniLt sume beautiea 
which ponrtot be ehowit wbere the act began, but might if the 
«cene were interrupted and the atage cleared for the persona 
to enter in another place. 

On the fly-leaf of a copy of Rymer's The Tragedies 
of the La&i -A.g^, Dryden wrote : ' It ia not enough that 
Aristotle said so, for Aristotle drew his models of 
tragedy from Sophocles and Euripides, and if he had 
$een ours might have changed bis mind.' 

Shakespearean criticism ia cloaely bound up with this 
question of the absolute authority of the * ancients * for 
the next hundred years, and it is difficult for ua to 
unders.tan<l how much independence of judgment and 
sturdy good sense is implied in an expression like the 
ahove, which appears to us a mere truism. 

In 77ie Groujifh of Orittcism in Tragedy, Dryden 
lays down excellent rules for the conduct of a play, 
though not without reference to the artificial standard 
of the timea. He saya, ' Fainted wit and sentences 
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aSected out of eeaaon ; these ^re nothing of kin to the 
violeaoe of passion. No man is at leisure to make 
seatenees and similes when his aoial ia in agony.' 
He refers evidently to such expressions as Othello's 

Like to the Pontic Sea^ 
Whose icj cuiTent and compulsive course 
Ne'er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due oo — 

or to Macbeth's 

Lif« ... is a tsle 
Told by BQ idiot, full of sound and fuiy, 
Signifjing nothing. 

It is true that when a * soul is in agony ' it does not 
"make sentences and similea/ neither does it speak in 
hlank verae, still less in rhyme. The sentencea and 
similea come to it. The stress and eicitement of emotion 
in the natural man force language to take a highly 
poetic color. The classic hero is dignified and reatraiaed 
in all oircumstanceg, and our perception of this gives 
his words power ; but a poetic nature — and a Teutonio 
hero must be a man of imaginative excitability — rises 
naturally to figurative heights of expresaion when 'his 
soul is in agony.' Indeed, in such stress uneducated 
persons sometimes express themselves in language of 
wonderful reach and polgtiauoy. Even the wildest ex- 
travagances of Shakespeare's heroes are not out o£ 
place. Lear and Othello can disclose themselves in no 
other way. 

Dryden goes on to say: 'If Shakespeare be allowed, 
as I thick be must, to have made his characters distinct, 
it will easily be inferred that he understood the nature 
of the passiona, because it has already been proved that 
oonfused passions make indistinguishable characters.' 
In this he falls into two of the errors of early criticism, 
first, that a map must * nnderstand the nature of the 
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passions' in order to create characters, as if the artiet 
were a workman handling material the nature of which 
be understood as a smith does his iron. He takes it for 
granted that the ' passions ' are distinct part^i of the 
character, which may represent avarice or revenge or 
some ' ruling passion ' ; and second, that ' confused pas- 
sions make indistinguishable characters.' * Confused 
passions/ or readiness to respond to different emotloDS, 
indicate complex characters in which contradictory im- 
pulses, love, amhition, mercy, and revenge, strtig-gle for 
mastery in a strong-Iy marked individual. The better 
human nature is understood, the more evident it becomes 
that Shakespeare's conception of character was true, 
not because he ' understood the nature of the passions,' 
but because he divined the complexity of man. In the 
same paper, however, Dryden writes that * Shakespeare 
had a universal mind, which comprehended all characters 
and all passions,' a saying almost as adequate as the 
great one: 'of all men, ancient and modern, he had the 
most comprehensive soul.* Dryden is rightly given a 
very high rank among the critics of Shakespeare. He 
wrote before there was any body of criticism to guide 
and inspire him, and when the plays were still buried 
in the old folios. 

Thomas Rymer (1641-1713) is highly esteemed by 
historians for his P^dera., a collection of the original 
documents of the alliances and treaties between Eng- 
land and other countries from 1101 to his own time, an 
undertaking which as ' historiographer royal ' he prose- 
cuted with great industry from 1672 to his death. He 
wrote a tragedy in 1667, entitled Edgar^ or the Eiig- 
liah Monarch, which was not successful, and in 1678 a 
pamphlet, The Tragedies of the Last Age eonfi'ulered. 
In 1693 appeared his little book, A Short View of 
Tragedy. As a critic he is a very preposterous person, 
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that is, he was deBcient in tha first requisite, a capacity 
for syinpatlietically appreciating a work of literary art, 
and waa entirely unaware of hia deficiency. He is men- 
tioned here because the utterances of the preposterous 
person have a certaia significance m disclosing the 
limitB of the opinion of the age. Such a person, writing 
at the present time, hows to public opinion in assuming 
that the plays are great literature, but tries to prove 
that they were written by Lord Baeon on the ground 
that a man lacking the advantages of 'classical educa- 
tion ' cannot possibly bo a great poet. That a scholar 
and literary man like Rjiner could write a book assum- 
ing that Shakespeare's plays were nonsense shows that 
a century after the appearance of the great ploys their 
true value waa not generally uncleratood, notwithstand- 
ing the appreciation of Dryden and of many othera of 
literary insight. 80 general became the opinion that 
Shakespeare waa a great poet aa well as a great dra- 
matist in the next century, that to criticise hita ad- 
versely was to write one's self down an asa^ — 

Deaf to Clie melody of aoiind, 
To every form of beauty blind, 

which the moat obtnse person hesitates to do. Even 
George III, when confessing to Miss Burney that Shake- 
speare's plays were ■ sad stuff/ adds, * But one must not 
say so, you know.' 

Rymer's style is detestable, and goes to prove how 
much English prose owes to John Dryden for cons&cu- 
tiveneas and intelligibility, lu his second book he 
quotes quite freely from Othelio, and the effect of find- 
ing the address to the senate, — *mo9t potent grave aud 
reverend Signiors,' — and Othello's farewell to war on 
bis pages is very odd, something as if a man should dia- 
oero. a heap of jewels amid the ordnre of a stable fioor. 
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The first he calls a ^ tedious and beavy form of pleading,' 
and the second 'has nothing poetical in it besides the 
sound that pleases.* One cannot tell whether it was per- 
veTsity or dullness of ear tliat made him deaf to the 
digniBed melody of the orations in Julius Csesar. That 
he should entirely overlook the feniiniae charm of Tfes- 
demona and the heart- reDding- patlios of the situation 
and the tnatroaly dignity of Portia — deal* to Brutus as 
the* ruddy drops that viait ' hia ' sad heart' — is not 
so much to be wondered at^ for no one seenas to have 
noticed the delicacy and beauty of Shakespeare's hero- 
ines till the end of the eighteenth century : this is one 
of the strangest facts in the history of Shakespearean 
criticism ; but that Rjoner should not have noticed the 
eloquent beat of poetry that from its first delivery 
stirred the hearta of all Englishmen seems incompre- 
hensible. What was the mental condition of a man who 
wrote — 

This may show with what indignity our Poet treats the 

noisiest RonianJ!. But there is no otlier cloth in hts wardrobe. 
Every one rtnisl be codteDted to wear a fool'B coat who comes 
to be dressed by him. 

Nor Is he more civil to the ladies. 

Portia in good laanners might have challenged more re- 
spect, She that shines, a glory oi iJie first magnitude in the 
Galazy of Heroic Dames is with our poet scarce one remove 
from ft natmral. She la the own coiiain German, of one piece, 
the very same impertinent, silly flesh and blood with Desde- 
mona. bbakespeare's genius lay for Comedy and Humour, 
In tragedy he appears quite out of his elementt he raves and 
rambles withowt any coherence, any spark of reason, or any 
role to control him or set bounds to his frenzy. 

Eymer had no donht heard the great actor, Better- 
ton, deliver the tragic mnsic of Othello, and it is irapos- 
eible to resist the conclusion that the failure of his 
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tragedy Edgar, and the success of Othello and Jvlius 
Ctssar in winning thiS pkudita of the audience, had 
aroused in hi™ a feeling" of personal animosity ag^-inst 
tha gi-eat dramatiat. Preposterous as it seeing, a similar 
sentimeat probably actuated Voltaire half a ceutury 
later- 

Ryiner bears testimony to the fact that the ecetie 
between Othello and lago, ni, iii, is the 'top scene 
that raises Othello above all other tragedies on our 
theatre.' This is interesting, though he attributes the 
success to the actors. We also find him under the in- 
fluence of an error that baa done a great deal to vitiate 
dramatic eriticlsm in tueu infinitely his superiors: that 
is^ tliat the character^ of a drama must conform to 
certain traditions, — the hinga move ill a ■world of 
unreal and nnbending dignity, the aoldiet bti a stage 
soldier, and the villain a stage villain. Rymer com- 
plains of lagn, that Shakespeare, to 'entertain the 
audience with something new and surprising againi^t 
common sense, would pass upon us a close, dissemblitig, 
false, insinuating rascal instead of an open-hearted, 
frank, plain-dealiug soldier, a character constantly worn 
by them for some thousands of years in the world* 
(the Duke of Alva, for instance, or General Monlc), 
Shakespeare does, in his minor characters, nse the Cra^ 
ditionary stage figures, ^ — -the * miles glonosua* in Pj 
roHes or the Bobadil In Pistol, but his drami 
BoncB are persons, each * himself alone.' Even 
have each an individual flavor, and thf 
Touchstone is on a different key from tij 
Twelfth JVight All this, however, vn 
covered till the nineteenth century,. 
beyond th& ken of Rymer.' 

1 Tbe modern prepoa^terons pfirsoT 
if he veatuTOH cm Sliskespearaoo ei 
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Eymer is evidently entirely negligible as fa,r as appre- 
cia^tion or intelligent criticism of the drama is con- 
cerned. ^ He is mentioDed to show that at the end of the 
eeveuteenth century^ in spite of the generous praise of 
Dryden^tlie reputation of Shakespeare was not so firmly 
established aeto render it impossible for senseless abuse 
of the plays to be publiaJied by a member of the learned 
and Bcholarly world, lie was rebuked by Dennis and 
Gildon, literary critics of the period, in short critical 

Francis BbpOu was the writer at tfee plays, *nd in an ejttitnie m- 
Btaiice, like Mr. Ignatius DoBnellj^^ fiDtls a cryptagram imbedded 
in the text. The motive of money-getting raises him above the 
Spiteful ineptitude of Rym^r. AaotlierfiivOtite purSuiitoE the pre- 
posterous person is bunting for inaro's ne&ta nnd exploiting tbe 
pi Ay B as mines a£ mystical nieAiiings, n pursuit inaugurated by tbe 
G-erman RaiDi\nttciats. In b>u etiitioii of tbe Sonnets the editor thus 
interprets tlic plitjr of ' Pyramiia and TMsbo ' in Midsummer 
Niyht't Dream ; — 
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pulilicatioDS, but not with the scorn his sentimenta 
merited. There was evidently in tlie literary world a 
feeling that playwrights ought to observe the unities. 
Even Drjden did so at firat^ thoHn;h later he said that 
he preferred to 'sin with honest Sba.kespeare.' In the 
next generation Addison iu hia ' Cato * followed the 
rules very closely and produced a very uninteresting 
phiy. Numeroua writers of less note followed the same 
standard, reganlless of the fact that their pla}''^ were 
rarely successful and that Shakespeare continued to 
delight large audiences, a sure proof that be was right 
in hia praotice. In 1709 Kowe'a edition was brought 
out, and the long struggle on the proper readings was 
iDaugLirated to continue through the eighteenth century^ 
in the editions of Pope, Theobald, Johnson, SteeTens, 
andMalnne. This involved a consideration of his merits 
as a dramatist, for each edition was prtfaued with an. 
introduction containing more or lesa literary criticism. 
Au soon aa the plays were pnblished in a form accessi- 
ble to the public the conviction that the author was a 
great dramatist was certain to spread till it became a 
matter of national faith, strongest among those least 
capable of justifying it. The rational grounds for such 
a feeling were not investigated till the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

JOHW DENMIS (1657-1734) 

Dennis was a literaiy man of the period and, liha 

most of his ooUeaguea, a playwright whose dramas could 

not hold the stage.' He was a vain and irascible per- 

' Dennis invented n method of producing atnge-tlmnder, and 
being present at a presentation of Maeheih where Siis invention 
WHS used, be mse and said, ' The riuotls have refmsed my ^Wy, 
but they have ataten my thunder,' A man who adds to the langaags 
a phraae &o frequently u&eful ia eDtUled to tbe gcatituids of po^ 
terity. 
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son, and disappointinent and poverty made him envious 
and unreasonable in his later days. He criticised Pope's 
Hoiuer and Pope's pastoral poetry with great vigor, 
and incurred the enmity of the poet, who gave him a 
conspiouous place in the Dtmciad. His cntieism of 
Pope's writings was mixed with person ali ties, and it ia 
greatly to the credit of the poet whose art, religion, aud 
person were subjected to vulgar abuse, that when Dennis 
was old, poor, and neglected he joined in a subscriptioa 
for hia relief. Dennis was a learned man, and in some 
regards a gooil critic, — he was very appreciative of the 
great qualitieB of Milton, — but he was possessed with 
the notion of the authority of the ancients and of the 
binding character of 'the rules.* Unlike the ridtcuioua 
Rymer, he recognizes that ' Shakespeare was one of the 
greatest geniuses that the world e'er saw for the tragic 
stage.' He says that — 

Hia imaginations were often aa just aa tliey were hold and 
strong. He bad a natural discretion whi4:h neveu- could have 
heen taught him, anc! his judgment was strong and pene- 
truting. Hf! seems to have wanted notbitig bul; time and 
leiaure for thoughl: to have found out those rules of which 
he appears so ignorant. . . . Hib expression is m many 
places good and pure after a. hundred years ; Biniple tho ' ele- 
vated, gra«efii] tlio ' hold, and easy Iho' strong. He seems 
to have beeJi the original of our Sngiish Ti^gical futr- 

He then finds fault with Shatespeare for making so 
many of hia aristocratic personages talk aud act like 
ordinary mortals, 'against the dignity of noble poetry,' 
and for paying no attention to ' poetic justice.' He says, 
* The good and the bad then, perishing promiscuously 
in the best of Shakespeare's Tragedleg, ther« can bft 
either none or only weak iuBtruction in them ; for aucli 
promiscuous events call the government of Providenoe 
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into question and by sceptics and libertines are resorbed 
into chance.* It does not seem to occur to him tbat 
'sceptics and libertines^ are usually acute €n,oug;h to 
draw from the 'promiscuous events' of life the con- 
clusion t1i,%t the good and the bad *■ perlsb promiscu- 
onaly* when the laws of life are violated by either. 

He develops with considerable force the thesia tbat 
Shakespeare was not conYeraant with aacieiit history 
and says that ' his friends were not qualified to advise 
him,' for even ' Ben Jonson had no right notion of 
Tragedy.' 'Jonson erred grossly in Tragedy, of which 
there were not only stated rules but rules which he had 
often read and had even translated.' If Shakespeare 
had only had Mr. Dennis at his elbow, be might have 
written some tragedies not only fine but regular. As 
that could not be^ Dennis 'employed some time aud 
pains^ and that little judgment which I have acquired 
in these matters by a long and faithful leading both of 
ancients and moderns, in adding, retrench!ng,and alter- 
lug several things in the Corlolanua of Shakespeare.* 
It was put on the stage, and failed in spite of the ^ im- 
provements.* The idea that there were * monstrous fine 
things ' and grave structural faults in Shakespeare's 
plays^ and that the fine things could be cut out and 
reset in a regular frame, was very prevalent among 
literary men in the sevtinteenth century. It was the 
cause of the adaptations and amended versions, some 
twenty'flve of which were put on the stage between 
1670 and 1703. The first and moat sacrilegious was 
Dryden and Davenaut's desecration of The Tempest; the 
most excusable was Colky Gibber's version of Richard 
III, For the modern stage, of course, acting Teraions 
have to be prepared, because Shakespeare, whose scenes 
were imaginary, changes the place so frequently — in 
one act of Antony and Cleopatra eighteen times — that 
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the modern manager cannot afford to present his plays 
&s they Were wi-ittea. Aootfa'dr r^aaoti in tliat the pliiya 
are too long for modern representation, when ft change 
of scene means a change of scenery. ThiJi adaptatioti to 
the modem stage is, of course, quite a difFer>eut tiling 
from rewriting the play, brinn;iiig in new matter and 
new characters, as was done with suck disastrous results 
in tlie aeventeentli century.^ 



OHAHLKB QILOOTf (1695-1724) 

Gildon belongs to the samo class as Deiinisj — hack- 
writer, playwright, scholar, and critic, — but was a per- 
son of a much moreamiable and manageable disposition. 
He, too, changed one of Shakespeare's plays, 3f€asure 
for Measure, into something poor and strange, but he 
condemned Dryden and Davenant's version of ITie 
Tempest., and, like Dennis, he became a mark for the 
satire of Pope. In 1710 he contributed two essays to an 
additiooal volume for Rowe's edition of the plays: one 
entitled ' An Essay on the Art, Rise, and Progrefls of 
the Stage,' and the other 'Remarks on the Plays of 
Shakespeare.' His general position does not differ 
greatly from that of Dennis, though he insists more on 
the poet's disregard of the unities^ and less on his viola- 
tion of poetic justice. 'Nature,* he says (enabled Shake- 
speare to succeed in Manners ^ acd Diction often to 
perfection, but he could never by his force of genius or 
nature vanquish the barbarous mode of the times and 
Come to any excellenoe in the Fable except in the 
Merry Wives of Windmr asdi The Tentpest^. In his 
second essay Gildou gives the epitomes of the plots of 

• Tliift subject is fully treated in Profeaaor Louusliurj'a encet- 
lent volwine, Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist. 

' By tbti term, * MuiLuera ' Gildou apt>a.i-e!iitl}' meaiu ebaxEugter- 
drawiug. 
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the Bucoessive plays, and generally some reference to 
the aourcea of the story and copious quotations of pas- 
sages that seem acltnirable to him. Thia ia, then, the ^rst 
einnmentary, the germ of Gerviniis and BranJeis. Of 
Lear he says that ' the King and Cordelia ought by no 
means to liave died» and therefore Mr* Tate has very 
justly altered that particular which must disg-uat the 
audience and reader to have so much vertue and piety 
meet so uujiist a reward.' 

He approves of Much Ado about Nothing: 'To 
quote all the cotnick excelleuces of this play would be 
to transcribe three parts of it. For all that passes be- 
tween Benedict and Beatrice ia admirable. , . . Fop 
while Shakespeare is out in the Dramatic Imitation 
of the Fable he always draws men and women so per- 
fectly that whtn we read^ we can scarce persuade our- 
selves but thut the discourse is teal and no fiution.' 

People of rank must not express themselves naturally. 
'The scolding between Elinor and Constance [King 
John'] ia quite out of character; and indeed it is a 
difficult matter to represent a quarrel betwixt two 
women without falling into something indecent for their 
degree to speak, as most of what is said in this scene ia. 
For whatever the Ladies of the stocks-market might do, 
Queens and Princesses can never be ftuppoaed to talk 
to one another at that rate.' 

The disregard of the unity of time and place in the 
historical plays is shocking, for of Henry VlII he 
says: — 

Tins concludea the English Historical Plays; tho the rest 
are indeed little hettei'. yet they generally are within a nar- 
rower compasH of time and t^ke in fewer actions. Tho wben 
tliBj exeeecl the uiiitiea, I see no reason why they may not as 
well and with gaoj reason stretch the time to five tLouannd! 
years and the actions to all the nations and people of the uiu- 
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verse, and a& thera hsA been a pti|ip&t-ehow of the CreatJon 
of the World so there may be a Play called the HiEtory o£ 
the "World. 

Gildon sternly oondemns the * wholly toonstroiia, un- 
natoral mixture of tragedy and comedy' in the same 
play, on the authority of the ancients, one of whom 
bad said * Wit and Railery belong Bot properly to a 
tragedy, to wliioh laughter is aa enemy.' Dryden had 
said : — 

Why ghould he [the classic critic] imagine the eool of 
raan mote heavy than bis senses ? Does nut the eye paM 
from an unpleasant object to a pleasant one in muttb shorter 
time tlicm is requLred for tbi)? '^ and doea not the unpleaaanb- 
nesa of the first commend the beauty of the second ? 

Mr, Gildon argnes tbat — 

The soul c&n no more ifaas in a motu^nt from the tnmult 
of a strong' passion in which it m thoroughly engaged than 
the sea can pass from the moat turbulent and farious storm 
into a pei'fiect calm in a moment. There must be time (or 
the terrible emotion to aubaide by degreea into a calm, and 
there mnat be a gradual passage from the extremity of grief, 
pity, or the like to ita opposite, mirth, bumor, or laughter. 

Mr. Gildon seems to think that the grief we feel at 
the death of Hamlet is precisely the same as the emo- 
tion that would possess us at the lamentable end of a, 
dear brother. If that were so, no one but ghouls could 
be dragged to see the play. He might as well argue 
that a picture of a battle was dangerous, on the walls 
of a room. Art is the representation of life without 
ita frightful Tesponsibilitiea. The grief we feel at wit- 
nessing a tragic action on the stage is an artificial^ a 
stimulated enjotlon, but the amusement with wliiob we 
witness a comedy is genuine. This is a profound dif- 
ference between comedy and tragedy, but no reason 
why they should not be combined. A year or two later 
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Theobald tells na, '• For theae thirty yeara last past, I 
believe, not a season has elapsed in which it [^Hamhtl 
has not been performed on the stage .mora than once.' 
The audiences insisted on the gravediggers* scene, and 
rebelled when it was cut out. This might well have 
given the critics pause. For when an art representation 
is delightful to several generations, there must be some 
philosophical explanation of the faut. The aiidiences 
of a season may be wrong;, but there Is no appeal from 
the verdict of the audiences of a century. It does not 
follow that the play which lasts is perfect, but it does 
follow that its great qualities are far more important 
than its defects, and are the qualities for which the 
critic should search and which he should try to bring 
to the light. It also follows that the defects are not 
detachable. 

These two Shaliespearean commentators aie by uo 
means of prime importance, but their writings show that 
the cultivated and scholarly world believed in the early 
eighteenth century that there were in Shakespeare's 
plays admirable passages due to an untutored poetical 
geniua,andg]-ave faidts due to the fact that lie had never 
learned the rules for a correct drama, and further that 
his plays might be rewritten so as to retain tlii^ beauties 
and eliminate the errors. When they triad to do this, the 
result, to their great surprise, was a play which would not 
hold an audience. Tate^a Lear and Gibber's liichard 
III, it is true, were fairly well received, but the pit de- 
manded the gravediggers' scene in Hamlet^ though ^ the 
judicious ' could easily prove that it was a dramatic blem- 
ish. To the audience it was not merely amusing, but a 
powerful and truthful presentation of one of the great 
contrasts of life. To the learned it was always a puzzle 
why Shakespeare's plays, written in defiance of the 
rules, were so attractive on the stage in their original 
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condition, and received with snch indifFerence when the 
blemishes were removed^ Tha,t the blemishes were really 
beauties could not be admitted for an instant, for Aris- 
totle had not said ao. The French dramatists were au- 
thorities in questions of good taste, and their tragedies 
were written in accordance with the rules. It took a loDff 
time to change this frame of the critical mind, and to this 
idea that the plays were f ul3 of barbarous errors is partly 
due the craze for amending the text by improvements^ 
v^hich possessed aoraeof the eighteenth-century editurH. 
When dogmas are once finuly e&tabliahed on authority, 
years must elapse before experience can prove that they 
are unsound. It is difficult to codify common sense in 
art so as to malte it acceptable to professionals. It is 
perhaps more difEcult to do so in government or relig- 
ion. We need not woodei that it was a long time before 
the learned world gave up the idea that Shakespeare's 
faults were entirely technical and could be cured by ap- 
plying a just method baaed on the practice of the writers 
of a foreign country two thousand years ago, or, rather, 
On the notions of learned men as to what that method 
was. The grasp of a dead hand Is not readily relasced. '' 
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TEB KAHLT EIOHTEENTH-CENTUIIT EIHT0E3 
WICHOLAS BOWE (1674-1718) 

RowE was the iirgt of the multitude of Shakespearean 
editors. He was a successful playwright and literary 
man of the early eighteenth ceotary^ aacl attained the 
dignity of poet-laureate under Qnsen Anne. He brought 
out liis edition of Shakespeare in seven octaTO volumes 
in 1709. He used as his original a copy of the Fourth 
Polio, and thereby subjected himself to tbe burden of 
all the errors that the later folios superitidiiced on the 
first, so that many of the emendations be made are 
merely corrections of miaprinta lie might have avoided 
by goiog back to the original. He had no idea of the 
Talue of the old quarto * texts, and little of the necessity 
of reading all available books of the Shakespearean 
period so as to familiarize himself with usages and ex- 
pressioDs already becoming obsolete. In fact, neither be 
nor his successor, Pope, was a Shakespearean scholar in 
the modem sense. Tbey could not well be so, since the 
duty of careful collation and icvsatigation of sources 
was not then understood. 

Nevertheless, Rowe did a good work. He put it in 
the power of everybody to procure in a convenient form 
and at a moderate cost all the plays. Men were no 
longer forced to buy a rare, cumbrous, and expensive 
folio or eke content themselves with such pamphlets of 

' Nevertheless, Howe inserted from tlie 1504 qiiarto Hamlet, Or 
from Bome qiiiart;o nnw lost, the lines from 17 to 38, i, iv ; and 
alio fifty 3ineS, tV, iv, inoludiug the great agliloquy, 'How fM 
aee&Bioiu do iaform ag'ainst me.' 
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separata plays as tbey could find. Rowe brouglit tbe 
spelling up to date aud corrected the irregular punc- 
tuation of the folios. He prefixed lists of the dra?natls 
p&rsonoB, so useful in introducing the reader to the 
Company whose intimate acquai&taoce he is. about to 
make. Some of the plaja in the folios are divided into 
acts and scenes, some into acts only^ and Eorae printed 
solid. Rowe divided all into acta and scenes, and his 
experience as a practical pla^iwright enabled him to Ao 
this in the main properly, so that most o£ his divisions 
are accepted at present. The scenes in Shakespeare's 
plays, when oiarked in the folios, are distinguiahed by 
change of place, all the actors leaving the stage at the 
end of the scene, and not, as in tbe French stage, by 
a change of gronp so that a scene terminates when 
one acttir departs or another enters. As change of 
local Rcene was left largely to tbe imagination in the 
Elizabethan period and was not marked by change of 
'scenery,' the scenes in Shakespeare's plays are aome- 
tiraes very numerous, and this feature presents great 
difficulty to modem representation, when every place is 
indicated by a change of ' set.' Rowe's task in dividing 
the plays into scenes was therefore one of little diffi- 
culty. Acts, on tbe contrary, should indicate the com- 
pletion of a certain part of the action. Each act should 
be a chapter in the story, and the divisions plainly 
marked as steps in the unfolding of the plot and 
separated by a short interval. In setting these larger 
divisions, Kowe, thanks to his practical ejcperience, 
shows in the main great good sense and conception of 
the artistic and logical effect of the dramatic chapter or 
act. Ill the scene divisions he follnwed, as said before, 
the method of the plays already divided, and regarded 
a scene as a locality. The divisions in any example of 
literary art — the paragraphs, the chaptersj the cantos. 
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the scenes, and tbe acts — are of great importance in 
making an impressioti on the reader's eye and mind. 
If we regard the plsiy primarily as a spectacle, the 

Bcenea should be short, for whenever a new person 
comes on the stage a new tableau is formed. The scenes 
thus become like a succession of pictures thrown on an 
illuminated screen ; they succeed one another rapidly 
and form a unified inipression if they are artistically 
combined and contrasted. But if our fundamental con- 
ception of the play is action rather than spectacle, the 
scene or minor division may he longer and contain a 
deBnite part of the action or development of the story. 
A long a^ceneof this kind is sometimes a little drama of 
itaelf. Thus in Ifamlet, in, i, -A room in the Castle,' 
the entire anti-Hamlet party enter and discuss the 
question of Hamlet's lunacy, Roaencrantz and Gruilden- 
atern retire, the King explains the test of Hamlet's 
sanity suggested by Polonius (ii, ii) ; the Queen re- 
tires; the two, Polouius and the King, instruct Ophe- 
lia and hide. Hamlet enters and delivers 'To he or 
not to be.' He notices Ophelia, and addresses her with 
hitter irony. He retires ; Ophelia's beautiful soliloquy^ 
'O, what a noble mind is here overthrown,' follows; 
the King and Polonius reenter, and after a few words 
all depart- 

Locally and dramatically this is one scene, and is so 
marked in the folio. One motif runs through it. From 
the pictorial point of view it Is at least three^ if not four. 
Pope, the next editor, mada three without any warrant. 
He should have followed the folio, and should have 
noticed that though a drama is a compound of tab- 
leaux and actions, in Shakespeare's oonception the ac- 
tion, the thing done, Is the vital matter; though the 
action may not be a coucrete deed, it may be the 'stmg- 
gle of a limed soul.^ And in Shakespeare's plays^when 
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the stage ia * voided/ an entirely new Bubdiviaion of 
the action is presented. At the saoae time it must 
be admitted that the SliSikespearean Bcene sometimes 
covers different dramatic elements. In HamUt, m, 
iii, the King gives the courtiers his dii^Ctions for the 
■voyage to Eng;land. Foloniua tells the King that he 
intends to overhear Hamlet's words to hia mother; 
the King: is left alone, and. his ineffective attempt to 
pray follows; then Hamlet enters and watches him» 
and resolves not to kill him. The latter part of this 
marvelous scene has little to do with the beginning^, 
either as a spectacle or as action. But the first part ia 
subtly linked to the last by the fact that the King, after 
arranging for Hamlet's murder, prays to be forgiven 
for the murder of Hamlet's father. It is a marvelous 
disclosure of character when Claudius says, 'Then I '11 
look up; my fault is past,' and forgets that he haa 
just arranged a new and equally heinons murder. It is 
never entirely safe to assume that Shakespeare com- 
mitted a fault of construction. Rowe, then, was right in 
following' the arrangement of scenes in the folio as far 
as possible. 

Rowe'a knowledge of the stage enabled him to cor- 
rect the marking of exits and entrances, whicih wera 
sometimes omitted and sometimes displaced in the ori- 
ginal. He did something, too, towards distinguishing 
* asides,' but very little towards emending difficult pas- 
sages, except when the error is manifestly typographi- 
cal. His edition, being from the Fourth Folio, includea, 
of course, Pericles^ and the doubtful plays. A second 
edition was published in 1714. 

Rows perceives the power and beauty of the plays. 
There is none of the insufferable conceit of Rymer in 
his introductory essay. He holds, however, the eighth 
eenth-century idea of the antithesis between ^nature' 
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and * art,' and say^ of his author : ' Art had so Uttle and 
nature so l&rge a share in wLat he did, that for aught I 
know the performances of his youth, aa they were the 
most vigorous and had the most fire and strength of 
imagination in them, were the best/ This taking it for 
granted that the mysterious thing, genius, can be a 
master before it is an apprentice^ cornea very likely 
from the notion of the 'didne afflatus' as an extra- 
human energy entering into its chosen subjects, lika 
' the power ' in a negro revival, and is an error running 
through much of early criticism. In fact, it is not 
entireJy eradicated yet. 

Again, Rowe saya : ' Shakespeare lived under a kind 
of mere light of nature and had never been made ac- 
quainted with those written precepts ' (the rnlea), 'so it 
■would be hard to judge him by a law he knew nothing 
of.' Why not? '■IffTiorantia legis nendnem excusat.' 
But the true defenae ia, that the Greek rules are nob 
binding on an English playwright except so far as they 
conform to the eternal laws governing the nature of a 
beautiful tting. Most of the eighteenth-century critics 
eeem to think that the rules of Ariatotle are like the 
Ten Comraandments, based on the nature of right and 
wrong. Again, it is not the author, but the work, that 
ia to be judged, and for the plays Kowe had a feeling 
of generous adjniration. 

If his service to hia generation lay in making the plays 

more easily accessible, hii service to posterity consists 

in putting in print all the information about the man 

Shakespeare he could prociire- In the latter part of the 

seventeenth century the actor, Betterton, whose admir- 

abJe interpreta.tion3 of OtheWo^ H.amV.e\i, ^-a^ ^W -seaV^ 

contributed not a little to the Te^nta^Aoft ol ^^iB ^o*x.^ 

went to StrRtford and collected a\\ t\i*i \og^\ t^^^^VLio^ 

sboat William Shakespeare that had a^TViNei. "&«^ft,^Ti 
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liis aketcli., acknowleilged his. obligation to Betterton. Aa 
a playwright, Kowe knew the friends of Sir William 
Davenact (1606-68), himsttif playwright and dramatifit, 
who in bis younger days must have known the actors 
and playwrights who were young men when Shakespeare 
died. Howe wag therefore in a better poaition than any 
writer o£ Shakespeare^a life has ever been to find out 
and record the facts bearing on the pei-sonal history 
and character of the great dramatist. That he found 
out ao little ia remarkable, but he found out about all 
that we know. We have nothing in the handwriting of 
Shakespeare, and no record of a word be uttered. From 
his works we can form an idea of his character as an 
artist; the man himself remains in the background- 
Rowe's memoir testifies in general terms to his agree- 
ablenesB as a companion, circumstances testify to bis 
eueceas as a man of business, and his book te&tiSes to 
hi? greatnesaas a poet and thinker, and there is a hazy 
lot of evidence tending to establish his personal worth 
aod human aberrations. But all this 19 very far from 
biographical matter ; ao that Mr. Sidney Lee, who 
knows everything that has been collected, ig forced to 
begin many senteQces with 'perhaps' or 'probably,' and, 
to make a book, must fill out his pages with literary 
biography. What was Shakespeare's attitude towards 
religion or towards the great religious bodies? We can 
answer only : ' Probably ' heconforraed to the Established 
Church, since he was married by its rite, his children 
were baptised into its communion^ and he was buried 
in the parish church. So it is 10 regard to every ques- 
tion that would disclose Shakespeare's personality. In 
some regards he ' probably ' was a very reticent person, 
though 'perhaps' superficially companionable. It is 
sometimes said that we know as much about Shake- 
speare as we do about any writer of his period. This is 
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an error. To be sure^ biographical memoirB were not 
n'ritten when he died. But we can construct a fairly 
full biography of Ben Jonson, John Donne* Herrick, 
Daniel, and others of his period. The fact that the man 

Shakespeare is far back in the obscurity and the artist 
Shakespeare the centre of a brilliant lig^ht is one of the 
mysteries. • Perhaps * all papers, letters^ and the like 
were destroyed in the great fire of London. But why 
did not his daught<^r, Mrs. Susanna Hall, preserve a 
bundle at Stratford and transmit them to her daughter? 
' Perhaps ' they were ashamed of his calling as an actor. 
It Is all conjectural, though bio^apbers usually go so 
far as to say ' no doubt^ he attended the grammar Bchool 
ia Stratford like any other town boy.' 

We are, therefore, much obliged to Nicholas Rowe for 
gathering what tradition he could and refraining from 
inventing rumora or expanding doubtful hints. 

Howe's emendations, as said above, are confined to 
apparent typographical errora. For example, in The 
Tempest, i, ii, Prospero says to Miranda: — 

[They] br>re us some leagues to sea. where they prepared 

A rotten eaitaaae of a butt, not rigg'd, 

Nor tackle, sayle, nor m^t, the very fats 

Inetinctively have quit it — 

Howe naturally changed *■ butt * to ' boat,* as the word 
'butt' never meant boat, but only large barrel^ or else 
object aimed at (archery butts), or (derivative) end of 
journey: ' hers is my butt and very sea-mark of my ut- 
most sail ' ( Othdlo). Respect for tbe folio and the con- 
viction that Shakespeare would use a specific word 
instead of a general ouc leads modern commentators to 
retain ' butt ' and to invent the explanation that a * butt ' 
was a kind of boat, It seems more Hktiy that it was a 
misspelled boat than that it was an obsolete one. But 
Qo one can mistake the meauing4 
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la his literary critioisin Howe shows love aad appre- 
ciatiou^ though naturally falling in with many of the 
errors of the day. He says:— 

TLe ptays are properly to be dUtiagaished only into come- 
dies and tragedies. Those vrhich are called hiatories and 
even some of his comedies are really tragedies with a run or 
mixture of comedy through them. That way of tragi-comedy 
was the common, mistake of the age, and is indeed become so 
agreeable to the Engtleh taste, that thongh the eeverer critics 
among n& cannot bear it, yet the generality of our aadienceB 
aeeiu to be bgtter pleased tvith it than with an exact tragedy. 

Ill calling the historic plays tragedies, he certainly 
forgets for the moment that grand pageant, Henry V. 
The idea that a tragedy raast he ' pure,' i. e., free from 
anything that could rou&e a smile as well as from any 
repreaeotation of life on the ordinary plane, and from 
all unheroic language, was one of the canons of criticism 
at the period. 

Among the characters he seems to have been the 
niOBt impressed with Falstaff and Shylock, as was per- 
haps natural, for both ai-e striking in different ways; 
and the greater figures — Hamlet, Othello, Lear, and 
Maobeth — have a profundity in their relation to hu- 
man nature not so easily sounded. Shakespeare^s super- 
natural characters appeal to him, and he saya^ 'Cer- 
tainly the greatness of this author 's geaius does no- 
where so much appear as where he gives bis imagina- 
tion an entire loose rein and raises his fancy above 
mankind and the limits of the visible world.' He con- 
siders that Shakespeare is not stroog in construction, 
and explains the fact by saying that ' his tales were sel- 
dom invented, but taken from true history or novels or 
romances,' and that he ' eoinmooly followed the authors 
from whence he borrowed them.' The sources of Shake- 
fipeare's plots, were very imperfectly known at the time, 
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so hia first editor could not be aware how he had 
informed the old stories with human intereat and poetic 
■value; but there is a modicum of truth in Eowe's stric- 
ture ; * It is not in this province of the drama that the 
strength and mastery of Shakeapeare lay, so I shall not 
nndertake the t&dious and ill-natured trouble to point 
out the several faults he was guilty of.* It is a pity that 
he did not, for it would be interesting to know how the 
technical art of the great dramatist struck a fellow 
craftsman who was also an accomplished playwright. 

Personally, Mr. Rowe was an agreeable man. Pops 
■was much attached to himj and in one of bis letters, 1713, 
says : * There is a vivacity and gaiety of disposition 
almost peculiar to him, which renders it impossible to 
part from him without the uneasiness and chagrin which 
generally iiueoeeds all great pleasures*' 

A second edition of Rowe's Shakespeare was called 
for in 1714, This was in nine volumes, eleven years be- 
fore Pope's edition was published. He died in 1718, in 
his forty-second year, too soon to take part in the lively 
warof words inaugurated in 1726 by Theobald's review 
of Pope's edition, and continued with brief intermis- 
sions, while aiumuaitlon was gathered, till the end of the 
century. 

ALEXAKTIBB POPE (1688-1744) 

It is a tribute to the universality of Shakespeare's 
genius that his work attracted so much attention in the 
eighteenth century, for it was an age the spirit of which 
wa3 opposed to the force and enthusiasm of his method 
and to his independence of clagsie models. It was an. 
age of ordered life and rational conduct, and he, aa a 
great romanticifit. seems to have been guided by the rule 
of romance that 'from rational conduct there is nothing 
to be expected of a touching, instructive, or amusing 
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nature/ Lear and Hamlet and Macbeth and Othello 
are not prudent, well -con due ted persons. Tfciey are gov- 
erned by imitional eaiotions. , Tbat makes them interest- 
iDg, even when, as in the case of Macbeth, the emotions 
are not rooted in nobility of impulae.. The plots of 
Twelfth Nirjkt^ As You Like It, and Midsjxmmer 
W.ff/ifs Dream are based on the most wildly improbable 
iucidentfif and the condu<!t ol the characters is entirely- 
opposed to the eig^hteenth-centiiry theory of life, Kever- 
theleas, edition after edition of the plays was called for 
from 1709 to 1800, and the two chief literary men of 
the. time, Alexander Pope and Samu&l Johnson, ate 
responsible for two of them. They nndertook a task 
entirely foreign to their conception of literature, a"nd 
were not actuated solely by the desire for gain, but by 
the Beniae that they wei-e connecting their names with a 
far greater one. Pope writes iu 1722, '^I am very busy 
in doing justice to a far gi'eater poet.' 

Pope was not yerj' well qualified to be a Shakespear- 
ean editor. It is true he had a very delicate perception 
of the value of words, and a trained and accurate ear 
for metre, with perhaps a better perception of accent 
than of rhythm. But he had neither the health nor the 
patience for the long and careful work necessary to the 
exaramation of the original texts, nor sufRcient mastery 
of the Elizabethan vocabulary to guide his judgment. 
The true object of editing, to produce a text as near 
like the oHgiaal words of the author as poaaihle and to 
explain obscure passages by marginal glossary or com- 
ment, was not at all understood In his day. The aim 
was to modernize the teitby emendation, for the English 
speech had developed bo rapidly in the seventeenth cen- 
tury that many expressions in the folio were as obsolete 
then as they are now, In consequence Pope took many 
unwarrantable liberties, and thereby laid himself open 
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to ttia attacks of Theobald, tbe next editor. In some 

instances kis guesses were illuminating and ingenious. 
The excellent one of '■south' for 'sound,' in Twelfth 

Night,— 

O, it came o'er my ear like tli£ atre^t sound 
That breatliee upon a bank of vioilets, 
Stealing and giving odour, -^ 

has already been referred to. In the same play ^T, 
iii). Sir Andrew says of his leg; ' Ay, *t is strong and 
does indifferent well in a j?um;?iC?-Coloured stock.' Pope 
changed this to 'flame-colotired,' and the emendation 
is generally accepted, though ' dun-coloured ' has been 
suggested as the njore plausible reading, since stockings 
of that color are mentioned elaewbere. But Sir Andrew 
was such a vain and featber-Leaded fool that conspicu- 
ous garments; for his lej^ Would have been likely to 
please him. 

Another of Pope's emendations waa in Henry Fi, 
Part 1, T, \Y. The Duke of York says : — - 

Speak, Win^heaterj for boiling choler chokes 
Tile hollow passage of my poisoned roiee, 
By sight of theee, our baleful enemiea.. 

Pope changed 'poiaooed' to 'prisoned.' Thia involves 
the Buhstitution of but one vowel, and strikes the reader 
as ju^tiBable. But it has not been generally accepted. 
York has been worked up to a great rage, and might 
by a bold metaphor speak of his voice as ' poisoned/ 
i. e., venomous and bitter, though he might also say that 
it waa ^prisoned* or smothered by boiling anger. As 
wu can get a meaning, not absurdly forced, out of the 
origiuaS, we must lut it stand. 

A& an example of the careful oonaideration necessary 
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before an eniendation can be received, take the dying 
speecli of Juliet in the folio : — 

Yea, noiae? then I'll lie brief. Happy [«'. e., fartiitiQ.tely 

found] dagger 1 
This is thy elieatb (stabs kersdf) ; there rust and let me die. 

In tbe first quarto tostead of 'rust' we find 'rest.' Pope, 
and the o ther e ighteen t h-century ed itors, e xee pt S teevens , 
give ' rest' The nineteenth-century editors prefer rust. 
The ar»;^ument \s that the first quarto wa^ an unauthori- 
tative issue, as is shown by its many imperfections ; that 
the second quarto is evidently from a better copy and 
most likely represents the playfi-om the author's hand, 
and that 'rust' is a far stronger and more Shakespearean 
word than "^rest.' Tbi3,then, is a case just on the divid- 
ing line where the arguments balance. But most lovers 
of Shakespeare will prefer ' rust.' 

An amusing example of the fact that the verbal pro- 
prieties of one age may be quite different from those 
of another ia given by an emendation Pope made in 
Homeo and Juliet, The bustling and cheery host, old 
Capulet, says: — 

WetcDmet gentlemen ! Ladies that have their ^005 
IJnpl&gued with corns wUl have a bout with yaa. 

Pope changed ' toes ' to ' feet,' on the ground of the indeli- 
cacy of the word. This, in an age that could stand 
Wycherley's and Congreve's coraedieSj where the entire 
plot needs emendation! The change is one of a kind 
that no conscientious editor should make, because the 
object of editing is to give us the text as it was, not as 
anybody thinks it ought to be. The rule is, alter no 
word of the old copies unless it yields no meaning and 
is plainly a misprint, and the substituted word ia justi- 
fied by the context or by the ordinary rules of proof- 
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correcting. For instance, ia Romeo and Juliet, V, i, 
liotneo say8 to the apothecary : — 

I pray thy poverty and not thy will. 

Ab he immediately gives thgi apothecary some money, 
*pray' 13 properly changed to 'pay.' Were it not for the 
aeeompanying actioa, the reading of the folio would 
have to staod. Evea so, it is not absolutely certain that 
Shakespeare did not write 'pray.* The substitution in- 
volving the erasure of a single letter is barely justified. 
But the flt-st editors of the eighteenth century thought 
that they had a right to improve the text by guessing, 
and iiequently made ludicrous mistakes. 

Pope's preface is a good piece of wort.^ He takes 
the ground so g^enerally held in the eighteenth century 
I that the poet was an untutored geniua, owing every- 
' thing to nature, nothing to art, and that he is 'justly 
and universally elevated above all other dramatic writ- 
ers tor his oharacteriatio e^celleticea notn-ith&tandifig 
his defects' He is impressed by the individuality of 
the characters:' — - 

His characteta are so mtlch nature heraelf that it is a adrt 
of injury to nail them by bo distant a name as copies of her. 

Ev«ry BinglB channi^ter in Slialteapeare ia as much an in^ 
dividual as those in life itself i it is a.s imposBible to find any 
two alike ; and anch as from their relation or afBnity in any 
respect appear moat to he twins, will, npon comparison, be 
found reniai'kably distinct. To this life and variety of char- 
acters we must add the wonderful preservation of it; which 
ia Kuch throughout his playa that had all the speeches been 
printed witliout the very names of the pcraone, I believe one 
might have applied them with certainty to every spealcer. 

' The mtFodLiction& of Rowe, Pope, Johnson, Steevens, Capell, 
and MaloTie can be conveniently conie a:t either hi Malone'a Vari- 
orum Edition or in Eighteenth Century Shakespearean Esaaya or 
in Famow Introducfims (o ShakespeoK'a Plai/s, 
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This power did not eoable Pope to correct tlie inisap- 
plication of speecbeB^ or, a.t least, he iliJ uot exert it. 
He speaks o£ Shakespeare's power of rousing our feel- , 
ings whether of amusemeDt or sympathy, of his ■■ just- 
ness of distinction ' and ' extent of comprehenaion wheu 
he treata of ethiie or politic' ; he notices that ' not only 
the spirit, but manoera of the Eomans are exactly 
drawn, and still a nicet distinction is e.hown between 
the manners in the time of Jnlina C^sar and Coriola- 
nus.' He vindicates Shakespeare's acquaintance with 
literature, and says ^ there is a vast difference between 
learning and languages.' He thinks he made use of I 
Chaucev in Troilus and Cressida, an opinion which, 
will hardly be shared by any one who has noticed the 
profound difference between the chara^^terization of 
Cressida in Cbaiicer^s poem and in that singular med- 
ley of irony^ cynicisTn, and philosophy, called Troir- 
lus and Cressida in the Firat Folio, He says very 
ju&tly: — 

I inake no doabt to declare that tlioee wretched plays 
PerieUs, Locrine, Sit John Oldcastle, Yorkshire Tragedy, 
Lord Cromwell, The Puritan, and X/ondon Prodigal, and a 
thing Hailed Tks Double Ffilsehood cannot be admitted ag 
his, if I may judge from all the distinguishing marks of hia 
style and his manner of Cliinking acid writing. 

In thia modem criticism would sustain him, except 
aa to parts of Perides. Unfortunately Pope leasens our 
admiration of his literary judgment by adding: — 

And I should conjecture of some of the others (particu- 
larly Love's Labour 'e Lost, The Winter's Tale, Co-medy of 
Mrrors, and Titus A?idronieus), that only some characters, 
single scenes, or, perhapsj a few particular paasagea were of 

bis hand- 

Jjove'a Lahour^s Lost is as plainly by the youthful 
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Shakespeare aa Winter's Tale is by the Shakespeare 
wiio had developed into the master-poet. 

He «rra, too, in cousidermg that Shakespeare wrote 
for unrefined audiences, because the theatre at Black- 
friars, at least, was frequented ty audiences above the 
average of the day in cultivation and appreciutloa, 
audiences every way superior to those that heard Drj- 
den*8 and Congreve*? plays, because they were drawn 
from a superior England, and came to see more natural 
and poetic plays. Of course no eighteenth-century lit- 
erary man could admit this for an instant, and it must 
be reckoned to Pope's credit that he says: — 

With all his faults and with lUl til's iiTe«^u1arUy of his 
drama, one may look upon his works in comparison with 
those tliat are more finished and regular as upun an ancient 
majestic piece of Gothic architecture compared with a. neat 
mtidem bulMIng ,- the Utter is more eUgant and glaring, but 
the former is more strong and more soIemn.^ It must be al- 
lowed that in one of th&ae there are materliils enough to mak>6i 
many of tbe other. It has much tlie greater variety and much 
the nobler apartments, though we are often conducted to 
them by daik, odd, and uncouth passages. Nor does the whole 
fail to strike us vrltb greater reverence, though many of thd 
parts are childish, ill-placed, and unequal tu its gi'andeur. 

Pope adopted the singular device of ' distinguishing; 

the most shining passages by commas in the raargtos, 
and where the beauty lay, not In the partieulars but 
in, the whole, a star is prefixed to the scene,' This is 
'sigu-board criticism,' pure aud sitnple, and raust have 
been rather irritating to those whose favorite passages 
were not starred. -As lie says, he 'has rather given a 
proof of his wiUiDgness than of his ability to do his 
author justice/ 

No one man could accomplish the loiinense labor 
necessary to establiehiug a standard text, and Pope is 
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entitled to our tlianka if he did little raore than call 
attention to the necessity for the task. As Shakespeare 
b&Longs to the world, the true reading must be decided 
by a world-jury. A certain conjectural emendation 
occurs to au editor, and he at once becomes an advo- 
cate for his guesa. Before it is received it must be de- 
liberated on by thoae who feel no personal interest in 
that particular reading. The consensus qf many minds 
miis^t be had, and the proper limitations of conjecture 
eatablished before we have the Cambridge Edition. The 
taak is too great for one man, even were he especially 
fitted for it. 

Pope adopted also the entirely unjustlAable plan of ' 
Btriking oat entire passages that seemed to him unwor- j 
thy of the author. This, as much as anything else, led 
to the supersession of his edition, after two issues, by 
that of hia successor and critic, Lewis Theobald. He 
also amended the metre in many cases in accordance 
with his own feeling for rhythm. Thfs should never be 
done unless the change is ju.'^tiliable on other grounds. ' 
In As Tou Like It Oliver describes himself as found' 
sleeping by Orhmdo — 

Under aa old oak whose boughs were moAsed with age 
And high top baid with dry antiq^uity. 

Here the word old is superfluous to the metre and 
tautological. Its taBertion is an error the compositor 
might easily fiiU into. It was properly stricken out by 
Bteevena. But most of Fope^s emendations of this sort 
are rejected. 

Pope's underhand efforts to discredit Theobald, the 
nest editoi', have been bronght to light by the careful 
researches of Professor Lounsbury in The Text of 
SJiahempcare. Pope'a inveteracy and subtlety and uu- 
truthfulness ara incomprehensible, and the man himself 
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IB a more extraordinary compound than any of Shake- 
speare's characters. He did Theobald harm, but in the 
eud haa done himself far more. 



LEWIS THEOBALD (1688-1744) 

Theobald was boru a raonth earlier than Pope atid 
died three months later. He was traini^d for an attorney, 
but chose a literary life and was not very successful as 
B poet or dramatist, though he was an industrious stu- 
dent and became in some respects a learned man. In 
1726 he publiahed a review of Pope's edition, entitled 
in the Toluminoas language of the day, ' Shakespeare 
Eestored, or Specimens of the many Errors as well 
Committed as Unamended by Mr. Pope, designed not 
only to correct the same edition, but to restore the true 
reading of Shakespeare in all the editions ereryet pub- 
lished.* Pope, who was a sensittve and rather waspish 
person, did not take this in very good part, and re- 
venged himself personally by making Theobald the hero 
of the first edition of the Dunciad (1728). In 1733 
Theobald brought out an edition of the plays, in which 
he retorted on Pope with great effect. Thia was the be- 
ginning of the Shakespeare controversy lasting through 
the eighteeuth century, in which each editor attacked 
some of bis predecessors with lively personalities. Our 
eighteenth-century aneciStors, though dignified and even 
pompous in their manners, relieved the tedium of life 
by a boyish explosivenesa of languag^e when they were 
irritated. They did not sneer in a superior manner, as 
we do, but indul^d in hearty scolding and calling of 
names, which guve their oppotients a chance to get even, 
unless they were vety poorly gifted. This practice no 
doubt contributed to the *gayetyof nations,' but seems 
to ns very bad manners. One of the mildest of their 
pliraAes was to remark that their opponent''B work was 
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'a tissue of mere dotage wiiieh scarcely deserves un- 
raveling.* This is in refreshing cObtTast to the tricklo 
of lukewarm praise with which our literary periodicals 

* notice ' ea^h new hnok. 

Theobald wasin reality the first ' Shakespeare scholar,' 
and, as he says, his book is ' the first Essay of literal 
Criticism upon sny author in the English tongue/ He 
made iutelligent use of tjie quartos, and w]ien we re- 
member h.Qw meagre was his * apparatus critieua ' — no 
concordance, a. mo&t imperfect glossary, no aid from 
others except what he could gather from conversation 
with the 'ingenious Dr. Tlitrllty' or the 'accurate Mr. 
Hughes,' we must admire his acutenesa and ability. His 
memory must have been very stronj;, for, having occa- 
sion to illustrate ShakeRpeare*s use of a noun for a verb, 
as '■knee his throne,' "• khtary his loss,' and the like, he 
adduces instances from fourteen different plays, and 
saya he 'could Btretch out the catalogue to a great ex- 
tent.' He says he could bring a great number of exam- 
plea of the reduplication of words, like ' that father lost^ 
lost his," but that he can remember but five off-hand. 
He illuGtratea Shakespeare's use of 'whirling' and 

* warrant ' and several other words with the same copi- 
ous and ready citations. Many of his emendations of 
Pope's edition are sanctioned hy modern authority. He 
is not always in the right, — who could be in 194 pages 
of new matter, involving many minute points? He says 
O'f the words of Claudius to Voltimand and Cornelius ; 

And we here dispatch 
Yoq, pood Cornelaus, and you, Voltiiuaiid, 
Ifitr Bearers oEthis Greeting, 

that 'the word For should be Our, as giving the ad- 
dress a more kingly tone.' Here, of course, TheoKaM 
was wrong, but the canon, ' Never change the words of 
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tlie folio wbeo sense can be extracted from the original,' 
had not bi;eD established. 

It is ID this book that he suggested the famous 
emendation in Djinie Quickly 's description of FalstafE'a 
death, frooi * a table of green frieze '^ to ' a [he] babbled 
of green fields.' Theobald says that in the margin of a 
copy of the plays beloDgicg to a deceased friend the 
word talked was suggested for tahie^hut that he thinks 
* babbled' nearer the true readiug. 

He is not so fortunate in hia attempts to correct the 
metre of the original, a proceeding rarely warranted^ 
and the cause of rtdiuulous mistakes by some of his 
successors, especially when they attempted to fill every 
line out to five feet. Shakespeare's short lines frequently 
oome in with admirable rhythmical effect, and, even If 
they did not, it is sacrilegious to attempt to patch them. 
Id correcting the pointing Theobald's work ia usually 
escellent, for he had a very clear idea of the relation of 
clauses. The punctuation of the early copies was largely 
the work of the printers, and has no sacrosanct char- 
acter. 

Tlie body of Theobald's book is taken up with a con- 
sideration of Hamlet, but in a closely printed appendix: 
of nearly equal length he considers passages from some 
twenty other plays. He ia rather too ingenious io some 
of his conjectural readings, but far less inclined to 
guesswork than many of his successors. His s^trictures 
on Pope do not pass much beyond the bounds of cour- 
tesy, at least, of critical courtesy. In the introduction 
he writes: — 

I Imvs so great an eBteeU (or Mr. Fope, and so high an 
opinioti of his genius and excellencies, that I be^g to be excused 
from the least iiiteDtion of derogating from his merits, in this 
attempt to reetore the true reading of Shakespeare. Tlio' I 
confess a veneration, almost riaing to idolatry, for the writings 
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of this inimitable poet, I would be vevy lotli even to do him 
iuatii!e at the expeiiBe of that other gentleman's character. 
But I ao) persuaded, I shall stand eis free from such a charge 
in the execution of this desig^ii, as I am sure m the iutentLon 
of it, for I am Bssuming a task here, which this learned editor 
BeentB purposely (I was going to say, with too nice a scruple) 
to have declined- 

In the ho6y o£ tte boot te says : — 

There are many passages of such intolerahle carelessnesa 
intersperaed thro" all the six vnlnmeE, that were not a few of 
Mr, Pope'a notes scattered here and tliere too, T should be 
induced to lelseve that the words on the title-page of tlie first 
Tolume — collated and corrected by the former editionSf bj 
Mr. Pope — were placed there by the Bookseller to enhance 
the credit of bis edition; but that he liad played false witli 
his editors and never sent him the sheets to revis.@. . . . 

I shall leave these conjecliiTal readings to the arbitranqent 
of better judgments. But I think I ma.y with modesty affirm 
every one of them to be more juat, and better grounded tli^aii 
that espoused by the Editor. . . . 

We have already, in tlie course of these Remarks, con- 
TCTBed with a Place or two which have given reason to pre- 
Boinet ttiat if corrected at all, they could be corrected only 
by the aervants at the press. Here again is a passage so con- 
fused, and BO iDdiscriaiinately printed that it furnishes a strong 
suspicion of never having been revised by tlie Editor. Could 
BO nice a judge as Mr. Fope pasa over such absurd stuff a^ is 
jnmbled here together, and not observe a fault that ie bo plain 
and palpable ? Correct it with all the editions that I have ever 
seen except the Quartos of 1637 and 1703, in which the text 
ia likewise shujffled and faulty. 

There is nothiog in this undeserved nor offensirely 
personal, but Pope waa enraged and njortified, and re- 
Tenged himself, aa said before, by making- Theobald 
the hero of tbe first editioTi of the Dundad (,1728). and 
bj trying to injure him and prevent the sale of his edi- 
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tion in every underhand way. In the edition of 1743 
he gave the platie of dishonor to Colley Ciliber, as little 
of a dunce as Theobald, retaining the firat dlsparan;ing; 
references to 'poor piddling Tibbalda.' Men like Pope, 
Swift, and Prior Were Very disdainful of hack writers 
like Defoe, Dennis, and Theobald, who made a trade 
of letters, and did not regard them as technically gentle- 
men, though they themaelves were not at all averse to 
receiving pay for the produi^tions of their pens. Pope 
even went so far as to endeavor to prevent the pub- 
lisher, Tonson^ from bringing' out Tlieohald's edition 
two year* later. This seems very petty, as the privilege 
of printing Pope's Writings was Taliiable to Toiisoa^ 
and Th&obald was poor, Tonsonescuaed himself by the 
plea that he was committed with others and could not 
withdraw, 

Theobald's edition in sis volumes came otit in 1733. 
In the seven years since the publication of Shakespeare 
Restored he had become a more timrough crifcie, and 
the publication of the Dunciad had given him just cauaa 
for indignation. He was not in the least cowed, and 
attacks Pope in a lively tnanner. A few extracts will 
show that the war ia on : — 

The editors [Roweanfi Pope] in their sagacity have mur- 
dered a jjoke changing Slender's {Men^y Wives) words from 
' I hope upon familiarity will grow more oontempt '' to ' grow 
mure contrnt,' thereby disarming the Bcntiment of all its salt 
and humor and disjippointing the audience of a reaBonKble 
cause of ]auglit«r. . . , 

The foTtner eilitoTS content tUemselves with words with- 
out any reference to meaning. . . . 

Mr. Pope ioUoWa Mr. Howe's edition in his erron and 
omiBBions. It gives great suspicion that Mr. Pope for the 
generality took Mr. Rowe'a edition for liia guide. . . . 

'Troubles thee o'er' (^Tempe^t) is a Eooliab leading, which 
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J belieTe first goi birth in Mr. Pope^B two editiane ot onr 

poet, and I dare eay wiU be buried tliere in a proper obscar- 
ity. ' Trebles thee o'er ' is the proper redding-. * . . 

These two mere poetical editors can do nothing towards an 
emendation, even when it is chalked out to their hartds. . . . 

This ecene {Taming of thsShrc%c) Mr- Pope, upon what 
authoritj I caiiDOt gnesa, h&s m^e the Br^t of the lifth Act. 
The consequence is that two unpardDiiable absiirditiea are 
fixed Upon the author wbidi he could not possibly h^Lve com- 
mitted. If such fl. critick he fit to publish a etag-e-writer, I 
ehall not enry Mr- Pope's admirers if they appUud hia sa- 
gacity. 

Of Mallet, a defender of Pope, Ke says: — 

I may fairly say of this author as Pulstaff does of Pain^T 
'Uaiig him, b&bboon ! his wit is a& thick aa Tewksbury mus- 
tard. There is no more conceit [JudgmoDtJ Id him than is in 

a TtialUt ! * 

In the end of tbe last Tolume tie has an extraordin- 
ary lot of inderes, the final one bein^ a list of editions 
divided into three classes : first, those ' of prime author- 
ity,' — the folios and quartos before 1623; second, 
those 'of middle authority .'^ — the third folios and the 
quartos printed after the First Folio; third, ' those of 
no authority, — Mr. Rowe'a and Mr, Pope's editions,* 

Theobald's edition of six octavo volumes soon dis- 
placed its predecessors, for intelligent men coidd not 
help seeing that there was more intelligent work in it. 
Of hia many emeudationg, nearly one thousand, as large 
a proportion are received to this day as could he ex- 
pected. 

When Rosalind is entering the Forest of Arden the 
folio mates her say, *0, Jupiter, how meiTy are wiy 
spirits.' Theobald madetheehangeof 'raerry*to''weary,'^ 

' Dr. Furaesscontends adroUlj^ fortbe retention of 'merrj, 'bat 
it u nQ.t likel; that he will fiad mao^ adberents Id one of the very 
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which ia evidently correct from the next speech of 
Tonchstone. ' I c^re not for my spirits, if my legs were 
Dot weary.' 

In the same play, however, he makes two very inept 
correcticmsr the first and most extraordinary on the 
snggestion o£ WaxburtoD. Rosallod says of Orlando, 
' His kissing is as full of sanctity as the touch of 
holy bread.'' "Warburton thought this should be ' holy 
heard.' Warburton was a clergyman, and thought that 
to refer to *holy bread' was sax^rilegious, bat tb*t a 
critic of the acuteness of Theobald should a^ree with 
him ia id comprehensible. But in the same play he 
makea almost as absurd a suggestion: — 

Cella. He bath boagbt a p^ of cABt lips of IXana. 

Theobald says *cast^ meaus *cast off," or secoodband. 
The word is so plainly the Latin form of ' chaste ' — 
castua — that it is inconceivable that a scholar like 
Theobald should fail to perceive it. 

In the Merchant of Venice Lorenzo says of masie : — 

Such harmany lb id imiDortal souls; 
But irhilat this mnddy venture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot bear it. 

Theobald changed 'souls* to* sounds,' missing the poetry 
of the lines. Such miscon^ptious are rare with him, 
however, aud in many cases be displays a power which 
may be called di¥ina,tion. No editor has ever surpassed 
him in so altering an incDmprehensible passage that 
we Bay at once, *That is what Shakespeare wrote/ 

In appreciation of lytic poetry Mr. Theobald is 
weak. In Ariel's fairy song — 

few cafl«s wh&n hii judgfuent does not cnniniand instant agree- 
inetit. Kvea tlie iiltra-cionservatiye editors of the Globe Edition 
saoctioD 'wctry.' 
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Where thd bee lucka, there nick I : 

In a cowslip's bell ] lie, . . • 
Oa the b&t'a ba^lc I do Ry 
After sunimSr merrilj* 
Merrily, merrily, aball I live now 
UiLfler the bloasom that hatiga on the boDgh — 

hechanges'summer'to^Bunaet'and 'auck'to'lurlt.' This 
is entirely unjustifiable, not to say impertineDt. It is 
prosaic and spoils the musiu, Theobald says he changes 
'summer* to ^aQoset' 'from the known c&ture of the bat.^ 
Eat can you hold a great poet in a moment of inspira- 
tion regponatble for the habits of so nondescript an 
animal aa the bat? He says that fairies do not auck 
honey, whereas they do lurk. No man can arg'ce about 
the habits of fairies with William Shakeapeare, who 
learned all about them when he was a country boy, 
and * Queen Mab was with him.' 

Theobaid^s preface * bhows him an ardent admirer 
of the poet. He says : — 

If h)B diction and the clothing of his thoughts; attract as, 
how ninth more must we be chsirmed with the richness and 
vafiety of his images aud ideas! If his images and ideas 
Hteal into our ftouls and strike upon our fancy, how much 
are they improved in price when we come to reflect with 
what propriety and juBtneati they are applied to character] 
If we loot into his characters and how they are fuiciiahed 
and proportinned to the employment lie cuts out for them, 
bow are we taken up with the mastery of his portraitB.' 
What draughts of nature! What variety of originaU, and 
how different each from the other I How are they dressed 
from the Btorea of his own luxurious imagination, without 
being tlie apas of mode, or borrowing from any foreign 
wardrobe ! 

Theobdd adds little tA the life of Shakespeare ; bis 

* Rsteieuce is had to the prefaM to tiie Kcoud edition (1740). 
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researches did not lie in that direction. He says: 'As 
I have never proposed to dilate further on the char- 
acter of my author than waa necessary to explain the 
nature and u»e of this edition, 1 shall procf^cd to oon- 
aider faim as a, genius in possesBiou of an everlastia^ 
fame.' That is about all an eighteenth -century critic 
could do. His task was to settle, or to help to settle, 
the correct reading. To us the more interesting ques- 
tion ia, why is he ' ia possession of an everlasting 
fame ' ? Why, ia an age full of men of facile talent, 
when plays were at once salable and a shrewd old fox 
of business like Philip Henslowe was ready to buy 
them for cash* and at least forty young men bad the 
knack of writing plays, some four hundred of which 
have survived to our time, — - why in such an age were 
no other playa produced whioh are in a class with the 
fifteen or sixteen of Shakespeare's beat ones ? Why 
18 it that of the hundred thousand men in our country 
who can quote long pass,ages from bis playa and read 
Bome of them every year or so, not more than twenty- 
five could give the plot of an Elizabethan play not 
his ? The rest may possibly be able to recall the names 
of one or more of his contemporaries — useless lumber 
stored doring student days to be ejected as soon as 
possible. Why is it that audiences will listen with in- 
terest to cei-tain playa written three hundred years ago, 
when they would not for an in&tant 

brook a line 
Of tedious though well-laboured Catiline? 

Where is the difference which causes such opposite 
effects? This ia the interesting question to ns^ but it 
was not approaclied till the days of Coleridge. Gen- 
eralities as to diction, imagea, characters, such as are 
suggested by Theobald, are not explanations or ana- 
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lyaea. They only push the question one step further 
back and take it for granted that Shakespeare is "^tke 
posaesaor of aa everlasting fame,' which indeed was 
Htlf-evident. 

The same inadequacy of judgment ia evident when 
Theobald apL-aks of the everlasting question of nature 
and art applied to a poet. To his generation art meant 
following certain rules of construction and observing 
certain canons, of taste. The nature of art waa not in 
the least understood, and so they speak of one of the 
greatest artists in the world as 'lacking art.' They 
sometimes confounded art and learning, for a poet who 
did not imitate the technic of the ancients was supposed 
to he * without art.' 

Theobald lays down an excellent rule when he Bays : — 

Wherever the mthor's sense ia clear and discoverable 

(though perdhiiriice low aTid trivial), I have not by Htiy intio- 
vation tampered tvith liia texG, out of an ostentation of en- 
deavoring to make him speak better than the old copies have 
done. 

He deviated from this rule Bometimes, but some of 
his suecessors ignored it completely, and others could 
not see where * the sense was clear and discoverable.' 

He pays his compliments to Pope from time to 
time ; — 

Mr. Pope pretended to have collated the old copies, and 
yet seldom has carrected the test hut to his injury. I con- 
gratulate with tlie manea of onr poet, that this gentleman has 
been sparing in indulging hia private sense, as lie phraaes it ; 
for he who tampers with an autlmr wliom lie doea not under- 
stand^ must do it at the expense' of his subject. . . . 

Mr. Pope, like a most obsequions editor, has taken the paa- 
saga upon content, and followed the track of etiiptdity. . . . 

It is not with any secret pluasure that X so frequently 
animadvei't on Mr. Pope as a criUck, but tliere are provooar 
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tiotis which a man can aerer quite forget. His libela have 
been throwii out with so much inveter&cy, that, not to di»- 
pute wljether they aiiould come from a CbiiEtianT they leave 
It & qiiestiun ivlieLber they could coma from a man. . . . The 
indignation Fur bt-iiig represented as a blockhead may be as 
strong in cia as it ia io the ladies for & reSi^'ction on their 
beauties, tt iB certiiiii, I am indebted to liim for ttome flagrant 
civililieR, and I shall willingly devote a paPt of my life to the 
honest endeavor of quitting acorea : with thia exception, 
however, that I will not return these civilitiea in hia proper 
Btrain, bat confine myself^ at least, to the limits of common 
decency. 

Fortunately for Pope, Theobald's satirical powers 

were not as highly developed as bis own. Theobald had 
sufficient advantage in knowledge of Ills subject, in- 
dustry in collecting the evidence for both sides uf a dis- 
puted reading, and enough sagacity to form an opinion, 
usually' a correut one. It is unfortunate that he did not 
ignore Pope altogether and devote himself entirely to 
Shakespearean criticism. However, it may be that lit- 
erary quarrels call the attention oE the public to the 
subject. Theeighteenth^jentury personalities may have 
given a zest to the study of Sbak&speare, which it lacks 
in these days of decorum and indifference. Stil), there 
can be little doubt that the sneers of Pope and his 
friends at textual criticism, as the petty employment 
of dnll and plodding minds, was of material injury 
to Theobald, and retarded the work oi settlieig the 
prosier reading of the text, which Le did so much to 
further. 



aiH THOMAS HANMEB (1667-1746) 

Sir Thomas Hanmer, the next editor of Shakespeare, 
was a mac of family and position, and the Speaker of 
the House of Commons from 1714 to 1727. He pos- 
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sealed excellent abilities^ and took to annotating the 
plays for his own pleasure. la 1744 lie brought out a 
very beautiful edition of Shakespeare's works io six vol- 
umes, under the auspices of the University of Oxford. 
It is commonly known as the Oxford ^ditiun, and may 
be regarded as the admission of the great poet among 
the classics by the learned world, though the contention 
that he was a barbaric and u&cnltured genius was not 
terminated for sonie years. It was illustrated with » 
number of engravings. Sir Thomas ia altogether too 
dignified a person to take pai't in the quarrels of the 
early editors, and carries the idea that editing Sha.ke- 
speare ts the work of elegant leisure rather than the 
serious vocation of life. He follows Pope m degrading 
to the bottom of the page passages which seem low or 
undignified, on the ground that they were * foisted in 
by the players after his death to please the vulgar audi- 
ences.' If this could be proved, excision might be justi- 
fied; but as proof is out of the question, no one should 
mutilate the text at his pleasure. The editor struck out 
the conversation in ^enry IT between the French prin- 
ceas and her gentlewoman^ whlch^ though not particu- 
larly wttty, is amusing enough as such things go^ and 
stands in the original. He seems to have thought that 
it was undignified in the daughter of a king to be enter- 
taining. He made a few emendations which have been 
accepted, but many that are inadmissible. His famil- 
iarity with hunting terms enabled him to point out that 
him in one passage was a mispriat for lym (an old word 
meaning hound), and thereby restore the sense- In 
the Merry Wives of Windsor the host says, * It 'a 
a merry Knight, will you go, An-heiresV Hanmer 
suggested Minheires (Mynheers), which seems plau- 
sible enough, though not accepted by the Cambridge 
editors. 
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W TT.T.TAM WABBtmTOK (1668-1779) 

Warburton wa* a clergymaiL, and finally became 
Bi&bop oF Gloucester. He was a man of fine abilities 
but of aa arrogant nature, and entirely unfitted to edit 
Shakespeare, not only by reason of lack of delicate per- 
ception, but because be was so insufferably snrc that bia 
own ideas were right. He was at first a correspondent 
of Theobald's, aad attacked Pope on account of the 
deistical doctrines in the Essay on. Man. Afterwards 
he accused Theobald of appropriating aome corrections 
he had eommimicated to him confidentiaUy, and took 
Pope's side in the quarrel between him and Theobald. 
He IB of no authority in Shakespearean criticism, and 
his edition, 1747, merely proves the increasing demand 
for the poet's works. Ilia emendations, now discredited, 
with very few exceptions, are so bad that one or two of 
ibem are given to show what absurdities an able man 
may promulgate when he attempts to correct poetry and 
lacks poetic conception. The most preposterous one, 
' beard ' for '■ bread,' has already been given (page 100), 
and Was adopted by Theobald, who, fortunately for his 
own reputation, gave Warburton. credit. Of the line 
in Hamlet's second soliloquy, — 

Or to take arms a^inat a sea of troubles^ — 

Warburton says, * Without question, Shakespeare 
wrote, * again &t assail of troubles.' ^Vhy not ' assault 
of troubles,' or 'a sieife of trouhleSy or any other 
word containing an sf Either kills the poetry as effect- 
ually as does 'assaiL' 

In .^s You Jjike It Celia says to Orlando: — 

II yon saw yoaraelf with your eyea, or knew yourself with 
your judgement, the fear of yqur adventure would counsel 
you to a more equal enterprise. 
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This 13 !is plain as ordlnarj conrersation need be* 
but Warbarton says, * Absurd; we rnuet read our eyes 
and our judgment No good reason can be given for 
the change. Had Celia meant, * If you could see your- 
self as we see you/ she would have said so. As it \a^ the 
emphasis is not on 'your,' but on 'eyes' and 'judgment.' 

Later, the Duke asks Orlando if he believed in what 
Rosalind (disguised as a boy) bad promised. Orlando 
saya very neatly : — 

I BDmetlmes do believe and iiomethnes do not, 
Ab those that fear they hope and knoir they fear. 

"Warburton's note is: *This strange nonsense should 
read : — 

< ka those that fear their hap and know their fear.' 

Tbia ia not even paraphrasing. To paraphrase would be 
to writej 'As those who are apprehensive lest their hope 
prove vain and are sure they are excited'; — as Or- 
lando might well be. 

Warbiirton pays hia respects to Theobald and Han- 
mer in good old eighteenth -century fashion, Theobald* 
he says, was 

a poor man and Hannier 8 poor critic, ... to each of them 

I cnmraunicated a. great number oE observations which tliey 
managEicl, tia they saw fit, to the relief of their several dis- 
treaaefl. TWobald generally exertB his conjectural talent in 
the wrong place : he tamperB with what ia found in the com- 
mon hookis, and in the old onea, omits all notice of varcationB, 
the sense of which he did not understand. What he read 
he could traTiscrib* ; but as to what he thought, if he ever 
thought, hD could but ill express, so he read on and by that 
meanBi got a character for learning, , . , 

How the Oxford editor came to think, himself qualified 
for this office, from which the whole course of hia life had 
been so remote, ia^ etill more dif&cult to conceive. For what- 
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ever parte he luiglit have either of genlas or erudition^ he waa 
absolutely ignorant oi the art of criticism, as well a& of tha 
poetiy of that time, and the language of hi& author. 

This was in the Augustan age, t"he age of Queen 
Anne, ' when letters were polite ' and litterateurs not, 
and clergjTLieii were only partially reformed and be- 
lieved in tbe original sin of those who did not agre« 
with them. 

The ioeptitude of many of Warburton's notea paBsea 
belief, and is one of tbe reasons for the dislike felt for 
a century by the lovers of tbe dramatist for textual 
critics. The following are no more than fair specimens : 

Macbeth, 

Time and thn hour ncns through the roagbsst day- 

Tiine IB painted with aa hour^Iasa. This occasioned tbe 
expresaioti. 

Mercliant of Venice. 

Launcelot, The old proverb ia very well parted hetween 
my master, Shylockj and yoa, sir. Yon have the grace of God, 
and he liaa enough. 

Bassanio. Thou epeak'st it well. 

I should cboase to reait, tJuni splitt*si it welL 

Othello. 

lago. Not poppy nor mandragora. 

Nor all tho drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet ileep 
Which thou ow'd^t yesterday. 

O'w^dst ia right and of much greater force than the 
common reading had^, not to aleep being finely called de- 
frauding the day of a debt of na-ture.^ 

^ In another place Warbiirton says, 'the coclea of the Lea.rt; 
fthouM be muaclee of the heart, one shell-^h mistaken for 
another ' 1 
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1 SmTy ir. 

Maispur, By this hand, if I were dow by this rascal, I 
eoiiIJ braiu liim with his lady's fan. 

The fans tbeu la faaliion had very long handles. 

All's Well that Ends Well. 

Selena. Havr sliaU th&y credit 

A poor unlearned virgin, when tha schools, 
Enabowelled of their doctrine, have left o£E 
The dauger to itself. 

Emhowelhd of doctrine plainly means 'having ei- 
liausted all their learning or skill/ but Dr. Warburton 
says, — 

The expression is beautifully satirical, and implies that tbe 
theories of tbe scbool are spun QUt of ifis bomels of tlw pT(h 
feasors [as this note ia from Dr WarburEon'a viseeraj, like 
the cobwebs of tha spider. 

Dr. Warburton found bis Theobald in Thomas ^ 
Edwards (1699-1757)- Edwarda was a baiTisteraud a 
man of excellent wit. ^ Hia Canons of Criticism, d^ 
voted, entirely to Warburton's shortcomings, ia nearly 
always right, for he invariably coatradictB Warburton, 
who rs nearly always wrong. He first lays down twenty- 
five canons, and then iJlustrates each from Warburton's 
notes. Some of Edwards's ironical rules are : — 

1. A professed critic baa a Tigbt to declare that bis antboT 
wrote whatever he thinks he ought to have written^ with as 
touch poBitirenesB as if he had been at bis elbow. 

2. He has a riglit to alter any passage which ha doea nci 
anderstatid' 

3. Tbeae alterations he may make in spite of the exact- 
ness of measure. 

' Tbe wittiest of all eomnientRtoTa, fnrSteevenais aBaTdonic prae- 
tical j«ker, an<t Dr Furness's coronieiits in summing the opinions on 
a ktiQtty point of iateipretatioa are bumocouB ratber tban wittj. 
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4. WlicB Im doM mot fike ui repression nnd cumot mebd 
h he ma J abase the mnihor for it. 

5. Or he aaj eoodeiBB it as a foolish expresaidn. 

6- As even aathof ta tu be correcteii iatu all possible per-. 
UtOaaa, and <^ that {Kif eccioa ths proiassed «Yitic t& the sole 
jwige, 1m maj alter atiT wi«d 4r phnsa whkh does not want 
aaBCudnieaK. or wfaicli will do. pforided be caa thiak of any- 
tbii^ vkieh ha uuagtiHB irill do better. 

The oth«r caaoas corer every possible fault a critic 
can be guiltr of. A few ejcamplea will show with what 
good seow utd cftostH wit Mr- Edwards points oat 
Warbartc»*s iwtakaw. 

C«iWN IL EMtmpii 33. Tu^fih Night, 

It is $ilW Sooth 
And dalBn with the utnoeeBce of love 
L^e the old ag«w 

^ It is a pluB old son^.* says Shahpspeare : has the sim- 

pGet^ of the anmats, ami tlaUies vith the mooce nee of lore ; 

I. «., sporta and plays uuoceutly with a bve subject, as they 

did in old times- 
Bat Mr* WubvrtOD. who 13 h^rv out oC tus element, snd 

vn a wbject n« dreamt oi tn bi^ phikwophr, pronouncea 

peremptorily : — 

^ Dallit$ bat no wna» ; v« sboold read ialiies.' Spoten 

BioR like a bak» or a milkuau than a lorer. — Edw^^ds. 



Canon IT. £j!aatfdt 37. Mmamn far Memsure. 

For ail thj hWsed rotith bNoines as aged. 
Warbnztoo sajs, ^ Rml " for palled, thy bUxed yooth 
became* acmo^vi^"* The reasou for thb altention ij 
worthf of the critie by profe-ssiott, who not finding in his 
author what to censure first eompts under pretence of 
amendmg him. aad then abused him for the impaled senti- 
ment. — £0 W AAIW. 
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Canon V. -Example 1. Samlet. 
That father lost, lost hts. 
Mr. Warburton's reason for believing that the beauty of 
l-edouhling the woid lost, ia easier to be conceived than (ex- 
plained, is, because when it iB explained, it amoUDtB to nun- 
AgDHe. An odd reason, this. — E&WAfiDS. 

/^Cajion VIII. Example 37. Much Ado About Nothing. 
Past th« infinite of tlionght. 
Hnmsn thought cannot sure l>e called infinite with any 
Itiiid of figurative propriety. I suppose the true reading waa 
definite. — Wabbuston. 

Whatever the impropriety of applying thia term to fi.nite 

and eren trifling things, the practice is so common that it i& 

almost a shatDQ to quote any proof of U, but I catitiot forbear 

.giving one from one of Mr. W.'a own prefaces. — Edwabds. 

Canon VL Example 6. Cymbeline* 
The very Gods- 

The veri/ GhhIb may indeed signify the Gods themselveB, 
yet I am perauaded the reading is corrupt aitd that Shalie- 
speare wrote ' the warey Gods,' warsy here eignifying fore- 
warning — ready to give notice, and not a* in its toore usual 
meaning, cautious, reserved. — WASBtiltros, 

Here again it is to be wished tha.t Mr. Warburton had 
given some authority for using the word in this &enae, which, 
if he bad looked for, he might have found at least how to spell 
it. — Edwards. 

^ Canon VIII. Example 39. J Henri/ IV. 

If I travel bnt four foot, by the sqtiare further on fool I 
fihall hreak my wind. 

The thought is hunioroua and alludes to his bnl^ inaina- 
ating that hia (Falstaflf's) legs being four foot asunder, when 
he advanced four foot tbia put together made foar foot 
Bqoare. — Waeburton. 



CHAPTEK V 



THE LATEB EIGHTEENTH-CENTUKY EDITOBS 
DB. JOHITBON (1709-1784) 

"When we read Dr. Johnson's prospectus or tlie intro- 
duction to his edition of the playa (1765)^ wefeelatonce 
that we are in the grasp of a powerful intellect. There 
is a digxLi&ed tnairoh in the opening paragraphs, and a 
maasive good sensB in the handliug of the subject, that : 
18 very impressive. But we soon find that it is an intel-; 
lect no leas limited than powerful, and onestraugelj un- 
conscious of its liniitationg. This impr&ssion is increased 
by the notes to the separate plays. When the point 
can be determined by good sense, when it is a queation 
of the meaning of certain words or the grammatical rela- 
tion of certain clauses, Dr. Johnson's notes are instruct- 
ive. He says, 'This must mean so and so,* or 'This is 
nonsense, 1 can make nothing of it, * and we are apt to 0^0 
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agree with him. But when some necessary question of the 
play is to be considered, especially anything depending 
on the vital nature of the characters, this robust intel- 
lect is helpless. It is men of thia type that have built 
imperial £ngland. Intellectual integrity,, regard for 
truth, justice, and duty have made Englishmen success- 
ful in dealing with Orientai natloos. But at the same 
time a peculiar inability to take the sympathetic and 
imaginative point of view prevents them from compre- 
hending the inner life of alien races, so that sometimes, 
as in India and Egypt, England, though a beneficent^ 
is a hated power, and a mutiny may arise and the Eng- 
liah officials be entirely unable to foresee or prevent it. 
This same unwillingness or inability to understand a 



] 
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meatal condition foreign to insular education, and an 
absolute certainty that the indivicUial'a point of view is 
the correot and only one, characterizes Dr. Jobnsou'a 
eriticism of Shakespeare. 

Dr. Johnson ^^ks a scholar, a moralist, and a llteraiy 
man, but his Bcholarship was almost Ontirely confiQed 
to the claasics and the Latin element of our language, 
his philosophy was dogmatic and rested on arbitrary 
assumptions, and his knowledge of literature did not 
cover the intimate acquaintance with tho writings of the 
Elizabethan period bU task demanded. It ia a tribute 
to the BBtiraation in which Shakespeare 's plays were 
held that the two leading literary men of their respect- 
ive generations should be chosen to edit them. Dr. 
Johnson was a conacientious worker, but at the period 
(17S6) when he undertook to bring out a.n edition of 
Shakespeare be was beginning to grow old and weary, 
and was inclined to procrastinate, so much so that he 
had to be sharply reminded of his duty. Very likely he 
had uudereati mated the immense labor necessary for the 
minute examination of each line and the collation of the 
quartos with the Ficst Folio. He laid down the excellent 
rule that ' tho old hooks were probably right,' and that 
' conjecture should not he substituted unless justified by 
probability.' On the whole, his edition was a disappoint^ 
ment, even in his own day. 

Dr. Johnson was not a poet,, and it is only throu^^b 
the poet in U3 that we can appreciate Shakespeare. He 
hated romanticism or any tendency to give an air of 
mystery or a tone of enthusiasm or passion to a literary 
representation of life. He could see nothing in Gray's 
Odes or Milton's Z>ycidas. They were too spectacular, 
and conveyed no definite moral. For him the poet most 
hold a mirror up to nature, but it must not be a magic 
mirror — It must be destitute of the first quality for 
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a poetic refiectioTi. His ear was trained to classic scan- 
sion and the regular beat of Pope's ver^e^ and deaf to 
the finer melodies of his own tongue. He could even say 
that tliere * were not more tlian five or at least six per- 
fect lines in Shakespeare.' His criticism was vitiated^ 
by the pernicioitB idea that poetry niiiat convey some | 
definite lesson in morals, of which the poet htra&elf j 
is conscious; and, by morals, he means the conven- 
tional, established standard of social equity, not the 
underlying principles of justice and love existing from 
the beginning. 

Under these circumstances it may be wondered at 
that he could see anything good in Shakespeare at all, 
and it may be that his recognition is a very high tribute 
to the universality of the poet, But Shakespeare by 
this time had become an English institution. His plays 
had been presented for nearly a hundred years by a 
BuccesBion of great actors. Dr. Johnson had repeatedly 
seen Garrick in the great tragedies. The representa- 
tiona were a part of the life of London. Dr. Johnson 
had not the slightest idea of their significance, but 
they were English and established and respectable. He 
coidd even tolerate 3fidsummer Nigh€s Dream, for , 
the fairies, though ' wild and fantastical,' were also an j 
established English institution. He says, in one of the i 
oddest sentences ever penned : ■■ wild and fantastical as 
this play is, all the parts in their various modes are 
well written, and give the kind of pleasure which the 
author designed. Fairies in his time were much in 
fashion; comjnon tradition had made them familiar, 
and Spenser's poem had made them great.' 

* Fairies were mncb In fashion ' is an extraordinary 
statement. In fact, the entire passage is utterly incom- 
prehensible. What has the Faerie Queene to do with 
Cobweb and Peaaeblossom ? 



^^ 
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I He seems to bave regarded the Shakespearean char- 
aetera as stage figures, not aa real people. This may 
have been the attitude of most of his contemporariee, 
for the bumaQ nature and individuality of Shake- 
speare's ebaracters is not what first attracts attention. 
This is most noticeable in the case of the women of the 
plays. The dignity, purity, vivacity, and charm which 
attract us so powerfully in Viola, Portia, Imogen, 
Kosalind, and Beatrice, were not noticed by any one 
before the laat quarter of the eighteenth century* This is 
flurpriaing, ami shows the great vahie of Shakespearean 
criticism, for to know such women ' is a liberal educa- 
tion.* Dr. Johnson waa blind to the ohief beauty in the 
boot he was commenting on. For instance, he saja of 
our charming Viola, ' when she determines to seek 
service with the Dalte Orsino, Viola is an excellent 
schemer, never at a loss.' ' As Aniericaa college stu- 
dents say, ' We cannot stand for that.' Viola is a type 
of something most sacred to every man, — the maidgn. 
In ber distress she is obliged to seek the tirst means 
of livelihood available, and, as she cannot find service 
with Olivia, she h obliged to diaguise herself as a boy 
and enter Orsino'a honsehold. Granting that she is a 
trifle aeutiraental and falls in love very promptly, we 
must remember that things must move rapidly in a play, 
even if the limit of twenty-four hours is disregarded. 
Besides, Orsino is an attractive person, — a gentleman^ 
Olivia aaya ; — 

. . , I suppose him Tirtuous, know him noble, 

Of great estate> of fresh and stainless youth ; 

In voices well dirulg^, ttee, learned, and valiant, 



' In LiSfraiutf rff ^uropt, Mr- HaUa-m, a man of aomothiiiff the 
gaine solid rJetuity, says tlie Eume tiling of Viola- Ciunpbetl oaIIs 

tliQ high-spiriuid, witty 6ftatno9 ' an odioiu cnfttuiA.' T1iab« 
thiuga AM ' &11 1'Oag ago/ 
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And in dimension and the 
A grocioiia per&un. 



of nature 



It Is a crude and cruel slander to say that Viola was 
attracted by the ' great estate.' 

Dr. Johnson failed to gee the charm and dignity of 
Imogen, and saya of the play : — 

To remark the £oUy ol the fiction^ the absurdity of tine 
conduct^ tbe confusiaLi of the names aiid maniiieTS of diSer- 
eiit times, and ttie iiiipo&sibility of the events in any syRteia 
of tife^ were to nastei criticism on unresisting imbecility, 
upon faulta too evident for detection, and too grogs for aggra- 
Tfttion,' ^ 

That is like the irruption of an elephant into a flower 
garden, — an intelligent and digniEed beast out of his 
spbeie, y 

The heresy that a play must teach some definite 
maxim in social morals rung through much of Br. 
Johnson's criticism. Of Twelfth Might he says : — 

The marriage of Olivia and the Bucceeding jierpleicity, 
though well eDough contrived to divert on the atage, wants 
credibility, aiiid fails to prodnee t/is proper instruction 
required in the dramas as it exliibits no just picture of 
life. 

Of As You Like It he says:^^ 

By hastening to tbe end of hia worlt, Shaljespeare snp- 
presaed tbe dialogue between the UBUrper and tbe hermit, and 

' Shakeapeare 'a anochrontsmB are quite evident. The auteide of 
tbiiigd be views from the Btandpoiot of an EHzabethau, tbe inRer 
liie, sub specie atemitatis. But be never jumbled the ages aa 
Lodge did in Wounds of thm C'l^il War. Lodge tates it for 
granted that a Gaul is a Freniihinan be'caus^e some Frenchmen 
are Gauls)> and makes the Gaul sent to kill Marine in prison Bay: 
' Me no dar« kill Cains Maiine, a Dieu Messieurs, tne be dead si 
je toach Marias.' Lodge was a acholar, too, a gradunte of Osford. 
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lost an opportunity of exkihiting a moral lesson, in frhich he 
migbl: hare found mattor worth}' of his higLeet powers. 

Shakespeare knew better than to use his poetiy like 
'a stalking horse, and under the presentation of that 
to shoot his * sermons. He * exhibits bis moral lessons,' 
juat aa life does, in the warp and woof of the web. 

Of Ziear Dr. Johnson says : — 

But though this moml [that crime begete crime] be In- 
cidetituUy eiLforced, Shakettpeare has suiYered ttie virtue o£ 
CordBlia to perish in a ja&i cause, cruiitrary tu iiLe nutural ideas 
of justice^ to the hope of the reader, and, what \& yet more 
Btru-nge, to the faith of the chronicles. ... A play in wliich 
the wicked prosper, and the virtuoua nisBcarry, may douhtJcfis 
be goud^ because it is s. just representation of iLe coniiiion 
events of life ; but since alt rensuiiaWe beings naturally love 
justice, I cannot easily be persuaded that the obaeL'ratioD of 
justice makes a play worse. 

He therefore gives the preference to Tait'a version of 
Z(R«r, where Cordelia marries Edgar and Lear dances 
at the wedding. Doubtless our feelings when Lear 
bangs over the dead body of Cordelia are poignant, and 
we rebel against bo cruel a fate, but it had to be. It is 
the logical outcome of hers and her father's characters. 
People aometiinea by good luck escape the consequenees 
of pride and folly, but these did not, ' The wonder i? 
he hath endured so long.' Besides, what Dr. Johnson 
overlooks, 'the wicked' did not * prosper.' The five 
wicked people all die before Lear, and three good ones 
survive. 

Dr, Johnson overlooks another cascj when the drama- 
tist 'lost an opportunity of exhibiting a moral lesson.' 
Falstaff is behind the scene in Henry V. He might 
have been brought in a chair by Bardolpb and Piatol, 
and have made his death-bed repentance to a clergyman 




of the Eatablished ChuMh, and departed^ if not in the 
odor of sanctity, at least in an inipreasive and moral 
manner. Shakespeare could have writteu the scene in 
balf an hour, and have made it acceptable to the audi- 
enca by coticgaliiig the fayct that it was a moral leaaon. 
He had promised in the epilogue to Henry /F, Part 
2, to bring; the old hnigbt on tlie afca-ge ag^iii' But it 
would have been a grave artistic error to do so^ for it 
Would have distracted attenbion from the central figure, 
'that Star of Euglaad,' and from the hero, the English 
army, so admirably presented in its component parts, 
the Englishman, the WeUhmao, and the IrishmaD, 
with the Scotchman, — hereafter to prove its main- 
stay, ^ — ]uat ou the outeMrts. A 'necessary question of 
the play is to be conB.!dered,^ and Sir John cannot be 
allowed to occupy the centre o£ the stage and distort 
the action. 

The stem virtue of the moralist ia, however, sensible 
of the attraction of Falstaff. He exclaims: — 

Eat FaJ^Caff! unimitated, nnimitable FalstaSI how ahalll 
describe tliee? Tiiou conipoantl of sense and vice; of seiiae 
which may be admired but not esteemed, of vice which may 
be despised bat hardly detested? . . . Yet the mau thus cor- 
rupt, tinin despicable, makes himself neceaaary to the ptince 
that despises him, by tlie most pleasing of idl qualities, per- 
petual gaiety, by ait unfailing power o£ exciting laughter, 
which is the more freely indulged as his wit ia not of the 
splendid or ambitioua kind^ but coTisIgts in easy scapes aud 
sallies ol levky, which make sport, but raise no envy. It 
must be observed, tliat he is stained with no enormous or 
sangninary crimes, so that bis licentioitaness is not so offens- 
ive but that it may he borne fur his mirth. 

Eeraembering, suddenly, his duty to society, the Doc- 
tor comes about, and conclndea : — 

The moral to be drawn from this reprsBentation is that no 
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man w more daogeTocis thnn he that, witit a will to cornipt, 
hatli the power to please; and that neitiier wU nor honesty 
ought to think tlieniselvea safe with such a companion when 
they see Henry seduced by FalstafF. 

In his preface, Dr. Johnson assumes without question 
Shakespeare's power. He uotea that — 

Upon ereiy other atag^e the universal agent is love, by 
whose power aJl good and evil h distributed and ever; action 
quickened or retarded^ . . . But love is only oae of niany 
passions, and im it has no great influence on the &u.m uf life, 
it Iios littl^i Dperatioii in the dramas of a poet, who caught 
his ideas from the living woi'hl, and ex.hibited only what he 
saw before hiin. He knetr that any other pafision, as it was 
regnlar or exarbitant, was a cause of happiness or calamity. 

The critic probably refers to the tragedies, for it is 
only in Homeo and Juliet that love la the sole motive 
force. In the comedies love^ vanity, egotism, whim — 
everything that is miDg'led in the kiudly view of life, 
contributes to our pleasure. Avarice and loyalty to race 
make Shylock a more dramatic figure than Portia. In 
Antony and Cleopatra and OiheUo love is the im- 
peliiag power, but it plays a very subordinate part in 
Hamlet-, and is abseht from Lear^ Macbeth, and Timoii. 
Shakespeare estimated all passions at their relative 
value ; ambition, revenge, avarice, and iotellectual 
pride are not exaggerated as they are by Marlowe, but 
the threads in the tangled web of human life are un- 
raveled and then woven into a coherent fabric, as men 
wove it in his day, and do in ours whan they are most 
men. 

Dr, Johnson comments on the stricture that 'Shake- 
speare has. anited tlie powers of exciting laughter and 
Sorrow not only in one mind but in one composition.' 
He admits : — 
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That . . . this is a practice contrary to the ralea of cnticism 
will be readity all&wed ; but there is always an. appeul from 
erithUm. to nature. Tlia end of writing ia to iiistruct/ tlie 
end of poetry is to instTuet by jilixtsing. Tiiat the mingled 
drains may convey all the instruction of trag^edy or comedy 
cannot he denied, beeauBe it includea both in its alterations 
of exhibition and approafhea nearer than either to the ap- 
peivraoce of life. 

He falls to appreciate the nature of the Shakespea^rean 

ti-ageJy^ as every one did till the day of Coleridge and 
Schltigel. He makes the extraordinary etatement that 
the dratnatist is weak in narration, forgetting Pros- 
pero'a story to Miranda, Horatio's talk with the guatd^ 
mec, and many other passages where the situation is 
placed before ub by narrative conversation of a dra- 
matic cjuality- He forgets tliat the ahaence of scenery 
necessitated on the Eliiahethan stage descriptive pas- 
sages to create an ilhiscon. He declares that '■his decla- 
rations or set speeches are weak.' Could he ever have 
read Jvliua Cmsar or Othello ? He says, with more 
justice, that a 'quibble [pun] is to Shakespeare what 
luminous vapours are to the ti-aveller ; he follows it at 
all adventures — it ia sure to lead him out of his way, 
and sure to engulf hiro in the mire.' He forgets that 
when piintilng was firBt invented its attraction was irre- 
sistible, and that at least one of the dramatists was a 
worse punster than Shakespeare. He points out that 
the poet was not strong in the construction of final acts 
of his plays. He defends Shakespeare for the violation 
of tlie unities, partly, perhaps, beeanae Voltaire bad at- 
tacked him so venomously i for Dr. John&on was by 

' True enough, but not ia the senae Dr. Johuaon fakes it. In- 
strnct, iiiSlruEre, to build up in the miud general co ne'e pt 10119 oE 
heauty and truth, aot to teach arithmetia or the catechism 'by 
pleastng.' 
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nature a oonaerrative clasaiciat. His argument on this 

I point is a model of cogency. He admits that he h 

r almost frjghtuned by my own temerity; and when I 

lestiiuate the fame and strength of those that malutaiu 

the contrary opiuioa I aia ready to sick down in rev- 

erential aileDce,' an attitude so foreign to his position 

before other men that we ca^n undei'stand how deeply 

rooted in the minds of critics was the belief thafthe 

unities were essential to a tragedy. Dr. Johnson 

writes : — 

The otjectioD [to cliange of scene] arising from the im- 
pOBsibility of passing the first hour at Alexundriu, and the 
next at Rome, supposes, tliat when the play op^ns, the sp^c- 
tat.or really believes himself at Alexandria, and believes that 
his walk to the tiiealTC has lieen a voyage fco Egypt, and 
that ha lives in the daya i»f Autony and Cleopa.tra. Surely 
he that imagines this may imugine more. He that can take 
the Btuge at one time for the palace of the Ptolemies, may 
talie it iiJ half an hour for the promontory of Actium. . . . 
The drama exhibits successive imita.tion3 of successive actions, 
and wliy may not tho second imitation represent an action 
that happened years after the first, if it be so connected with 
it that nothing but time can be supposed to intervene? 

Hig argument ought to have been enough entirely to 
destroy the slavish regard for the unities, already much 
weakened^ His predecessors had excused Shakespeare, 
on tlie plea of his ignorance and the lack of taste in his 
audiences. Dr, Johnson defends him, on the ground of 
the essential nature of dramatic illusioD. Shakespeare's 
tragedies fulfilled the etisential requirement ; they held 
the attention of the audience when acted, and they de- 
lighted the most cultivated part of the audience when 
well acted. Dr. Johnson, might have added, *■ If the 
spectatora were willing to accept an English boy in 
female attire as the Queen of Egypt, no greater strain 
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would be superinduced on their imag'inatlons "by con- 
aidering a platform in London to be in succession the 
palace of tlie Ptolemies in Alexandria and tbe hall of 
the imperial Cffisars in Rome/ 

Hia comparison between Shakespeare and the regular 
writers is marked by tbg same victorious common 
Bcnse ; — 

The work of a correct and regular writer is a garden accu- 
rately formeii tmil diligently plunted, railed with aliad^ee and 
sccQted with flowara : the composition of Shakespeare is a 
foregt, in which o&kB extend their brnnche^ and pines tower 
in tlie atr, intersperaed sometinies with weeds and hramhles, 
and aotnetimea giving Ghelter to niyrtl^ atid roses ; filling the 
eye with awful pomp and gratifying the mind with endleas 
diversity. 

There ia still here a suggestion of the old hereRy that 
Shakespeare * lacked art,' which really meant that he 
lacked artificiality ; but h&d Dr. Johnson noticed that 
the forest wa& far more germane to the spirit of man 
than the garden, he would have left little to be desired 
in the way of appreciation. 

The great moralist lacked the quickness of apprehen- 
aion necessary to amend the dark places in the text^ — 
indeed, Bome places that are quite clear aeemed dark to 
him. For instance, Lear says : — 

X>ear daughter, I confess that I am old ; 

Age is unneeessaTi/.. On my knees I heg . , . 

Dr. Johnson says the meaning of 'Age is unnecessary' 
is 'Old age has few wants/ whereas the reader feels at 
ouoe that the speech is bitterly ironi^ial^ and the ex- 
pression in question means that old men are superfluous 
or useless. Again, in Merry 'Wi've-s^ V, v, Falstaff 
says, ' Ignorance itself is % plummet over me.' 
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The word ' plummet ' Dr. Jotnson saysshould be ' plume.* 
The exact meauln^ of this passage is obscure, but it ia 
di£&Cult to see bow ' plume ' enlighteQa it. Falstaff may 
mean, I am ao shallow that ignorance can sound me 
with a plummet, or, ignorance can hold a plumb line to 
rectify oiy errors. The dtfBcuUy lies iu the word * over,' 
In A3 J^o« -Like It Silvius saya to Phebe, — 

Will you sterner be 
Than be that dies and lives by bloody drops ? 

This passage gave a great deal of trouble to early com- 
mentators, though it is evident, as Silvius had a few 
lines before spoken of an executioner, that the meaning 
is ' Will yoit be moi-e cold-hearted than a man who lives 
and dies by a bloody trade?* * LiTea and dies ^ is equival- 
ent to 'gains his living by,* or 'passes his life in,' and 
13 so used DOW. Dr. Johnson said it should read — 

Will yoii steruer be 
Than he that (fyw his lips by bloody drops ? 

For this change no good reason can be given. The 
trouble probably arises from the fact that either Shake- 
speare or the printer carelessly transposed '■lives and 
dies ' into *■ dies and lives.* 

1/ Dr. Johnaon illustrates well the prosaic and literal 
TOndency of the eighteenth century. In common with 
several others he is determined to find a logical se- 
quence of thought in the fooling of the clowns, and 
rehashes Launce's soliloquy in the Two Gentlemen of 
Verona. Wit in a man like Benedick has a substratum 
of senae^ but wit in a rattlebrain skips over the surface 
of thought, touching it here and there, with only the 
most airy connection of ideas, and frequently none at 
all. TbiB a noan like Dr. Johnson cannot understand. 
He tries to turn nonsense into his idea of sense, and 
comic poetry into prose. 
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In interpreting passages where analysis only \a 
needed, Dr. Johnson is much more euccessful, and, of 
course, hl3 other emendations aro not always as ahaurd 
as those cited, though he is not credit&d with any of 
the Dotable ones. He laid down In Ma admirable pre- 
fatory essay the sound rule to '■ adhere to the old boohs' 
and avoid conjecture unless buttresaed by evidence. 
Unfortunately, he did not always adhere to this rule. 
His name is ioseparabJy connected with that of Shake- 
speare. Hia edition, leedited by Steevena and Heed, and 
republished in this country many times, wa3 the one 
irom which our fathers leamed the plays. In particular* 
many persons will remember the seventeen brown 
octavos of 1809, in which they first read the playa fifty 
years ago. 

His edition was venomously attacked by a man named 
Keudrick, who is mentioned in Goldsmith^s Retaliation^ 
but Dr. Johnson was too dig^^iified a person to pay 
any attention to criticism, and Kendrick had not learn- 
ing or ability enough to cause him any uneasiness. Be- 
slde3j Dr. Johnson's theory was that to notice critics 
was the only way to give them any Importanoe. 'De- 
pend upon it, sir,' he said, 'no man was ever written 
down but by himself.' He failed entirely to appreciate 
Theobald, who entered into tlie spirit of the p3ayR so 
much more fully than he could, and said to his friend, 
Dr. Bumey: ^Warburton would make two-and-fifty 
Theobalds cut into slices.' He added, however, 'The 
worst of Warburton is that he has a rage for saying 
flomething when there is nothing to be said,* which 
certainly would not apply to Theobald, who always 
makes his point. With Steevens, the next editor who 
republished and amplified Johnson's edition, he was on 
the best of terms, and made him a member of the 
Literary Club on the same night that the historian 
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Gibbon was admitted. Steevens gaya life and credit to 
Jolinson's Shakespeare, and, thougli a very acrimoniouB 
peraoc, was careful not to offend bis senior. He was, 
too, a wit and a sebotar, and possessed in his couver- 
satiocal power a sure passport to Johnson's favor. Dr. 
Johnson was equally fortunate in his friends and in his 
enemies. Had Steevens been among the latter, hh work 
on Shakespeare's playa would have been severely and 
deservedly criticised. 

One point which should be noted in Dr. Johnson's 
favor is, tliat when he found a passage unintelligible 
he did not ignore it, as some of his predecessors had 
done, but confessed his inability to mate it clear. He 
Bays; 'To time I have been obliged to resign many 
passages, which, thoug;h I did not understand them, 
will perhaps hereafter be explained.' *■ In many passages 
I have failed like others ; and from many, after all my 
^orts, I have retreated, and confessed the repulse. I 
have not passed over, with affected superiority, what is 
equally difficult to the reader and to myself, bnt where 
I could not instruct him have owned my ignoi-auce.* 

The great charm, of Dr. Johnson as a man id, that 
he was absolutely honest; there was no afEectation 
about him. This is not an undesirable trait in a critic, 
though by no means universal. 



EDW^AHD OAFWT.T. (1713-1781) 

With the exception of Theobald, the editors previ- 
ously mentioned were ^.mateurs. It was not perceived 
that a peculiar kind of scholarship, quite as minute and 
painstaking as that requisite for editing a Greek or 
Latin text, was called for to collect and arrange the 
materials and deduce the proper readings^ and, even 
had it been perceived, a generation or two would have 
passed before such a tyi>e could be developed. Con- 
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jectural readings had been freely and sometioiea raslily 
admitted. Everywhere in England * ingenious gentle- 
men ' indulged in guesseB as to wbat the author said, 
and corresponded with one another and with the editors. 
The editors printed tbe conjectures if they liked, and 
each expended a large amount of energy in ahiiaing 
other editors. Each successively formed his text largely 
on that of his predecessor, with the exception of Theo- 
b:dd, whom all agreed in regarding as a poor creature, 
because be argued bis points on evidence and waa usu- 
ally right. Eowe bad formed bis test on the Fourth 
Folio^ with some use of a late quarto, now lost, in the 
ca&e of HamleL Pope followed Rowe, with some use 
of the quartos and more of his own imagination. Theo- 
bald waa an editor in the true sense. AVarburton as- 
serts that he collated the former editions, but Capell, 
one of the moat accurate men tliat ever livedo saya that 
Warburton based his t^xt on that of Theobald. Dr. 
Johnson stated the proper rule, but also based bis text 
on that of Theobald. There was no agreement as to 
editorial method or as to the relative value of the 
sourcea, nor was the propriety recognized of giving a 
former editor credit for his readings when accepted. In 
this respect Theobald alone seems to have been con- 
Bclentioua, though Warburton accused bim of appro- 
priating his notes, a thing he waa unlikely to do, aa he 
would have seen that the notes were more discreditable 
than the theft. 

The great editors, Capell, Steerens, and Malone, were 
scholars in the fullest sense. All of them were men of 
independent fortunes, and devoted themselves to re- 
aearcii from natural bias. Admitting tbat they pos. 
Bessed something of the specialist's instinct in gathering 
materials without reference to their value, their indus- 
try in gathering materialis waa unremitting. They ex- 
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ammed the original texts with nuDute care and printect 
the coDJectaral readings in not^s at the hottom of the 
page^ so that the eonrt of inqairy of successive genera^ 
tions of scholars could attack the task of settling as far 
as possible on an accepted text, a task broaght well 
towards a conclusion by the Cambridge editors in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, 

Edward Capell was the most of an old-fashioned 

* antiquary' of the three^ though Malone was not far 
behind him. In his ten-volntne edition of 1768 he gave 
disputed readings in footnotes, so that his is the first 

* variornm edition,' He revised the division of the 
plays into acts and scenes^ observing carefully the 
dramatic principle that a scene is a place, though the 
persons present may change. 

He published two books of ^eaJinf^s in Shalcespeare 
(hionnd in one volume as we have it) in 1774, which 
contained an admirable glossary of obsolete words. 
This was withdrawn, but repabUshed after his death in 
three beautifid volumes, the third containing extracts 
from Elizahethfln books which Shakespeare might be 
Bnpposed to have read, and passages from older books 
illustrating the plays. Capell's work is strictly Shake- 
spearean scholarship, as distinguished from Shake- 
spearean criticism, and it is impossible to overestimate 
his industry and conscientiousness. He is said to have 
transcribed the plays eight tiroes with his own hand. 
He devised a system of symbols, and he crowded so 
much into bis notes that it is sometimes very difficult 
to ascertain the point. No one but a most persevering 
specialist would attempt to decipher his meaning. Hia 
long introduction to the plays is one of the most con- 
fused pieces of prose in tbe language. Dr. Johnson 
said^ *The fellow should have come to me. I would 
have endowed his purpose with words. As it is, he doth 
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galtble monstrously.' But the sense and leamini^ ai 
Capell are everywhere evideat in his ill-formed seu- 
tencea. 

Capell was too much of a gentleman to engage in the 
personal controversies that engaged the attention of the 
otheredttora (except Dr. Johnaoa). He alludes to Rowe, 
Pope, and Theobald as the first, second, and third 'of 
the moderns.' Like the rest he fails to do justice to 
Theobald, and he complainB that Steeven9 plagiarized 
from hiK edition without giving' him credit. He left his 
Shakespearean collection to the University of Cam- 
bridge, and it forms one of it:^ mo&t valued treasures. 
The editors of the Cambridge Bdition (1865) say in 
their preface that in Capell'a copy of the Second Folio, 
'annotated in the margin with a multitude of marka in 
red ink,* — conventional symbols showing how it differs 
from the First Folio, —which they examined carefully, 
*they hardly in a single instance found him wrong.' 

QBOBQIi STEBVSNB (1736-16100) 

Steevens, the next editor, was a man of greater ability 
than Capell, and of almost equal industry. His life was 
devoted to Shakespearean scholarship. In 1776 he pub- 
lished twentj of the quartos, being as he supposed the 
whole number of those printed before the Restoration 
that had survived. In 1799 he published six old plays, 
on which Shakespeare had founded Measure far Meas- 
ure, the Comedy of Errors, tha Taming of the Shra-w^ 
King John^ Henry /F, and Henry V. He says, ' As I 
hare only ooUeefced materials for future artists, I consider 
what I have been doing as no more than an apparatus 
for their use. . . . My design amounted to no more 
than a wish to enconrage others to think of preserving 
the oldest editions of the English writers^ which are 
growing scarcer every day, and afford the world all the 
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4r iplbaaiue it can receive from the mo^t 

mlhoriiT itinriirn of its noblest poet/ 

bft \yn W assisted Johnson ia a new edition of the 
MJh^ m taHi vt>lumes. From this time he worked enthusi- 
(Bljt-' '--i favorite author^ a seconil edition appear- 

l|l|[ tu . ■ - >. :i third, in which he was aa»isted by Isaac 
IDwJL IM IT80, and a fourth of fifteen volumes in 1793. 
Vk» awMO uf Johason was retained in all these editions, 
QK afioouut of its commercial value. This laat was 
MkiiMi] timler the superintendenoQ of Mr, Reed, in 
twwty-uiic volumes, and is really Steevenis^s edition. It 
^VM reprinted in our country in 1809, and contained 
^e&ides the plays a volume of Prolegomena,, The teit 
of 'Johnson and Steevens,' or 'Johnson, Steevens, and 
Kwd,* published in many forms, was read by our fathers 
anil grandfathers up to the middle of the century. 

Steevens was too apt to adopt an unauthorized read- 
ing for the sake of re^ulatin^ the versifieation. Mr. 
Kotuble, the great actor, said, 'he had no ear for the 
colloquial metre of our old dramatists' ; but hta know- 
ledge of the coatume, the manners, the laug-uage, and the 
snperstitions of the time of Shakespeare was very great, 
and enabled hjm to explain many obscure passages. He 
was a man of wit and of a * sarcastic and mischievons 
temper/ and has been called the 'Puck of critieiam,' 
He laid traps for other writers on the subject, and, 
when they fell into one, rejoiced with diabolical glee. 
He dwelt with minuteness on 3.ny allusion to indelicate 
subjects, and attributed the notes on them to two harm- 
less gentlemen, Collins and Amner, tha first a friend of 
Capcll's and the last an exemplary and retiring clergy- 
man. How he managed to escape the peuEdties of the 
English law of libel does not appear. He kept up tie 
traditional reputation of Shakespeare's editors by quar- 
reling with Malone, but learned to respect his learning. 
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It waa ol him that it was wiitten : ' Wliea death by one 
stroke and in one moment makes such a dtspersion of 
knowledge and intellect, when sucTn a man ia earried to 
his grave — the mind can f &el but one emotion ; we oon- 
ftider the vanity of everything beneath the buu — we 
perceive what shadows we are and what shadows we pur- 
sue.' The poet Rogers said, with less feeling but more 
point, 'So, the old wol£ is dead in his den." Br. John- 
son, who knew him iatiraately, said when Beauclero 
had declared that he was ' malignant ' : * No, Sir, he is 
not malignant. Heismi9ch3evou3,if youwill. He would 
do no man an essential injury: he may, iudeed, love to 
make eport of people by vexing their vanity.' Thig is 
perhaps as charitable a judgment as can be made. 

One of Steevena'a bo^jes is amusingly described by 
Mr. Lee in Shakespeare and thu 3/ofIern Starje. In 
the The(ttrical Review J a short-lived periodical of 1763, 
appeared an anonymoua biography of Edward Alleyn, 
the famous actor of Shakespeare's day. It contained 
the statement that — 

A gentleman of honour and veracity in the cnmmisaion 
of the peace foi* IVIiddlesex has shown us a, letter duted in the 
year 1600, which be assures ua hag been in the posaesaion of 
hh family by th@ mother's sidfe^ for a long sericA ot yeara 
and which bears all the marks of antiquity. 

The letter as printed runs : — 

Fbeend Marle, — I must tlesyre that my syater hyr 
WEtebe, and the cookerie book yon promyBed be sent by the 
nia.n. I never longed for thy compEuiy mare tlian lost night ; 
we were all very merrye nt the Globe, when Ned Alleyn did 
not acruple to affyrme pleasantly to thy friend Will that lie 
had stolen his speech about the qualilyea of an actor's excel' 
jeneye in Mtnttlet hia tragedye, from conversatioiie^ manyfold 
and opinions ^ven by Allen which had pasaed between them 
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toncbinge the subject. SStake^peare did not take thlstalkein 

good sorter but Jonsoa put an end to the stryfe with wittilie 
Buying, This affaire ueedeth no CDntentioQe^ yoa etole it from 
Ned no doubt i do not marvel; have jou not Been him act 
times without imniber ? 

Believe me moi^t eyncerelie 

Harrie 

Thyne, G. Peel. 

This is palpably a forgery. The * Believe me mosit 
Bincerely thine ' alone is enough to condemn it-, fro say 
nothing of the fact that Peele died in 1598 and Shake- 
speare's Hamlet was not played before 1602. But it 
was copied into the Annual Hetfister of 1770^ and into 
Mioffvaphia Literaria in 17TT. It wa3 shown t-o be 
clearly spurious in D'lfiraeli's Cunos'Uies of Literal 
ture in 1839, but it has appeared since in the Academy 
of London and in Poet Lore in our country. D'laraeli 
alsogives Sceevens credit, though without definite proof, 
for originating' the ' deadly npaa tree of Java,' the 
ef&uvia from which * spread desolation through a dis- 
trict of twelve or fourteen miles, affording a scene of 
desolation,' aceording to the London Mag ttzine^'-\i^ 
yond what poets have described or painters delineated.' 
It is given there as an 'extract from the diary of a 
Dutch traveler,' who seems to have been as unreal as 
*the gentleman of honour and veracity' with a 'family 
by the mother's side* who communicated the letter 
from 'G. Peel.' The * deadly upas tree' was a fayorite 
image for orators in tha early part of the nineteenth 
century when referring to the opposite party, but is 
now virtually extinct, and, if not Steevens's invention, 
J8 worthy of him. 

Mr. Steevens's preface to his edition of 1793 is full 
of incisive wit. It is particularly to be noticed how 
admirably he works quotations from the poet into hia 
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discoarae. He diacusaea the portraits of Shakespeare 
and the engravings from the Droeahout print, from 
Howe's edition, dowu to Malone's, twelve in number, 
and remarka in au oE-haud mauuer, ^No two of the&e 
portraits are alike, nor does ^nj one of them bear the 
slightest TesBmblanee to its wretched origiaaL' Such a 
elapdash judgment lessens our faith in tbe writer, 
wbicli i3 almost demolished by the following extraordi- 
nary statement : — 

We have not reprinted the Sonnets, etc, of Shakespeare, 
because the strongest act of PaTliamsnt that could be framed 
would fail to compel read&rs. into tbeir eenrice, notwithstand- 
ing these miacellaneous poems have d&rived every posBibls 
advantage from the literature and judgmetit of their only 
intelligent editor, Jlr^ Malone, whose impleiueuta of crid- 
cism, like the ivory rake and golden gpade of Pnideiitius, 
are on this occasion disgraced by the objects of their culture. 
Had Shakespeare produced no other wurks than these, hie 
bamg would hare reached us with as httle celebrity a.a time 
has conferred on. that of Thomas Watson, an older and much 
more elegant sonneteer. 

The history of criticism furnishes few more inept 
judgments than the above. Steevens says of Monck Mar- 
son, after praising some of his stricturea on a former edi- 
tion of Shakespeare : ' Mr. M. Mason will al&o forgive 
us if we add that a small number of his proposed amend- 
ments are suppressed through honest commiseration.' 
Perhaps Christian charity would have left Mr. Steevens'a 
opinion of the Sonnets in * its proper obscurity,' for 
Steevens was a great scholar. His expression was no 
doubt due to the fact that Malone had edited the Sonnets. 

HDMOHD MAIiOHB (1711-1812) 

The last of the three Shakespearean editors of the 
latter eighteenth century was an Irishman settled in 
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LoodoD. He was no less industrious tlian Capel], but 
more systematic, and, if not bo brilliant as Steevena, less 
opinionated and inoisive, and covered more ground in 
his investigation than either of hia great oontempora- 
ries. In 1778 he published An Attempt to Ascertain 
the Order in whlrh the Plays of Shakespeare were 
written ; and in 1780 two volumes, entitled, Supple- 
menial Ob^enationa concerning Brooke's Rendering 
of the Italian Poem, Homeus and Julkt; Shaker 
spearE' s Poems and the Seven Doubtful Plays, includ- 
ing Pertdes. To this was appended an ' Essay on the 
English Stage,' which he afterwards expanded with 
minute and accumte learning. In 1790 hia edition of 
the playg and poems was puhlislied in ten volumes^ 
This included the historical JLooount above mentioned, 
and an essay on the relations between Shakespeare 
and Bbd JonsoD, and a dissertation on the three parts 
of Henry VL 

Malone discovered at Dulwich College, near Lon- 
don, the Memorandum Book of Philip Henslowe, a 
theatrical husineM man contemporary with Shake- 
speare. ' Discovered * is perhaps too strong a word, but 
Malone's attention having been called to it, he printed 
considerable extracts from it and waR able to settle some 
dates and questions of authorship. It was edited by 
Collier for the Shakespeare Society in 1856, but had 
been much mutilated smce Malone used it. It contains 
enti-ies of the plays acted under Henslowe's manage- 
ment, of the amounts received from the performance, 
the sums paid to the playwrights, and inventories d£ 
apparel and properties, and receipts with the anto- 
grapha of various dramatists. It is an oddly spelled 
and confused lot of fragments, but establishes some 
facts of minor importance. Malone also copied extracts 
from the Stratford Register, and from the Stationer's 
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Book — - that ia, the record of books allowied to be 
printed — every item he could find th:Lt bore directly 
or iudirectly on the life of the poet. He &aiil that he 
could prove Rowe's life erroneous id many jiarticiilara. 
This he was unable to do, but he corrected some mis- 
takes mads by Rowe and added a few insignificant 
facts. He regarded the First Folio as the prime author- 
ity, whereas Steevens gave more credit to the quartos, 
liektions between Steeveus and Malone were strained 
at ono time, but Malone was too accurate and well 
grounded a commentator to make it safe to attaick him. 
!BitsoD, it is true, did criticise him in a number of 
pamphlets for his preference for the First Folio; but 
Ritsoo, though far superior to Kendrich, was not strong 
enough to make any impreRsiou on the reputation of a 
great auholar like Malone. 

At his d«ath he left a great number of notes on the 
text — he was a very careful and tireless collator — 
and other antiquarian matter relating to Shakespearean 
questions. These were edited and seen through the 
press by James Boswell, the son of Dr. Johnsou'a bio- 
grapher. The edition is known as ' Malone 'a Vario- 
rum,' and is an encyclopedia of all that was known 
about Shakespeare at the time. The footnotes contain 
comments and various readings, each credited to the 
proper author. The first, second, and third volumes 
(^Prolegomena') are taken up with the principal writ- 
ings connected with Shakespeare, prefaces to the 
former editions. Dr. Farmer's Essay on the learuing of 
Shakespeare, Rowe's life, and an esamination by Ma- 
lone of portions of the First and Second Folios, show- 
ing the great superiority of the First in correctness, and 
accounting for the errors in the Second. He says that 
the ' editor of the Second Folio, whoever he was, and 
Mr. Pope are the great corrupters of our poet's text,.' 
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He even saya that the Second Folio should never be 
opened, but Steevens raaliciously points out that he had 
'^ admitted 186 corrections from it into his text.' These 
are for the most part, however, corrections of no Ina- 
portance, or &uch as any one accustomed to reading 
proof would make as a matter of course. Matone would 
admit 1^0 conjectural emendations without good collat- 
eral evidence. He said that the number of unautlior- 
Vized emendations in CapelFs edition {unounted to 9T2. 
This can only be justified by counting minor queations 
of form, such as ' I am ' for * I *m,' and the like. Capell 
gave more weight to the quartos than Malone, to whom 
_^ the First Folio was of prime authority. 

Malone was honestly devoted to t1i6 taak of makinig a 
text of Shakespeare as nearly as possible to represent 
the worda written by the master, and was not of a com- 
bative diBpositiou, despite his nationality. Steevens was 
jealous of him and made him the target for witty invec- 
tive, but Maloue's learning and exactness gave him a 
slight advantage over his adversary, who snvpaaaed him 
in wit and literary power. There was little of the asper- 
ity of the day of Pope, Theobald, and Warburton left. 
It may be that Malone would not have done as much 
Work as be did had he not been spurred on by the desire 
to prove Steevens wrong. 'Principles not men' is a 
sound maxim ethically, but a personal attack arouses 
Shakespearean commentators to effort — at least it did 
HO in the eighteenth century. It is strange that Shake- 
speare, the most peaceable of the Elizabethans, should 
have been the snbject of a controversy he would have 
avoided when living, and that no one should fight over 
^e body of Ben JousoB^ wlio lived \a au Jxtraoa^WTft ol 

voijibat. But oar aacestors, Frenc\i an.d ^lagWsV, ?\wa.^* 
usetj theuAiue of a, saint for a war-cry. 

-^alone'a accurate knowledge oi tW ^WiaVe^V^^ 
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drama enabled him to prove that Vortigern^ impudently 
asserted by the author, Ireland, to be a genuine play of 
Shakespeare's, was a forgery. He detected at once 
the spurious oharaeter of the manuscript poems, the 
poet Chatterton produced and asserted to be of the 
fourteenth century. Readers of Shakespeare, as well 
as scholars, owe him a great debt. He can be forgiven 
for the Bflorilege of putting a coat of whitewash on the 
bust of Shakespeare in the Stratford church, for he 
had a maaia for preserving things over a csatury 
old. 

After the publioation of Malone'a Variornna and^ 
the Johoson-Steeveas-Keed edition, the elucidation of 1 
Shakespeare's text became more scientific. The sources 
aud the authoritative dissertations were accessible to all. 
Comparison could readily be made between all sug- 
gested readings. The canons of criticism were well es- 
tablished. Futile and IJceutious conjectures were still 
made^ bnt they commanded little attention. The com- 
mentaries of Seymour and Becket were more absurd 
than anything that had appeared before, but they were 
disregarded. A printer, Zachary Jackson, who had cor- 
rected a great deal of proof, was able to show how some 
of the errors in the original texts had originated in 
mistakea of the compositor. When he steps beyond this 
narrow province, he falls into ludicrous errors. For 
instance, quoting Ursula's words in Much Ado Ahout 
Nothing^ III, i ; — 

Signior Benedick, 
For shap^ for bearing', argament and valour 
GroeB foremost in report through Italy, 

Mr. Jackson remarks from the depths of domestic 
experience ; — - 

'^^gUment is the very worst recomniend&tlan to a lady's 
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love, as it is not only productive of eeriouH quarrels abroad, 
but also the strongest poison to domestic happiuesa. 
Our author wrote : — 

Signior Benedick 
For shape, /orieorEwj; argument, and valoui 
Goea foremost in report through Italy,' 

Thus the recornniendation is strang'T he aver forbears 
ar^umgnt in order to avoid dissension: Such endowments, 
I think CDuld not fail oi finding sufficient intluence in the 
heart of Beatrice, 

Again» in Tfoilus and Cressida^ Alexander says ; — 

Hector, whose patteni^a 
Is as a virtue fixed, to-daj^ was moved. 

JacksoQ saya, — 

We should read : — 

Hector, whose patience 
Is aa a vulture fixed, to-day was niovbd. 

Thus the patienca of Hector is compared to the Vulture, 
which never moves from the object of its insatiate gluttony 
till it has entirely devottred it. 

These things belong to the hnmor of Sbakespearean 
criticism, and need be pursued no further. Kven in 
our owtl country not many years ago a commentator 
full of praiseworthy reverence for the First Folio, 
extending' to the uiost palpable errors of punctuatioa, 
interpreted Perdita'a words which read :^ 

O Doricles, 
Your praises are too large ; but timt your youth 
AnJ the true blood which peepeth fairly throngh it, 
Do plainly gire you out a.n unstained shepherd, 
With wisdoii), I might fear, my Doricles, 
You woo'd me the laUe way. 
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Even with the above original faulty punctuation Iho 
coDstruction is pluiu enough. ' With wisdom' qualifies 
'I might fear,* hut tbe commentator in question in- 
sists that *with wiailom ' qualifies 'unstained,' that 
Perdita means that her lover is a shepherd untainted 
with worldly wisdom. That is equal to anythiug of 
Warhurton's or Jacksou's. 

But common senae has heen the rule since the eight- 
eenth century. Discussion is conducted on scientific 
principles. Research haa cleared up many obscure allu- 
sions, and every accessible record tliat could throw any 
light on the social or theatrical history of the times 
ha3 been scrutinized- It is possible that some may yet 
be itQearthed which may disclose facts of minor im- 
portance. Some one may appear who is possessed of 
the divining power of Theobald, and solve one or more 
of the cmxes in a way that shall command immediate 
assent. The day of patching the text is past, thanka 
to Capell^ Steevens, and Malone- 

During the first half of ths nineteenth century the 
editions of Staiintou, Singer, Collier, Knight, and Dyce 
were the work of conscientious Bcholars. Some of them 
gave more weight to the First FoUo, and some were 
inclined to regard the quartos as of equal or greater 
authority. The Ftrat Folio and the quartos were repro- 
duced in facsimile, making the originals accessible to 
alL In 1B52 Mr. Collier announced that be had dis- 
covered acopy of the Second Folio, copiously annotated 
in the margin, and that the corrections were appar- 
ently made soon after the publication of the book, 
1682. If so, the notes would be of high authority, as 
the writer could have heard the original deli^'ered on 
the stage by actors who received instructions directly 
from the mouth of Shakespeare, Great expectations 
were aroused, but the publication of the volume proved 
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a diBappointiiientt Experts showed that the notes were 
in tbd handn'Hting^ uf at least two persoaa, and not 
necessarily of great antiquity, possibly of the early 
eighteenth century. Analysis proved that, of the large 
number of er^surea and marginal correctiona, many 
were UQiioportant, some were auticipated by Theobald, 
many others were to be fouud m the First Folio, 
and the reat were obviously erroneous. Richard Grant 
White called attention to the fact that the annotator 
inserted in Love's Labour's Lost a atage direction to 
Biron, "gets him into a tree,' '■ which could not have 
been written before 1662, and probably was written 
jiiiicb laterv sinee '■practicable' eeenery wa& not intro- 
duced on the stage till aft«r that date. Of the 1303 
new readin«;s proposed in the notea, he showed that 
1013 were palpably inadmissible, and 173 were already 
received, leaving but 117 aa plausible, from which to 
select Such as were satisfactory. None of the really 
difficult crnxeB ai'e explained. It would seem as if the 
notes were made by some 'iDgeuious gentleman/ inter- 
ested In the poet early in the eighteenth century. "With 
the faiiiiire of these notes to unlock any of the puzzles, 
all hopes of a contemporary annotated edition perished. 
The great event of the nineteenth century was the 
publication of the Cambridge Edition, hegiin under the 
editorship of George Clark and John Glover and com- 
pleted under the editorship of Clark and William Aldia 
Wright. The text is an extremely conservative one, and 
is prepared with great care- No passage is emended 



' 'Geta up into a tree' was siiii^tituted for 'he BtnTids aside/ 
by Capell, who was followed hj Jnhnsan and Steevens and all 
editors except tho^e oi the Cuiabridgfl Editiun. This do«5 Dot ia 
the least weaken Mr. White's argnm&nt, in fact strengthens it, 
for Ctpell could not li.iva ssea the Colliec folio, and the anootator 
might have seen CupeU's sditLuu. 
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Bimply because it is unintelligible and coDJecture may 
afford a plausible meaniDg, unless probability favors the 
change. Aa an example of a chang'e atlmitted but just 
on the line of rejection, in liojtuo and JuUet, i, i, 
lino 156, Benvolio sajs that Romeo is 

SCI aecret and so close', . . . 
Ab. in the bud. bit wltli an bilvloub WDiin 
Ere he can spread bis sweet leaveB to the air, 
Or dedicate Uis beauty to tlie same. 
The word '■same'^ gives a, clear meaning, but it is dread- 
fully commonplace and un -Shakespeare an. Theobald 
proposed : ' And dedicate hia beauty to the 8un,^ which. 
was followed by all ths editors except Malone, and Col- 
lier in his first edition. Collier afterwards adopted the 
reading ' sun ' on the authority of the manuscript an- 
notator. The Cambridge Edition reads 'sun,' probably 
on the ground that the word was originally written 
* sunne,* which the compositor could readily mistake f or 
*same.' There must be an explanation o£ the niiatake. 
It is not enough that the change improves the poetry. 

The Cambridge text is taken aa the basis of most of 
the modern popular editions, whose name is legion. 

The Shakespeare scholar editors in our country are 
Grulian C. Yerplanck^ whose handsomely illustrated edi- 
tion oame out in 1847, and Richard Grant White, a very 
excelieut though rather opinionated commentator. Hia 
first edition was published 185T-65, and his second, 
in which he receded from some of the readings given in 
the first, in 1883. This is called the Riverside Edition, 
and is a beautiful specimen of bookmaking. The monu- 
mental Variorum of Dr. Furness Is in the course of 
publication. A large octavo is devoted to each play (two 
to Hamlet). The text is sometimttis that of ths folio, and 
sometimes based on that of the Cambridge Edition. 
Relow the text are given all the readings of the authori- 
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ties and of the principal editors. Beneath are conjec- 
tural explanations and suggestioos, each credited to its 
author. In an appendix are treatises on the text, on the 
date of appearance, copies of rare quartos, reprints of 
the origiual stories, and copious extracts from dramatic 
and literary critics, — a. complete Shakespearean li- 
hrary, When this great edition is complete, neither the 
ordtDarj reader mteresteil in Shakespearean questions 
nor the specialist will need any other apparatus crid- 
cuSy for the first can obtain from it all the valuable 
information he needs, and the second can find full refer- 
ences to the original authorities to be looked up in some 
great library. 

There is, however, no absolutely aathoritative text, 
nor 19 it likely that there ever will be one, unless a com- 
mittee of the leading scholars of Kngland, Germany, 
and America were formed to deliberate, exchange views, 
and vote on all disputed points. It is not likely that 
sucli a body will ever be formed ; and even if it should 
be, the results of the labors of the revisers of the Eng- 
lish Bible give no surety that the decision of the ma- 
jority Would be acceptable to the great body of the 
lovers of Shakespeare. A great vfriter cannot be cor- 
rected in vital points except by himself. Originality ia 
the mark of his style, and it would be as diftic^ult for 
the best of his contemporaries to 611 out a lapsed line as 
it is for one o£ us. We have a text in which many 
thousands of evident corrections and a few happy con- 
jectural emendations have beea made. Shakes i>eare*s 
works are accessible to all very nearly in the form in 
which he wrote them. He is substantially intelligible, 
— that is, as intelligible as any great sonl can be to his 
fellow men. At best, language has its limitations as a 
niadium of communication on the mysterious matters 
which poasessed the poet's consciousness. 



CHAPTEK VI 



THE LATE EIOHTEENTH-CENTUET ESSAYISTS 
MH8. MOWTAQD (1730-1800) 

Besides the criticism contained in the prefaces to the 
successive editions of the eighteenth century, — which 
might be supposed fco be more favorable than the general 
judgment of the literary circles, — a number of inde- 
pendent papers had been published dealing' with epecial 
textual points, and others reflecting the attihide of 
scholarly cliques. Those of Gildon and Rymer have 
been mentioned, and the sequence of the others h fol- 
lowed out minutely in Lounshnry's Shtthespeare as a 
Dramatic Artist. The opinion that the disregard of 
classic form and the combining of serious and oomic 
elements in a tragedy were radical faultEi,grew gradually 
weaker. The iucreaaiug interest taken in the plays as 
poetry, and the sustained interest taken in their pre- 
sentation, were too strong argnments for the advocates 
of classic theory. The attack by Voltaire on the Eng- 
lish dramatist as a wild barbarian, in the first half uf 
the century, in itself vicious and uureasonable, was re- 
sented as an arraignment of the taate of the" EngliBli 
nation. Patriotism forced the classicists to oppose his 
views, as it had forced Catholic and Protestant Eng- 
lishmen to unite against the invasion threatened by the 
Spanish Arniada. When they took a position favorable 
to the national poet it was easy to find good arguments 
to Biiatain it. In 1767 the Honorable Mrs. Montagu^ a 
ffrande dame with a taste for literature, published an 
essay, On the Writings and Genius of Shakespeare 
compared with t7ie Greek and Fr&nch Dramatic Poets^ 
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with some Kemarks on the Misrepreeentationa of M. de 
Voltaire. She says : — 

I was incited to the andertaking by tbe great admiration. 
dE Shakespeare'a geniiia and still greater indignation nt tiia 
treatment he had received irom a French wit, who seems to 
think he has ma.de prodigioua conceaaioni} to oar prejudices 
in favor of the works of oor coantrymicn in allowing tliem 
the credit of a few splendid paeaageg, while he speaka of every 
entire piece as a monstrous and ill-constructed farce. 

Nevertheless^ Mrs. Montagu excuaes Shakespeare on 
the grouucl of the unpolished character of his age, which 
* the examples of judicious artists and the admoQittons 
of delioate ouiinoisseura had not taught that only grace- 
ful nature and decent customs give proper subjects for 
imitation..* She attacks the French tragediesof CorneiUe 
and Racine as stilted and unnatural, and her chapter 
pn 'The PriEternatural lieings ' does not hesitate to 
claim great artistic superiority for the Englishman over 
^achyluSi Had she read the play of Voltaire, ia which, 
he attempts to emulate Samlet and creat^B the most 
absurd ghost in literature, she could have retorted on 
him with outting effect. Through Mrs. Montagu's 188 
pages the waning influence of the classic school of criti- 
cism is evident. It does not occur to her that there may 
be two schools of literature, each admirable, neither to 
be judged by rules induced from the examples of the 
other, but both hy their success ia producing beautiful 
works of art and by their hold on sueeessive generations 
of men. Dr. Johnson, according to Boawell, said that 
there ' waa not a word of true criticism in Mra. Mon- 
tagu's Shakespearean Essay'; au uugallant judgment^ 
to say tbe least. According to the same authority, hoW' 
ever, he said that ' she diffuses more knowledge than 
any woman I know, or, indeed, almost any man ' ; in 
which, unless Mrs. Montagu's conversation was vastly 
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superior to her book, be was more polite and less frank 
tba,n hia woat. 

In the year 1794, R. W. Richardson, Professor of 
Humanity at the University of Glasgow, brought out a 
small book of 187 pages entitled Philosophical Analy- 
ms of some of Shakespeare^ s Hemarkabh Cha?-acters. 
This id the first of a long line of books and essays on 
the subject, and was reprinted in Boston in 1808 ; it was 
the £rst book of littirairy critioiam printed in America. 
Since then, Shakespeare's literary characters have been 
written about more fully than any historical personagea, 
with the possible exceptions of Napoleon Bonaparte and 
Mary Queen of Scots. 

The style of the book imitates Dr. Johnson's senten- 
tious utterance, but lacks the wit and pith which give 
the original his rauk among great writers. The opening 
sentences run : — 

MoTiilista of all ages have recommended poetry as an art 
no ksa iastructive than amusing ; tending at once to unpTOve 
the heartf and entertain the fancy. Tlia genuine and original 
poet, peculiarly favored by nature, and Jntlniately acq;uainted 
with the conatitution of the human mmd^ not by a long train 
of metaphysical deductions, but, aa it, were, by immediate in- 
tuition, displays the workings of every affection, detects the 
origin of every passion, traces ita progress, and delineates ita 
character. Tbus he teaclies ua to know ourselves, inspirea us 
with magnanimous aentiments, animates love of virtue, and 
confirms onr hatred of vice. Moreover, hy liis striking pic- 
tures of ttie itiBtability of human enj'oymetifcs, we muderato 
the ve^hemence of our desires, fortify our minda, and are en- 
abled to sustain adversity. 

This is the very quintessence of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; 3. very characteristic point being the implied as- 
sumption that aoy one can beoome ' intimately acquainted 
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witb the constitution of tlie human mind b^ a long' 
train of metaphysical deduotlons,' in tbe faoe of tlie evi- 
dent fact that the lon^ train muat start from * some inti- 
mate acc[uaintance witb the human mind' unlessi some 
knowledge was revealed a priori Mr. Richardson pro- 
ceeds to dissect Hamlet by Scotch metaphysics, in which 
human nature is mapped out in a mechanical scheme 
and the 'passions' and the 'moral principles* contend 
to control the will, like liiostile farces in a foreign coun- 
try, one or the other obtaining temporarily exclusive 
possession and driving the other out. The question with 
regard to Hamlet has always been, why does be not act 
as he 13 requested to do by bis father? There is no rea^ 
son why he should not. Aa he says, he has 'cause and 
will and strength and ineana to do it.' The question is 
attractive because Hamlet ia so interesting and intelli> 
gent a man, and he ia so evidently a man that it i^ cer- 
tain there is a rational explanation of his conduct — 
rational, that is, as far aa human character is rational 
or the will motive^riven and not fortuitous. Mr. Rich- 
aids^on explains Hamlet'a failure to act, in the scene 
when he refrains from killing his uncle at prayer, by 
saying that just then he was 'irresolute,' — ^that iatosay, 
his passion, thirst for revenge, and bis moral sense of 
juatiee exactly balanced one another. Therefore he did 
not stab his uncle, nor did he give up tbe idea of doing 
80. To give Mt. Richardson's words: — 

You ask me why he did not hill the uaurper? and I ari' 
swer because he was at that moment irresolute. This irreaolu- 
tion arose fr&m the inherent principles of hig conatitation, and 
is to be accounted natural ; it arose from rirtuoua^ or At least 
from amiable aensibility. and therefore cannot be blamed. Hia 
sense of justice or his feelings of tenderness, in a moment 
when hia nolent emotiocB were not excited, overcame hii re- 
aentuient 



The reason Hamlet gives for his failure Mr. Richard- 
aoa says is not tlie true one: *0n many occasioaE) we 
allege those cooaiderations as the motives for our con- 
duct which are not the true ones.' We do, indeed, espe- 
cially wLen we are ashamed of ourselvesv but not often 
in soliloquy ; nor do we ever say, * I was precisely bal. 
anced in motive, like Buridon'a ass between two equi- 
distant aud equally attractive bundles of hay.' We 
know perfectly well that the ass could have shut one 
eye by an effort of wilL But we can hardly expect a 
Scotch metaphysician of the school of Beed, loyal to 
his wooden and systematic psychology, to solve ao in- 
tricate a problem, as the genesis of motive and the con- 
nection between character and action iu Shakespeare's 
Hamlet. The terms of his psychology — the *afEeotion8,' 
the ' passions,' the 'moral principles,* and the like — ■ 
are at once too inclusive and too nebulous todi&cuss the 
delicate elements of personality^ and his style, dealing 
as it does largely in general terms, does not lend itself 
to the delineation of individual traits when they are so 
perplexing and obscure. 

He iSj however, right as to the substratum of the 
character of Hamlet, and in this is in advance of many 
of his successors. He says (page 54) : 'The strongest 
feature in the mind of Hamlet, as exhibited in the tra- 
gedy, is an exquisite sense of moral conduct.' Again 
(page 28) : ' He is moved by finer principles, by an 
exquisite senseof virtue, of moral beauty, and turpitude.' 
This is true ; for though it may be difficult to reconcile 
Hamlet's conduct in some instance^, notably his sending 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern to death by means of a 
forged documeut, with the idea of apasisionate devotion 
to justice, it is evident that violation of the moral law 
goveraiDg the relation of the sexes is profoundly abhor- 
rent to him« and that the knowledge of the guilt of Ma 
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mother casta him into an utter agony in which the action 
uf hL3 mind is cojifused, spasmodic, and cantradictory. 
This refiiDemeDt lb also shoWD by his disgust with 
drunken excesses, and it goes far to establish the propo- 
aition that in Shakespeare's oonception he was a young 
man, as he is in the original story, and called thirty- 
one to agree with the personality of the ^eat actor, 
Burbage. In a man of thirty-one the first bloom of 
enthusiasm for virtue la worn off by the diaiUusionment 
of timCf but Hamlet exhibits the feelinga of a pure- 
minded, delicately-nurtured boy, not made cynical by 
premature worldly experience. The pedantic Edinburgh 
professor feels the charm of Hamlet's moral character, 
as thousands of others have done, unconsciously. When 
ha endeavors to give some rational explanation of hia 
actions he fails, as W6 hare seen, most lamentably. 
Ha is struck by the fact that though, — 

in the progress of the tragedy ha appears irre«oltite and in- 
decisive — discovers reluctance to perform actione, which, we 
think, needed no hesitation — proceedB to Tiolent outrage 
wliers the Dccaeion does not seem to jastlfy evidence — ap- 
pears jocular where htB Bitiuafcion is moat serious and alarm- 
ing — oaea eubterfug-es oat consistent with an ingenuous mind, 
ami expresses Bentimenta not only immoral hut inhuman, yet 
every reader and every audience have hitherto taben part 
with Hamlet. They have not only pitied, hut esteemed him; 
and the voice of tfie people, in poetry as well as politica, 
deserves some attention. 

To admit that the ' Toice of the people deserves some 
attention' is very liberal in an eighteenth-century pro- 
fessor. The problem of Haralet is well stated. It is the 
question that puzzles us to-day. Mr. Richardson cannot 
solve it, nor can the latest commentators solve it to our 
perfect satisfaction, but it haa a permanent attraction 
because it cannot be completely solved — we oannot 
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pluck the heart out of Bis mystery any more than we 
can from the mysteEj of life. He takes the ground that 
Hanilet*s insanity is feigned, though his mind ia in a 
* condition of eactreme agitation,' therein agreeing with 
the best authorities oa mental disorders. He says that 
Hamlet ^pTactices his artifice' on Ophelia in the iin- 
spoken interview when, * his doublet all unbraced, hig 
Btockiiiga fouled,' he*came before* her. It seems more 
likely that Hamlet was Qiiicti hurt when Ophelia, whom 
he had idealized^ and in a certain sense lor&d, persist- 
ently refused to see him, in obedieace to her father's 
cotnmaQda. He therefore resolved to see her, and, one 
glance revealing her timid and shallow soul, gave her 
up forever. It is certainly absurd to &n[ipoae that he 
went to see her to practice his acting- of insanity. 

In subsequent chapters Mr. Richardson analyzes thd 
characters of Macbeth, Lear, Richard HI, Jaqucs, 
TImon, and Imogen on the same principles he applied 
to Hamlet. He fails to appreciate the power of Lear 
and Macbeth, and his methodical analysis does not dis- 
close the human nature of any of the dramatic figures. 
His chapter on Imogen ia the first acknowledgment by 
a critio of the beauty of Shakespeare's women, but he 
misses a full perception of the high-bred purity and 
sweet dignity of her nature. Dr, Johnson was also 
blind to these delicate creations, howeyer, andSohlegel 
and Coleridge were soon to do them justice. 

The last chapter is devoted to the ' Faults of Shake- 
speare.^ These are summarized as, ' inattention to the 
laws of unity, deviatioDs from geographical and histori- 
cal truth, rude mixture of tragio and comic scenes, to- 
gether with the vulgarity and even indecency of lan- 
guage admitted too often into his dialogue.' That the 
unities were uecessary bad been pretty well discredited 
during the discasaione induced by the attacks of Vol- 
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tairs on tbe Eng^Iish poet, and the atithoT a<Iniit9 that 
*8otne Jeparture from the atriet rulus of unitj enacted 
by anaient critics, and some deviation from the sim- 
plicity of Grecian poets, is no loss to the drama/ but 
adds, 'Shakespeare, however^ by having known them, 
and by having adhered to tliem in some degree, would 
have been leas irregular and incoherent.' He also con- 
siders his historical and geographical mistakes of no 
great moment, but is shocked by the bad taste of bring- 
ing- oomic scenes into a tragedy and representing people 
of high soiiial station as vulgar in language. He ad- 
mits that they sometimes are so in real life, and might 
possibly be realistically represented in comedy, but 
' the solemn in dramatical composition should be kept 
apar^ from the ludicrous,' because the mind is pained 
and distracted by "^potiring in upon us at once or in 
immediate succession opposite feelings though in them- 
selves agreeable,* Taking a fact for granted and then 
finding a philosophic explanation for it ia not unknown 
in metaphysics. It never occurs to Mr, Richardson that, 
if people were pained and distracted by the graveyard 
scene in Hamlet or the porter scene in Mavheth^ they 
would stay away from the play. On tbe contrary, they 
have always insisted on their representation, as if they 
enjoyed being * pained and distracted.' The fault of 
tbe dramatist betng taken for granted, the critic ac- 
counts for it by saying that his theory was, 'follow 
nature.* 'This is an excellent maxioi,^ but ^Shake- 
speare misunderstood it.' According to Dr. Richardson^ 
nature ahoxjld be followed, not as she is^ but aa she 
should be. An artificial nature should be evolved by 
selection. Taste must be exerted. 

If we would describe a cheerful landscape, we will avoid 
mentioning the gloomy forests or deep moraaseB which may 
actually exist in it In bha manner, if we would dispose our 
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audience to entertain sentiments of veneration for some re- 
spsctahU personage, vee will throw into the shade those levi- 
ties wliiuh may have place in hts character but which lessen 
his dignity. ■ . . When a judicious improver coveta ii Ijleak 
heatli with enlivening groves, or removes the dreariness of a 
roiauine fen, by changing it into a lovely lake^ interspgrsed 
witli islands, can we accuae him of departing from nature ? 
In like manner, the poet who exclndea from ti-agetly mean 
pernons and vulgar language, because they are dissonant to 
the general tone of hia work, neither violatea nature nor ti'ea- 
passes against the great obligation he is. under of affording na 
pleaeore. 

. ■ . Though, like Polonius, statesmen and courtiers may, 
on various occasions, be very wise and very foolish ; yet, 
whatever indulgenee may he ehown to the courtierB and 
statesmen ol real life, those of ike drama must be of an uni~ 
form and otmsistent eoitduet. 

AJl thrs is an epitome of the eighteenth -century 
view of art. The repreaentation of life on the hiatorio 
Or the tragtc plane must at all hazards he dignified and 
correct. Selection must be m.ade, not of the character- 
istic or the intimately true, hut of that which aocorda 
with a certain ideal of stately social bearing* That 
dramas constructed on this principle are lifeless and 
dull docs not occur to Mr. Hiehardson ; perhaps they 
were not tiresome to him, but, as he says, 'the voice of 
the people deserves some attention,' and he pays it 
none at all. He seems to respect the rnle, ' follow 
natuvfe," but evades it by making- nature unnatural. 

More estcDsiou has been sriven to A review of Mr. 
Richardson's book than its intrinsic merit demanda, 
because it shows that the superstitious regard for the 
unities was dying out even in academic circlas, and 
because it is the first attempt to analyze any Shake- 
spearean characters as if they were real human beings, 
although he turns around and argues that they ought 
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to be unnatural and unreal. His sts.tenienf: that the 
baBia of Hamlet's character * h an exquisite sense of 
virtue' meets the approval of the best modem critics, 
although he doe* not imdeistand the confcsing Gom- 
plex of contradictory traits whioh overlay it. But per- 
haps no one but Shakespeare could read that baffling 
paycliological phenomenon, and very likely he could 
nnt do 80. A pioneer — ^ for we cannot admit that Dr. 
Johnson even opened the subject — ia entitled to re- 
Bpect, and awakens an interest greater than, his accom- 
plishment warrants. Mr. Richardson is a pioneer, 
though he penetrated a very little way, 

THE OOMTROVERST ABOtTT SEtAEESFEABITS 

LEAEWIDTQ 

In the eighteenth century there was a disposition in 
many members of the scholarly and critical world to 
assert that Shakespeare was e man of learning in the 
technical eense. The value of a classical education 
seemed to be m question, for if a man could produce 
such fine literature without education, of what uae was 
a knowledge of Latin and Greek or even a nniver- 
sity degree? It was intolerable to think that a man by 
natural ability alone could outdo graduates trained to 
write verse in Latin, the native language of poetry. 
The apt use the dramatist makes of classical history 
and mythology, and the ease of his incidental allusiona 
to both, aeera to imply the familiarity begotten of inti- 
mate acquaintance, and to sustain tlie natural desire to 
affiliate him with the academic world. Admitting that 
he violated the ruks as no educated man shoulJ, it 
must he proved for the creilit of learning that his 
* small Latin and less Greek' was enough to give him 
cauaiderable acquaintance with Latin writers in the 
original. 
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Eowe thougtit that 'hia acq^uaintance witt tratin an- 
tbors waB suuli as. he might have ga.iiied at school ; he 
could rememher tagg of Horace or Virgil, Taut was 
unable to reaJ Flautus in tlie original.' Gildoa believed 
that the poet had read Ovid and Plaiitus. Dennis^ a 
man of sti'ong sense, denied that he ' had learning and 
St familiar acquaintance with the Ancients,' Pope is 
rather cautious in his statements, and thinks that the 
errors in the Latin of the foHo, such as ' Exit oiunes,' 
' Enter three witches solus,' * actus tertia,' and the like, 
are errors of the printers. He asserts that the dram- 
atist ' had much reading ' ; that he * was very knowing 
in the customs, rites, and manners of antiquity' ; that 
he copied speeches from Plutarch in Voriolanus ; that 
he ' appears to have been conversant with Plautus,' 
and was ' manifestly acquainted with the modem Ital- 
ian writers of novels.' The many anachronisms in the 
plays he attributes to tlie illiteracy of the actora and 
publishers. He, however, distinguishes between 'learn- 
ing' and * languages.' 'How far/ he widtea, *he was 
ignorant of the latter I cannot determine ; but 't Js 
plain he had much reading at least, if they will not 
call it learning.' Pope*3 position is mainly right, but 
his dislike to commit himself and his disposition to 
argue a point so Uiat he may seem to agree with 
whichever side is eventually proved right, is apparent 
in all he Bays in his preface. He would have saved 
liimself great annoyance had he hedged as carefully in 
his emendations of the text. 

Tlieobald was at first incltoed to believe from simi- 
larity of expression that Shakespeare knew the classics 
at fii-st hand. Upton and Grey were eager to prove that 
he was a man of profound reading. In 1748 Peter^ j 

Whaley brought out \m Enquiry into the, Learnifir/ of 
Shakespeare, and took the ground that he * knew enough 
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Latin to have acquired taste and elegance of judginent,* 
wliicL, presumably, he thinks all good La.tin scholars 
V^osfteaa. The question was one well adapted to John- 
son's critical faculty, because it is to be determined by 
a connnon-aense examination of facts, and is not at aU 
a matter of literary art. He points out that — 

Jonson, his friend, affinoa that he had * small Latin 
and less Greek'; wlin^ besides tliat fae had no imaginable 
temptation to falsehoail, wrote at the time when the charac- 
ter and acquiflitions of Siiakeapeare were known to multi- 
tadea. Hia evidence ought therefore to decide the coutroveray, 
unless Home testimony of equal force coiuld he opposed. . . . 
Some have imagined that they have discovered deep learning 
in many imitations of old wiiters; but the examples which I 
have known urged, were drawn from books tTanslated in hU 
time ; or even such easy coincidences of thought as will hap- 
pen to all who consider the same subjecta ; or guch remarks 
on hfa or axioms of raurality a* float in conversation, and 
are transmitted through the world in proverbial sentences. 

Johnson shows that the poet used North's translation 
of Plutarch and that there was in the sixteenth century 
an English version of the Latin comedy on which the 
Comedy of Errors is founded* He concludes : — 

There is however proof enough that he was a very dili- 
gent reader, nor was our language then ao indigent of boohs 
but that he might very liberallly indulge hia curiosity without 
ezfiursion into foreign literature. Many of the Roman authors 
were traiiBlated and some of the Greek. . . , ThiB was a 
stock of knowledge sufficient far a mind so capable of appro- 
priating and improving it. 

In 1767 Dr. Hichard Farmer, Master of Emmanuel 
College and Head Librarian of the University of Cam- 
bridge, published a long E»»ay on the Learning of 
iSAaUespeare. In this he shows that the dramatist iuva- 
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riably used translations when he based his plot on a. 
Btory originally told in a foreign language, because 
wbererer the trana^lator or printer made a mistake he 
follows in the s^me error. Aided by Capell, whom 
he calls *a very curious and intelligent gentletnan»' ha 
points out the absurdity of drawing an argument from 
parallel pasBag'es in the cla&^i'CS unless the pa.rallels are 
near togethern For instance, it h absurd to imagine 
that the * aweete oblivioua antidote ' Macbeth aska for 
was suggested by the 'Nepenthe' of TJlysaea. He illus- 
trates this point very fully, but he had such a strong 
case that it was^ not difBcult to make a convincing argu- 
ment. He fails to avail himself of the many openiuga 
for caustic wit which Steevena would have improved bo 
gleefully, and so much to onr satisfaction. 

Dr. Farmer does not treat the subject iu a v&rybroad 
way, for in reality it is related to the essentials of liter- 
ary creation. But his paper is a document in Shake- 
spearean criticisra, though it seems strange to us that 
the question should have been debated. Shakespeare, 
we know, came to London a young man, with little 
scholastic education. Very likely he bad construed 
some of Ond, and had imbibed the tradidonary respect 
for Latin literature felt by his contemporaries. Then 
for some twenty years he spent his time professionally 
83 actor and playwright and theatrical 'Johannes Fao- 
totitm.* Probably he had to appear in a new part every 
week. Even admitting that the season was interrupted, 
it is evidently out of the question that he could have 
spent much time in reading anything which was not 
useful In h!a vocation, certainly not In translating Latin 
books, because such a task would not have been of the 
slightest benefit to him. Ben Jonaon could do it, but 
he was not a theatrical owner like Shakespeare. But 
Shakespeare saw plays continually, and was thrown into 
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intimate relationB with poets and writers ; he was in 
the centre of tlie literary aa well aa of the theatrical 
world. As Dr. Fartner quotes, — probably from Capell, 
— 'They who ave in sueh astonishment at the learning of 
Shakespeare forget that the Pa^n imagery waa famil- 
iar to all tEie poetB of his time, and that abundance of 
tbis sort of learning was to be picked up from almost 
every English book that he could take in bis hands^' 
Under similar conditions we know that a bright young' 
man of to-day assimilates literary expressions and the 
prevalent literary tone with great rapidity. It is not at 
all remarkable that the young Shakespeare should have 
used classical allusions and some Latin words in Lovers 
Labour 's Lont^ The marvel 13 how he so soon got 
enough knowledge of good society and of dilettaute 
culture to portray a representative group of a class he 
could never have seen in Stratford. Anybody can write 
rhymes, and some people can even read Latin now, but 
who can embody the modem Biron, even if he has 
known a modern illustration of that delightful com- 
pound of whim, gallantry, and intelligence? 

Tbe question of Shakespeare's learning ts at best a 
fanmful one, like Shakespeare's knowledge of the law 
or medicine or the Bible. It sets on one eido all consid- 
eration of the artistic receptive and creative power, and 
even of the exceptionally active intellect — it leaves 
Shakespeare oat. So do some other branches of Shak»^ 
spedrean criticism. 



Mrs. Montagu expressed the general opinion of the 
time that Sir John Falataff wasf a coward. The Gads- 
hill exploit she calls ' a frolic to play on the cowardly 
and braggart temper of Falataffe.' In 177T appeared 
Maurice Morgann's Esmy on the Dramatic Character 
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of Sir John Falstaffe. Of this admirable discussion 
the author sayB^ * The Tindication of Falataffe's ' 
courage ia truly no ot-Lerwise the object than some 
fantastic oak ot grotesque rocU may be the object of a 
morning rids ; yetj being ptirpoaed as such, way serve 
to limit the distance and shape the course. The real 
object is exercise, and the delight which a rich, beauti- 
ful, and picturesque, aud perhaps unkBown, country 
may excite fi-om every aide/ Accordingly, though bia 
thesis is, ' FaUtaffe is not a coward,* he diverges from 
his liue of proof to general criticism of the Shake- 
spearean artr Richardson had discussed %om% of the 
personages of the plays, but it is principally as stage 
figtires that he apprehends them. Hg regards what 
they say and do^ and not why they talk and act in a 
certain manner. Tbie is the way in which most people 
regard their fellow mortals, — they do not trouble 
themselves much about the finer motives of their neigh- 
bors ; but it was not Shakespeare's way, though it wae 
the way of the eighteenth -century critics. Mr. Mor- 
gann's attitude to the question Ig modern. The contrast 
between his style and method and that of Dr. John- 
son ^s preface is so striking as to suggest that they must 
be a century apart instead of only fifteen years. 
Mr. Morgann says that Shakespeare — 

Tery frequently makes a character act find Bpi^ak from those 
parts of the composition (of hk nature) which are infen-ed 
only and not distincthj shown. This produces a wonderful 
effect ; it seema to carry vi% beyond the poet to nature it- 
BaH and glveg. an integrity and truth to facts and character 
which they eonld not otherwise obtain- And this is in reality 
that art in ShakeBp«are, which being; withJrawn from our 
notice we more emphatically call nature. A felt propriety 

^ He rfrf&ra of course to tlie Falstaff of Henrtf IV, Hategajrdmg 
tbe water-color repUca of Merry Wives. 
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and trnth from canses anaeen I take to be the highest point 
of poetic compoBition. If the chai'ncters of Shakespeare are 
thus whole, and, us it were, original^ while those of almoal: 
all other wfiters ate luere imitation, it may be fit to consider 
them rather as historic than as dramatic beings, and when 
occasion requires, to account for their conduct from the 
whole of character, hom general priiiciplea, from latent mo- 
tives, and from policies not avowed. 

This shows more insight into human nature than any 
other critic of the centurj possessed, and a critical 
faculty absolutely necessary to an adequate compre- 
hension of the EHzabethan tragedie^s. The stag^ oharao- 
ter acta from some evident motive^ the villain scowls, 
the lover sigha professionally j but a man ia a complei,, 
and the motLve which determines actions is not paraded 
as the reason for conduct. 

The critic applies this principle to Falstafif and 
says that be 18 not radically timid, because 'cowardice 
is not the impression which the whule character of 
FalstafEe is calculated to make on the niinda of an 
audience,' and that v/& estimate character by actions, 
but interpret actions by a feeling for the character 
made on ua by minute circumstanceB. Sir John lies and 
boasts fearfully, hut we feel that what in another would 
proceed from cowardice or egotism, ia him is prompted 
by jocularity and huraoroua exaggeration. He is abso- 
lutely indifferent to the punctilio or artificial point of 
honor,^ because be ia intelligent but destitute of the 
higher imagiQatioti. He is of this earth, and judges 
everything by a mnndana standard, but is by no means 
a * constitutional coward.' This we ' feel from the 
totality of the presentation.' That we are right ia 
proved by the social position of the man as an old 
soldier in enjoyment of a pension, and one to whom 
a charge of foot is intrusted. Mr. Morgann develops 
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these points with insig^ht, and throughout regards Sir 
John as a real man atid points out tliat he ^ never does 
or says anythiog which indicates terror or disorder of 
mind.'' PJe is always self -possessed, bnt we cannot con- 
ceive of him as doing anything heroic. 

That Falstaif is not constitution ally timid is evi- 
dent fiom the aacendency he possesses over his disro- 
putable followers. No one acq^uircB this power over a 
set of parasites unless the men know instinctirely that 
their 'boss' will not shrink from physical confliot if 
they rebel. Falstaff has not the slightest regard for 
them, but they obey him. This is the lowest form of 
courage, but uo one can be a leader of rough men with- 
out it. This Falataff possesses. Of the higher form 
which leads a man to sacrifice himseK for a principle 
or for others, — a courage baaed on nnselfiehness, which 
is sometimes strong enough to conquer phyaica.1 timid- 
ity, — 'he ig entirely destitute. To h!m honor is some- 
thing absurd. There is no profit in it. 'Who hath it? 
Ho that died o' Wedaesday. » . * Honor ia a mere 
scutcheon.* Thia is the view of the unimaginative man, 
and Fa,lstaff never betrays the least imaginative fac- 
ulty in hia language^ so conaistent i& the dramatist to 
his conception of a character. 

Mr. Morgann points out the fact that Falstaff is the 
same in both parts of the play, and says this is the only 
instance where a personage is presented in two plays 
with perfect consistency. He passes from the particu- 
lar to more general considerations of Shakespeare's 
method, always with the same insight and justness of 
touch. The remembrance that Voltaire had called the 
great dramatist a barbarian inspires the followiug elo- 
quent passage : — 

When the hand of time shall havd' bmshed oS hla present 
EditOtSi and Commentators, and when the veiynauie of Tol- 
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taire, And even the memory of the language in whioU lie bail 
written, shall be no more, the Apalachian MuUEitainS, the 
banks of the Ohio, and tbe plains oE Seiota shall resound with 
the accents of thia B&rharian. In hia aative tongne he shall 
roll the genuine passions of nature, nor shall the griefs nf 
Lear be alleviated, nor the charms and wit of Rosalind be 
abated by time. There is, indeed^ nothing perisliLihle about 
him, except that very learning which he is said bo much to 
want. He had not, it ia true, enough for the demands of tha 
age in which he livedj but he had perhaps too much for the 
reach of his genius, and the interest of his fame. Miltoo and 
he will caiTy the decayed remnants and fripperiee of antient 
mythology into mure distant ages than tfaey are by their own 
force entitled to extend ; and the metamorphoses of Ovid, Mp- 
held by them, lay in a new cUim to unmerited immoTtolity. 

Nor is hia eulogy of Shakespeare in a lower strain : — 

He differs essentially from all other writers. Him we may 

profess Tather to feel than to understand, and it is safer to 
say, on many accasiona, that we are possessed by him than, 
that we possess him. And no wonder, — he acatters thesdeds 
of things, the principles of character and action, with so cun- 
ning a hand, yet with ho careless an air, and, master of our 
feelings, submits IJmself so little to our judgment, that every- 
thing aeems siiperiior. We discern not his course, we see no 
connection of causa and effect, we are rapt in ignorant admira- 
tion and claim no kindred with his ahilittea. All the incidents, 
all the parts, look iLkeehantte, whilst we feel and aresertsible 
that the whole ia design. Hia characters not only act and spefik 
in strict conformity to nature, but in s.trict relation to us ; just 
ao much is shown aa is recinisite, just so much ia impressed { 
he commands every passage to our heads and to our hearts, 
and moulds us as he pleaaea, and that with go much ease, that 
he never betray* big own exertions. We see these characters 
act from the mingled motives, of passion, reason, interest,. 
habit, and complection jn all their propartioDS whan tJieyare 
Supposed to know it not themaelvea,, and we are made to 
acknowledge that their acdona and aentimenta are, from these 
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motiV'QSf tho natural result. He at once blends and di&tin- 
gaislies everything'. Everything ia complicate tl, everything ie 
plain. I restrain the further expressions oE my adunratioa 
lest they should seem not applicable to man ; hut it is really 
astonishing that a. mere tiuma,ii being, a part of humanity 
only, should so perfQctly cainpreh^tid the whole, and thfit lie 
should posseaa such exquisite art, that whiUt every woman 
and every child shall feel the whole effect, his learned editors 
and carDinet]tator& should yet so very frequently mistake or 
seem ignorant of the cause. A sceptre or a straw are in Ills 
bands of equal efficacy ; he needs no selection; he converts 
everything into exceUence ; nothing ia too great, nothing is too 
base. Ib a character efficient like Ricliard III,, it ia everything 
we can wish ; is it otherwise like Hamlet, it is productive o£ 
equal admiration. Action proiluces one mods of excellencQ 
and inaetioQBtiiotlter. The chronicle, the novel, or the ballad; 
the king, or the beggar, the haro, the madman, the sot, or tli@ 
fooh it is all one; nothing is wor&e, nothing ia better. The 
same geniug pervades and is equally admirable in ail. Or is 
a character to be shown in progrBsaivechaoge and the events 
of years comprized within the hoar ; with what a magic hand 
does he prepare and scatter bis spells 'I The understanding 
miiat in the first place b& subdued, andt b I how the rooted 
prejudices of the child spring up to confound the inftn,! The 
weird sisters rise, and order is extinguished. The laws of iiist- 
tuxe give way and leave notlung in our minds hut wildness 
and horror. No pause ia allowed us for r&ftaction. Horrid 
sentiment, furious g^uilt and compunction, air-drawu daggers, 
murders, ghosts and inchantment, shake and ' possess ua 
wholly.' In the meantime the procesa is completed. Maebeth 
changes under our eye^ ''th^ milk of human kindness is con- 
verted to gall'; ^he has supped full of horrors/ and hi^ 
' way of life is fallen into the aear^ the yellow leaf ' ; whilst 
we, the fools of nature, are insensible to the shifting of place 
and the lapse of time, and, till the curtain drops, never once 
awake to the truth of things., or recognize the laws of exist- 
ence. On such an occasion a fellow like Rymer, waking from 
hia traucB, s.hall lift up hta constable's staff, and charge this 
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great magician, this daring praoticer of arts inhtljite'd, in the 
name of Aristotle to aurrender ; whilet Aristotle liimself, dis- 
owning his wretched ofEeer, would fall prostrate at hh feet 
and acknowledge his supfemacy. ' aupTeme of dramatic 
eicellence ! ■■ (might he eay) 'not to me ha ioiputed the in- 
floletice of foolsr The bards of Greece were confined witliin 
the narrow circle of the chorus, and henca they found tbem- 
ielvea constrained to practice, for the most part the precieioti, 
and copy the detaiU of nature. I followed them, and knew 
tiot that a la.rger circl'S mtght he drawn, and the drama ex- 
tended to the whole reai'ih of human genius. Convinced, I see 
that a inote coHipBiidioas natiite may he obtained; a nature 
of eEfects only, to which neither the retaitionH of place, or 
continuity of time are always essential. Nature condescending 
to the faculties and apprehensions of oaan, has drawn through 
hunnan life a regular chain of viaible cause and effects. But 
poBtry delights in surprise, conceals her steps, seizes at once 
upon the heart, and obtains tho eiiblime of things without be- 
traying the ronnds of tier ascent? True Poesy is magic, not 
nature, an effect from causes hidden or unknown. To the 
magician I prescribed no laws; hie taw and his power are 
one ; hi» power ia his law. Him who neither imitates nor is 
within the reach of imitation, no precedents can or ought to 
bind, no limits to contain. If this end is obtained, who shall 
question his course ? Means, whether apparent or hidden, ar^ 
justified in Foesy by euccesa ; hut then moat perfect and moat 
admirablo when most concealed ! * 



Mr. Morgann is not mentioned in tlie encyclopsediaa, 
but bia prose is the most living' and Tigoroua of the 
eighteenth century — if we except Bnrke's, Some exten- 
sion is given to the extract because hia book is not 
easy to come at, and it showa that poetry is to be esti- 
ina^ted by tbe effect it produces, and not by resemblance 
to previous models or adherence to rules. That ' Poesy 
is mag;ic,^ tbat ^ means are justified by succeas and the 
artist is bis own law,' is going as far as Keats would 
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have gone in an appreciation of beauty in words. The 
book must have appeared very heretical to Dr. Johnson 
and his friends, — indeed to the entire scholastic world 
of the day, to which moderation and restraint were car- 
dinal literary virtues ; to us it seems a just appreciation 
of Sir John and of the luxuriance of the great poet^s 
genius, though it overlooks the fact that over-luxuriance 
is a fault, more divine perhaps, but hardly less dis- 
pleasing, than slavish moderation or studied unity. 



CHAPTER Vn 

THE EARLT NINETEENTH CBNTURY 
SAHOBIi TAYX^B COLEBIUaE (1772-1834) 

The progress of Sliakespeaiean cnticism in the eiglit- 
eeiith century is manifest. Most of the work was text- 
ual or Hstorip, and, though it was complete in neither 
direction^ the difference between Rowe and Malone is 
far greater than the difference between Malone and 
the Cambridge editors. In aesthetic and literary inter- 
pretation no solid advance was made, unless we allow to 
Morgann's isolated paper more si^ifiaanoe than its re- 
stricted topic can claim- Unreasoning love and admira- 
tion of the plays, always strf>ng among educated men, 
became so imperious in ita expression that no dullard 
like Rymer — dull that is in artistic sense, not in intel- 
kctnal ability — dare write anything derogutury to them 
for feat of the storm of eontemptuOLis public opinion 
I he was sure to encounter. Revei'ence for the unities, once 
a general academic superstition, ns we have notioed, 
grew weaker with each sueceediiij; decade, By degi-ee8» 
too, it began to be felt that the characters were the result 
of creative power putting together the elements of 
human nature in a new combiuatton, and not merely of 
akill in writing stage dialogue full of witty, eloquent, 
and pathetic speechea. Judging from Morgann's words 
with reference to Rosalind and Mr. Biehardson's inade- 
quate analysis of Imogen, it began to dawn on cnties 
that Shakespeare's woraeo, though ortgiDally repre- 
sented by hoys, wete on the same artistit^ plane as his 
men, equally various, equally true, and some of them 
striking as deep a root into human nature. 
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With the opcBing of the nineteenth century, if we 
take Coleridg^e a« a representative, -= and his critical 
faculty and his wide infiueuce certainly entitle him to 
be so considered, — Sliakeispeareaii criticism made a 
decided advance. Not that acadeiinc circles suddenly 
ceased to be Johnsonla-n and clasi^ic and became Cole- 
ridgean and romantic, or that the Edhiburgk Review 
became liberal, but that energetic and taletjted young 
men broke away from literary tradition and rallied 
around a new standard. In fact, the old had become 
too conventional. One enthusiastic young man said 
that Pope was not a poet. Other enthusiastid young 
men agreed with him. Wordsworth even dared to say 
that the great Dr. Johnson's style was a ' hubbub of 
words.' Verse was wi'itten in new free and varied 
forms, the lyrical element pvedominating. It was re- 
ceived at first with ridicnle, but the best of it slowly 
made its way to popular favor. Coleridge lectured on 
Sbake&peare, and a great many people listened with ap- 
proval. The tnanifestattons of the new spirit in litera- 
ture were manifold. The movement is known as the riso 
of romanticism. It extended over Europe, and its ioflu- 
ence on literature is fully treated in Brandeis^s T/ie 
Hifte of the Homantic Movement in M^vrope. 

This is not the place to detail the causes of the ro- 
mantic movement. Advanced Englishmen were at first 
much excited over the French Revolution. They hailed 
it as an emancipation. Afterwards they were alarmed 
by the days of the Terror^ and still more by the rise of 
Napoleon. From the literary point of view, the inocu- 
lation of a few Englishmen with the uietaphyaii^s of 
Kant and the German criticism of the drama was the 
most efficient. Literature, from the ballad to the drama, 
was regarded as a manifestation of the human spirit, 
not as a thing apart, a coUeetioo of scholastic or anti- 
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quarian documents. German thought gave enthuaiastio 
joung men new conceptions as to the nature of the 
beautiful a.Dd the function of the artist. £^ven when 
these conceptions were imperfectly apprehended, they 
were gerniinal, and were taken up by minds already 
full of kindred notioDs. 

This change of the critical point of view did not 
come suddenly over England. Titroughout the eight- 
eenth century there had been an undei-current of ro- 
manticism.' Gray^ though nn academic acholar, was a 
romantic poet. Kindly humanitarianism pervades the 
poetry and profie of Goldatnith and Cowper. There are 
always conservatives and romaaticsi Keats wrote with 
fine scorn of the old classical school, in the free rerae 
form the later romanticists afiected : — 

Yes, a echism^ 
Nurtured hy foppery and barbarism. 
Made great Apollo blush for thia his land. 
Men were thought wis& who could not understand 
His glories : with a puling inf4.nt'a force 
They swayed about upon a rocking horse 
And thought it PegaAua, But ye were dead 
To things ya know not of — were closely wed 
To musty laws, lined out with wretched rule 
And compass vile ! so that ye taught a school 
Of doles to smooth, inlay, and clip, and fit« 
Till like the certain w&uds of Jacob'^ wit 
Their verges tallied. Easy waa the task : 
A thousand handicraftamen wore the laask 
Of Poeay. 

But at the very time this was written the critical 
Reviews were in the hands of the conservatives- On 
the other hand we read of Coleridge's father saying as 

>■ Thifl is Well traced out by ProfesBor Phelps in the Rcmantie 

Mi)Verp.ent of the EighleeniJt Cenlurif. 
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early as 1T75, when Dr. Johnson was a recognized 
authority in critioism, that ^he detested the measured, 
insipid, rhetorical pseudo-classical correctness of the 
school of Pope.* In the year his son was horn (1772) 
he wrote in a Latin grammar he published, ' Artificial 
rules hamper a great genius : A soaring mind will wear 
no shackles,' a sentence singularly inappropriate in a 
grammar^ hut embodying one of the most extreme 
tenets of romanticism. 

But we speak of the Elizabethan drama also as the 
'romantic drama,' and properly, for in its general con- 
ception of the mystery of life and the power of the ' 
human will, as well as ita occasional violence and ex- 
aggeration, it is characterized by the method and tlie 
faults of romanticism. The HenaiBsance was, too, a 
lyrical age, and the Elizabethan lyric is the natural 
expression of the romantic spirit. But the word applied 
to the early seventeenth century has a slightly differ- 
ent significancei wheu we use it of the later period. The 
first was more healthily objective, it revered the newly 
discovered world of antiquity. The latter was self- 
oonscious, and ita Gubjectivity easily degenerated into 
sentimentalism, an artificial cultivation of personal 
emotions. It revered mediaevalism, bo much so, that on 
the Continent many of its enthusiasts became Catholios.. 
It loved the mysterious and the obscure. The meta- 
physical base of the thought of the two was quite dif- 
fereot ; between them lay the age of Puritanism, which 
left an ineffaceable mark on the English mind. The 
Coleridgean romanticist was face to face with demo- 
cracy, whether he knew it or not. The Shakespearean 
romanticism was aristocratic and feiulab But in both 
periods there was a coming to the surface of the Gothlo 
spirit, as opposed to the GrecoXatin spirit. The Goth 
dcHghts in sombreaeas, — hatf-lights jnd mystery, — 
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and pats toother in his story and his cathedral ele- 
ments that eeem incongruouH, ■ — angels and demons, 
, the ideal and the coarse, commonplace, jesting spirits 
|iof the earth. In his literature he t-ubela agamat the 
restraint, the »elf- possession, the dignity and finiah of 
classic art. Sometimes this resulted in a strong and 
natural picture of the world ; sometimes, as in Titus 
A^ndronivus and tlie Duchesn of Jfalfi\ it overdid it- 
self in violent action. So there was enoujjh reseai- 
blance and inner syuipatby between 1G08 and 1808 
to make the author of the Anciant Jluriner the best 
interpreter of The TempeM and HamJet that had ap- 
, pearcd, and indeed one of the best that has ever 
appeared, and the first critic on whose lesthetic con- 
ceptions later critics could build. The new romanticism 
was aktu to the old, and could sympathize more ftillj'' 
with its poetic spirit. It took a larger view of the 
artist, a mnre entlmsiastio view of the world and man. 
It set aside the classical trailition flrndy, and ranked 
Shakespeare at once with the old masters. Ita unrea- 
floaing admiration of the plays was not leas, but its 
reasoned admiration was moi-e philosoplucal and its 
analysis more profound. Even when the analysis is 
fanciful or tinged by German mysticism, it is at least 
an attempt to get at the nature of the thing. Of all 
these tendencies Samuel Taylor Coleridge is the ex- 
ponent. Hazlitt, Lamb, De Quincey, and the others 
are at once his spiritual pupils and the children of 
£h&ir age. 

Coleridge'-a influaaee was largely due to his remark- 
able powers of conversation. To the rpiickening in- 
fluence of his talk, testimony is abundant. The printed 
record of his criticism ' on Shakespeare is fragmentary 

^ Coleridge's Shakespearean criticiam Jms been brougtit to- 
gctli«i and arrajiged as w«ll &A possible by Mr. Asbe, ia ona 
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thougb of ooTisiderabls bulk. It cocaiata of extracts 
from The Friend and Biographia Liieraria, newa- 
paper reports of his lectures, notes taken by some one 
of the audience, and a masa of matter from his notes 
published after his death by bis nephew, II. N. Cole- 
ridge, undtfv the title of Literary licmains. This con- 
sista u£ some papers of considerable length anil many 
notes, some o£ which ai'e careless jottings of ideas, 
others Blaborated matter to be ussd in his lectures. In all 
this there are naturally many repetitions to be found, 
aod few lines of thoug;ht are logically followed out. 
Coleridge was well called the ' man of magnificent be- 
ginnings,' of ' infinite title pages.' Ills Tahle Tttlk, 
published after his death, contains many striking and 
just remarks on Sluikeapeate. He read continuously, 
and made full notes for his lectures, but usually aban- 
doned his Written material, sometimes disappointing 
and wearying his audience by his digressions, but 
□ftener holding it in rapt attention, so much so that 
Mr- Collier, the Shakespearean editor, who as a young 
nian attended his lectmes and took shorthand notes, 
says : — ^ 

They [the reports, afterwards printed] are, I am sure, full 
of omiasLons, owing in some degree t« want of facility on my 
part, in a greater degi"ee, perhapa, to a miatakeTi estimute of 
wlmt it was, or was not, expedient to mincite, and in no little 
proportion tti the fapt tbat in Bome coees I relied upon my re- 
coHeetion to till tip cbajiois in my memorandai A few defeetfi 
may be attributed to my position among tte auditors (though 

volume (pp. 540), Bofin'e Library. Mr, Aslie oraita, however, tlie 
article in the Encj^clopcEilia Metropolilana on ' Th& Method of 
Sliake&peftre,' little more tbsm two pag^a of which were extracted 
from The Friend. The articSe is also Interestjpg 6S sliowitig^ that 
Coleridge was not above copying frcim himself, whether this or 
the paper in The Friend were paJjUshed first. 
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the UetureB were not fllwaTa very folly attended), and others 
to the [ilain fact Lhat I vv-as not iufreqaently so etigrossed and 
absorbed liy the almost inspired look and manner of the 
speaker, tliat I was for a time incapable of performing the 
ntechaniciU duty of writing. 

Although the eighteenth-century critics had the ad- 
vantage of seeing Shakespeare's women played by some 
great actresses — notably, Sarah Siddona — they were 
strangely inaenstble to them except as stage figures. 
They classed Juliet and Ophelia together aa girls in 
love, and regarded Lady Macbeth as a type o£ the 
ambitious, masterful woman. The delicate shading that 
distinguislies Rosalind and Viola was too fine for their 
perception. Coleridge, however, claims for them as a 
claa9 the simplicity, teuderoes?, and latent heroism that 
mark graciouii womanhood. Beaumont and Fletcher's 
women, he says, ' are, when of the right kind, not 
decent, when heroic, complete virag;os.' 

But in Shakenpeare all the elements of womanliood are 
holy, and there is the sweet yet digniiied fet-ling of ali that 
eoiitinuates aorietr/,' as sense of ancestry and of sex, with a 
purity unassailable by sophistry, becauae it reste not m tho 
analytical processes, but in that same equipoise of tbc facul- 
ties, during whiuh the feelinga are repreBeattttive of all past 
experience, not of the individual only, bnt of all those by 
whom she has been educated and their predecessors ev*en up 
to the fij'al; woman that lived. Shakespeare saw that the want 
of prominence, which Pope notices for sarcasm, was the 
bleEsed beaoty of woman's character, and knew that it arose 
not from any deiiciency, tut from the more exquisite harmony 
of all the part^ of tlie moral being constituting one living total 
of head and heart. He had drawn it. indeed, in all its dis- 
tinctive energies oE faith, patience, constancy, fortitude, — 

' Here Culeri>i^gc seems to anticipate by tlic iatuitioa of genius 
the modern theory of atavksiu oud race bei^dity. 
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shown in all of tbem as following the heart, which gives its 
Tesalts by a, oice Umt and intuiticiD, without the interyentton 
of the diacursiye faculty, — sees all things in and by the light 
of the a-fTectlona, utid errs, if it ever err, in the ex^LggeratiuiiH 
of love alone. lu all the SluLkefipearean Women there is 
eHgetitially the same foundation and principle; the distinct 
individuality and variety are merely the result of the niodi£- 
cation of circumetfmufis, wbethet in Mii-anda the maiden, in 
Imogen the wife, or in Katharine the queen. 

We can t^ree heartily that the * foundation and 
principle ' is the same, but dissent no leas heartily from 
the critic^s a&sertioti that the individuality is the result 
of the modification of cii-cumstancea ; for Viola, Por- 
tia, and Miranda are far more distinctly and radioally 
different iadividuab than are the men in the plays, if 
we exclude the Jew and the Ma^ciau, Coleridge's en- 
thusiasm for the SbalcGspeareau women causes him to 
overestimate Ophelia. Of her he says : — 

. . . the faults of the sejt from which Ophelia is so free, 
that the mere freedom thei^frum cuii^tiCutes her character. 
Note Shakespeare' B charm of composing the female charac- 
ter by the absence of characters, that is, marks and uut- 
jnttitiga. . . . The soliloquy of Ophelia which followa is 
the perfection of love — so exquisitely unselfish. 

To us it seems as if that soliloquy, so musical in its 
rhythm, is a marvelous revelation of a shallow nature ; 
and shallowness connotes selEshnesa, the abseaee of 
capacity for the profounder psychical relations, 

O, what a noble mind is hare o'erthrown. 

She, like her father, h convinced that Hamlet's mind ia 
unsettled, because he tallis in an excited and uncon- 
Teutional manner. Sbe then thinks of his position 
and appearance, and then of herself, all in placidly 
modulated language. She is a docile and negative 
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character, incapable of the sympathetic insight and of 
the pa^ssion to help and comfort which is the attribute 
of feminine love. The loneliness of soul which her de- 
ficiencies force on her lover is one of his troubles. 

Coleridge says that ' Shakespeare has left the charac- 
ter of the Queen in an unpleasant perplexity. Was she 
or was she not conaoioiis of the fratrieide? ' 

The qneen ts an indolent, good-natured, sensual 
creature, but her evident astonishment when Hamlet 
says: — 

A bloody deed I aJmoat ub b<id, good moltier. 
Ab kill a king, and iiiaiiy with Ida brother, — 

Coupled with the fact that he at once drops the accusa- 
tion, should acquit her of being particc.ps cnminig. 

Coleridge's remarks on the characters are full of 
genuine human sympathy. They are his brothers and 
sisters in circumstances that elicit pity and love. lago 
affects him with terror, as if he were alive. This is 
entirely different from the cool regard of the classic 
' critics. The lomanticist yields to bis emotions, — some- 
times, Indeed, cherishes and exaggerates them. 

His estimate of Hamlet is much the same as that of 
his contemporary, Schlegel, and both may be traced to 
the criticism of Goethe in Wllhelm MeUicr. This view 
is that Hamlet lacked will power to carry out a reso- 
lution. In the lectures of 1811-12 Cokridge aay&: — 

He [Shakespeare] inlsnded to portray a person in whose 
viewtha external world and jlU its infjideuta anil abjecta were 
comparatively dim, and of no intereet in themselves, and 
which began to interest only when they were refle«ted in the 
mirror of his mind. Handet beliered external tiling? in the 
same way tliat a man of vivid imng;! nation, who ahata bia 
eyes, sees what has previously made an impreasioa on bis 
organs. 
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The same g;eneral philoaophieal view obtains in the 
lectures of 1818 : — 

In Hamlet be Beema to have wislied to exemplify the 
moral necessity af a due balance between our attention to 
the objects of our senses, and our meditation oa the work- 
ings of our mind. In Hamlet this baJanc.e is disturbed i his 
thoiigbtsand tbe iinagee of hia fancy ore f&r more vivid tbati 
hie actual perceptions, and his very peiceptiona instantly 
parsing tlirou^b tbe medium of his contemplationa acq;iiire, &a. 
they pass, a form and color not their owii. Henise ire see a 
great, an iilinost enormous, intellectual nctivity, ai;d a pro- 
portionate aversion to real action coneeijueat: upon it, with 
all its symptoms anil ac>coiiiipaiiying qualities. This character 
Sbake&peare places in circumstanceB under which it ia obliged 
to act on the spur of the moment. 

In 1812 Coleridge said ; — 

He [Hanilet] ia full of purpose but void of that quality 
of mind which accomplisheB purpoKa. Anything finer than 
this concBptiun, and working out of a great character, is 
merely impoesible. Shakespeare wished to impress upon us 
the truth, that action is the chief end of existence — tbat no 
faridties of intellect, however brilliant, can he cont^idered 
Taluabte, or indeed otherwise thau as mlefortuneR, if tliey 
withdraw uh fi-om, or render us repugnant to action, and 
lead us to tliink of doing until the time has elapseil when we 
can do anything effectually. Hamlet is a man living in medi- 
tation, called upon to act by every motive, human and divine, 
but the great object of his life is defeated by continually re- 
solving to do, yet doing nothing but resolve. 

This, at lea&t, is better than Mr. Rtchardsoii's expla- 
nation that he does not act because he ia ' irresolute.' 
It is an attempt to explain irresolution by montat and 
temperamental composition. It is more pbilosopbleal 
than tbe explan:atioii that Hamlet dieaded to shed bb>od 
or tbat he feared the consequences of his act, of which 
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there is not the slightest eridence in the play. With 
Borae modificatloDS it is the position taken by the lead- 
ing- critics of the nineteenth century. 

He gives tlie final blow to the idea that the unities of 
time atid place are vital in the coastrLtctioa cf a, drama. 
In Lis second lecture of the 1811-12 Beriea he said: — 

The works of Shakespfeare are honored in a doable way, 
by the admiratiDn of the GpermEins and the contempt of the 
Frennh. . . . Among other pointfi of objection taken by the 
French, perhaps, the most noticeable iis that he has not ob- 
Berved tlie sacred utiitiesr bo hallowed by the practice of their 
own extolled tragudiacia. They hold* of courae, after CornetUe 
and Racine, tliat Sophoclea ia the mast perfect model for 
tragedy, a,nd Aristotle its moat infallible cenBor ; and that, as 
HaTnlet, Lear^ Macbeth, and other dramas by Sliakespeare 
are not framed upon that model, and consequently not sub- 
ject to the sarne laws, they maintain that Shakespeare was a 
sort of irregular geniits, that he is now and then tasteful and 
touching, but generally incorrect ; and in short that he was a 
mei-e child of nature, wbo did not know any better than to 
write aa he has written. 

Coleridge's answer is, that the construction of the 
ancient theatre and the presence of the chorus necessi- 
tated continuity of action, but that even then the plays 
represented ' were made to include within a short 
space of time events which it is impossible ahould have 
occurred in that short space,^ In both cases dramatic 
performances were looked on as ideal. 'Nobody sup- 
poses that a tragedian suffers real pain when be is 
stabbed or tortured.' And &o real occurrenceB, when 
imitated, must be transposed, foreshortened, and forced 
into a temporal perspective in order to create an artis- 
tic illusion. The lenq;th of a drama is limited to two 
hours or so by the power of an audience for enduring 
emotional exoitement. The time supposed to elapse ia 
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limited or extended by an artificial conrention to in- 
clude all that is essentiiil to tbe plot- 
Coleridge justifies the juxtaposition of the comic and 
tragic in the old plays by the obvious argument of thej 
effect of contrast. He rejects for no sufficient reason 
the porter scene in Macbeth. He consldera the fools 
the legitimate successors of the * vice ' of the moralities, 
and says they are oot used only to create amusement ; he 
thinks they fill to a certain extent the function of the 
Greek chorus, in that they stand outside of the action 
and comment on what is going on as a spectator might. 
In some of the plays he thinks that the oiBce of the 
fool is divided among several characters. He discusses 
the probable order in which the plays were written, and, 
characteristically, does not base himself on the evidence 
collected by Malooct but on psychological reasons^ and , 
divides them into 'youthful,' * manly,' and 'mature* i 
play 9. 

He notices the important point that *the works of 
Shakespeare are romantic poetry i-eveaUng itself In the 
drama,' and says, following Schlegel, that — 

tibey ore in the ancient sense neither tragediea nor comedies 
nor both in one, bat a different genus, diverse in kind, not 
merely different in degree. They may be called romantic 
dramas or dramatic romances. . . . The eae&bce of the Athe- 
nian dramatista consiata of the sterneBt separation of the 
divarae in kind and the disparate in degree, whilst tbe 
romantic drama delights in interlaciug by a lainbow-llike 
teanafaaion of hues the one with tbe other. 

Bat one is not o£ a higher degree of beauty than 
another, for — 

we call, for we both see and feel, the swan and the dove 

ttanacendently beaatiful. As abeurd would it be to institute a 
comparison between their separate claims to beauty from any 
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abstract mis common to both, without reference to the life 
and being of the animala themselves — or aa if, having £rst 
£een the (love, wa absti-actcd it^i outlines, gave them a. ioAse 
geueralizatioii, Cnlled them the principles of ideal of bird- 
beauty and then proceeded to criticize the &wan or the eagle : 
— not less absurd is it to pass jiidgDient on the works of a poet 
on the mere ground tliat they have heen called by the same 
class-name with the works of other poets in other times and 
circumetaiiceB, or on any ground, indeed, save that of thetr 
inappropi-iateneBS of their own end and being, their want of 
Bignificanee aa symboU or physiognomy. 

In this Coleridge recognizes the ptinciple that the 
human race ' works for itself new organs of power 
appropriate to a new sphere of its activity,' and shakes 
himself ivee from the narrow notion of restricted forms, 
each with its specially imposed rules. It is a great 
advance to claim unheaitatirgly for the Gothic art of 
Shakespeare the right to be judged by itself with refer- 
ence to ita 'own end and beiog/ and cot by formal 
comparison with the Greek art of Sophocles. 

The most coDsecutive piece of criticism is beaded, 
in L/licrary liemains^ * Recapitulation and Summary of 
the Charactei'tatics of Shakespeare''3 Dramas/ It occu- 
pies tea pages, and Mr. H. N. Coleridge, the editor, says 
it was ' for the most part communicated hy Mr, Justice 
Coleridge*(Sir JohnTaylorCnIeridge). Mr.Asbe adds, 
* That is to say, written by Mr. Justice Coleridge and 
revised by II. N. Coleridge.' But it bears many marka 
of the mind of S. T. Cokridge, in fact, seems his in, 
everything but its logical order. It contains two of the 
paasages which have been made the basis of charging 
him with plagiarizing from Augustus Schlegel (of which 
more hereafter). Mr. Justice Coleridge would not have 
taken matter from a German book and called it a tran- 
scription of hia uncle's notes. Nor could he have written 
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such excellent Shakespearean criticism unless the spirit 
of S. T. Coleridge had been speaking through him. 
Take the sentence, 'The stage lo Shakespeare's time 
was a naked room with a blaukut for a ciirtain, hut he 
made it a field for moQarcfas.* That is precisely like the 
great Coleridge in its farmal inaccuracy and Its radical 
truth. The stage in Shakespeare's time was not a room, 
it was a platform open, on three sides. There wj^ no 
curtain unless before the recess under the balcony which 
ran across the rear. But Shakespeare did make it a 
' field for monarchs'^ he peopled it with dignified aad 
noble figTires, monarclis In intellect and will. There is 
as much of Coleridge in this short essay as in any 
other part of the book, and it is always taken as his. 
He say a : — 

It Heema to me that hU plays are distingiuBhed from those 
of all other drattiatic poetn hy the fDllowlng cliiiracteristica : — 

1. Expectation in pTeference to sur[>ri3e. As the feeling*' 
with which we startle at a shootiiig star, compared with that ' 
of watching the sunrise at the press tabliElied moment, ftuck 
and BO low is surprise compared with expect^tiuii. 

2. Signal adherence to the great law of nature timt aU | 
oppoaites tend to attract and temper each other. PassioQ in ' • 
ShakcBpoare generally displays Ittiertinism, hut involres \ 
morality. . . . Hencg, real folly and dullness are made by 
him the Tehicles o£ wisdom. 

S. Keeping at all times in tlie high raad of life. Shake' I 
Bpeare has no innocent adiilterieB, no interesting inceBtfi, no ' 
virtuous vice. Shakespeare's fathers are roused hy ingiati- 
tude ; liis hllBbands stung hy unfaithfuluess ; in lum, in short, 
the affecliona are wounded in those points in which all may, 
nay, must, feel. . . . He does not usa the faulty thing for a 
faulty purpose, nor carry on war against vii-tue hy causing 
wickedness to appear aa no wickedness, through tbe medium 
of a morbid sympathy with the unfortunate. He inverts not 
the order of nature and propriety, — does not make every 
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maigistTate a driinhard or glattoD, nor every poor man meek, 
humane, and temperate. 

4. IndepenJeiiuA of tine dramatic interest in the plot. 
The interest m the plot is always in fact on account of the 
chai-acterA, not vice vsrsa as in atmoAt all other writers; the 
plot IB a mere canvas and no more. 

6. Independence of the interest to the story aathegronnd- 
work of the plot. Hence Shakespeot'e never took the trouble 
of inventing atories. . . . The greater part, if not all of hia 
drania^r were aa far as the names and main incidents ard 
concerned already stock-plays. AU the stories preSxisted in 
the chronicleBT hallads, or tranglationB of cootenaporsry 
writers. 

6. InterfnaxDn of the lyrical. 

7. The charactera of the dramatis perSoTia;, \ike those in 
real UEet are to be inferred by tke reader — they are not told 
to him. Shakespeare's characters, like those in real life, are 
very commonly misanderatood. The causes are the same in 
^ther case. If you take only what the friends of the ohar- 
acter eay you may he deceived, and still more bo, if that 
which his enemies say; nay, even the character himself sees 
himself through the medium of his character, and not exactly 
as he is- Take all together, not omitting & ehrewd liint from 
the clown or the fool, and perhaps your inapreoaion will be 
right and yoo may know whether you have in fact diiScoivered 
the poet'a own idea, all the speeches receiving light from it 
and attesting ita reality by reflecting it. 

Lastly, in Shakespeare the hetetogeneons is limited, as it 
!h in nature. Yoa muat not suppose a pressure or passion 
always acting on or in the character. He foUowed the main 
march of the hnman affectiaas. He entered into no analysis of 
the passions or faiths of men, but assured himself that such 
and such paBsions and faiths we^re grounded in Our common 
nature and not in the mere accidents of ignorance or disease. 

Wlien Coleridge keeps clear of German raetapbyaics 
his criticism is of the above clear and souod nature, 
witli here and there sentences that light up the matter 
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and clear away the confusion of the past. Occasionally 
Borce remlDiaceDCe of Scbelling'a '^ identity in contra- 
riety ' comes over Ixim and he attempts to tell the time 
of day by the light of the moon, but lor the most part 
he reckons from tLe fixed stars. He notes the tone of 
each play, how different Hamlet is from Othdlo, or 
Midsummer Jfight's Dream irom The T(?7/ipe»t. Com- 
menting on Macbeth^ he makes the excellent point — 
suggested perhaps by his translation of Schiller's 
Wallenstein — that * victorious generals are prone to 
auperstitioD.' Hq scouts the idea that Othello was a 
negro, — in this going directly contrary to Schlegel, — 
and he notices the excelJence of Sbakespeare'a intro- 
ductions, though he overlooks the fact that the fifth 
acta are not always ao well constructed. Even in tbeir 
chaotic condition his notes have the unity, or^ rather, 
similarity, which a thinker, even when most Jesultory, 
impresses on his utterances, and his reputation as a 
critic depends as much en bis Shakespearean notes as 
on th>e discussion of poetry published during his life in 
BiofjrapJiicQ LiteraHa. His lecture on Johcson's Pre- 
face is unfortunately lost, hut it is not needed to mark 
the gap between him and his successors and the neo- 
elaasicists of the eighteenth century. 

During his life It was said that he drew his meta- 
physical ideas from Schelling and his Shakespearean 
ideas from Augustus Scblegel, one of the leaders of 
the German romanticists. After his doath the charge 
was rudely pressed by Sir William Hamilton in the 
Edinburgh Remew. His ideas on raetaphysics need 
not detain us» though wo may note that Schelling re- 
garded him as a brilliant disciple. With regard to his 
critical principles it is true that Coleridge did spend a 
year in Germany in 1798, and ranch of it at the Uni- 
versity of Grottingen, and undoubtedly discussed litera- 
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phfirtiwi and vs^oC ■ eco— I n ig ior tbnigs,aiid hk 
O i%i»a K^ depeaA oa Aefnca ib ■fcithhe ambodiei 
sod applies tbem. PlagurisB u ri pfriaf; An thnwj^hfi 
of Another in t^ oi^iBal fovm. Of tiM Cohri dgB m* 
aerer goil^, for he eolond lad uglified im tapnanaa. 
atxj ideas tiiat eane Co hha from odieta. There is a 
miDOT form of pbgxaiuia, mpprofnating an image, a 
tarn of phraae, »r the general eolor of a passage. It 
u nsoallj ■aeonaeioai, and ia paidonahle wIibb tfaa 
ordinal ia in a diffiefent language Of tUa, due largelf 
to a verj tmtrastwortlij memonr for facts and a reiy 
retentiTe mtiiiory for idesKi Colertdge is godlty. 

Coleridge fmdoabtodlj'leehtredoDSbakespearebefon 
1811-12, bat we have no reccwd of what be said before 
tlM later date, tn tlie ninth lectnre of his 1811-12 
oomne, |ntibably eariy in 1812, be is reported as sajii^: 

YMterdaj' afternoon a frieiul Eeft ■ hook for me hy a 
Gtrmui nixie of vbicb 1 bav* ody bad tinH to r^ad a 
■uhII part, bat what I did read, I approved, and I shoald bv 
diep<M«d to AppJaod tb« wot^ moeb lodce lu^y, were it not 
UiBt in BO doiag' I abonld, in a manner, apfJaad myself. 1^ 
BenteD«e and opinion* we coincident wiili those to wHcb I 
gare otterance in my lectorea at the Ko)'al lostitotioo. 

The friend wa» Henry Ciabb Bobinson — and the 
book vds Schlegel's jOramatic Littrature in Gennan, 
jast pqbliiihed, thongh read as lectures at Vienna in 
1808, and macb expanded as printed. This fixes the 
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date at which Coleridge read Schlegera book, and also 
the fact that he had delivered one course and part of 
another before he read it. 

Coleridge died in 1829» and in the preface to Liter- 
ary Hemains (1836) Mr. H. N. Coleridge Bays: — 

The materials were fragmentary in the estreme — Sibyl- 
line leaves — uutes of thu leiiturer, memoraitda of the iiivee- 
tigatar, outpuurings of the aoUtary and aelf-comniaaing 
Btudent. Tfie fear of tlie press was not in them. 

The £rst thing that occurs to us i& that Coleridge is 
not responsible for anything printed after hia death 
from such a heterogeueoua maas of material. It is true 

that he aaid : — 

I have already written materisLls [for a work on Shalce- 
epeare and ihe DFamatists] requiring onli/ to be put together 
from the loose papers and commonplace or memorandum 
hooka and noediDg do other change whether of oiaiesion, ad- 
dition, OT correction Uian the mere act of arranging. . . > 
Thia work with every art of conipreBsioti, amounts to three 
Tolumea of ahoat five hundred pages each. 

By this he would Beem to claim all the notes as hie, 
but, as Mr. Ashe aays, 'the opening sentence is prob- 
ably a marvel of self-deception.' As H* N. Coleridge 
says, 'The materials were fragmentary in the extreme, 
and to give them method and continuity waa a delicate 
and perplexing task,' — in which he failed. 

Three of the passages in Literary Hemains which 
are plainly taken from notes Coleridge translated from 
Schlegel's Dramatic Literature, with the cori'espond- 
ing passages from Schlegel, are as follows : — 

In Juliet loTO has all that is tende^r nnd ineUrjchoIy in the 
nightingale, all that is voluptaous in the rose, with whatever 
is sweet in the freshness of the spring, but it ends with a 
long deep sigh like tlte last breeze of the Italian evening. 
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Thia Qui^ of feeling and character pervadea every drama of 
SIiakM>peAi«- — GoiiKBiDGB, Ledures on Shakespeare, Bohn 
Edition, p. 237. 

All that is moHt intoxicating in the odor of a Bouthem 
apring — all that ib languieliing in the song of the nigbtin- 
gale, or valuptuoiis in the first opening of tlie rose, all alike 
breathe forth from this poem. . . . The faUneBS of hfe and 
self-annihilation are here ail brought cloae to each other ; and 
yet these contrasts are so blended into a unity of impression, 
that the echo which the whole leaves behind in the mind 
resemble.s a single but endleai eigh. — Sc]QjE>Q£J>, Droifns^io 
Liteniiurei p. 400. 

No work of tree genius darea Tvant its appropriate form, 
nor indeed is there any danger of thia. . , . The form is me- 
chanic, when on any giren material we impresa a predeter- 
mined form, not necesaarily arising out of the properties of 
the materia ; as when io a, mass of wet day we giye whatever 
shape we wish it to retain when hardened. The ot-ganlc form, 
on the other hand, ia Innate ; it shapea^ as it develops itself, 
from within, and the folneHS of its; develapmeDt is one and 
the same with the perfection of its outward form. Nature, 
the prime genial artiat iiiex.hauatib1e in diverAS powers, u 
equally inethaiiBtibld in fonns. -^ CoLlTBIDGE, Leetures on 
Shakespeare, p. 229. 

The works of genius cannot therefore be permitted to be 
without form, but of this there is no danger. . . . Form ia 
mechanical when, through estemal force, it is imparted to 
any material merely as an actiidetital addition without refei^ 
ence to its quality; as, for example, when we give a particu- 
lar shape to a soft mass that it may retain the same after its 
induration. Organical form, aguin, ia innate ; it unfolds itself 
from within. ... In the fine arts as well as in the domain of 
nature — the supreme artist^all genuine formE are orgaQ- 
ical, that is determined by the q^uality of the work. — 
SoHLECEL, Dramafic Literature, p. 340. 

Tha true poet'a work in its form, ita ahaplDg^, and its 
modiBcationa is distinguished fron^ all other works th&t as- 
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Bunie to belong to the clasa of pofitry, as a natural from an 
□.rtificial flower, or ns tlie mimic garden of Et cliild {rom an 
enanieUed meadow- In the former the flo(r«T» are broken 
from their etema and atuck into the ground; thej are beauti- 
ful to the eye and fragrant to tbe setiBe, but their colors bood 
fade and their odor is traDsieat aa the Bmile of the planter : — 
while the meadow may he visited again and aga.in with re- 
neived delight, its beauty is innate in the soul, arid its bloom. 
ia of the freabness of na-tare. — Colekidgb, Lmtures on 
Shakespeare, p. 232. 

Many productions which appear at first sight dazzling^ 
pbenomieDa in the province of the fiae arte, aud which aa a 
whole have been honored with th^e appellatioti of works of a 
golden a^e, resenibie the mimic gardens of children: impE'- 
tient to witneBS the works of thsir handB, they brea.k off here 
and there branches and ftoweTfl,and plant them in the earth; 
eTerythhig at first assumes a noble appearancB: the childish 
gardener struts proudly up and down among his showy heiU; 
the Tootlegs plante begin to droop and hang their withered 
leaves and hlosaoms, and nothing booh remains but the bare 
twigB, while the dark forest on wliich no art or care waa ever 
bestowed, and which towered up towards heaven long beforo 
human remembrance, bears every blast unshaken^ and fills 
the solitary beholder with relL^ous awe. — Schlegel, Dro/' 
matic Zkerature, p. 19- 



There are aonne eight or nine other paseages where 
there is the same ^enigral t>esemblaDce of simile or 
phrase. It is evident that Coleridge did not tmng^late 
directly, but that he read Schlegel's lectures in the 
German and afterwards recalled and appropriated 
parts of them unconsciously in his notes. It would bo 
absurd to aay that he 'lifted' phrasea, for he had a 
euperabuD dance of them at the point of hia pen. Mr. 
Saintaburj says, justly, that Coleridg-e cannot be held 
accountable for anything in Literary Hemains^ for 
it was not printed until some years after his death. 
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But the DightiDgale paesage appears also in tbe re- 
port of his lectures at Bristol printed ia 1813 ia tho 
Bristol Gazette, (^Lcct-ures on Shakespeure, page 464.) 
The report was either furnished by Coleridge or taken 
by shorthand, uo doubt the latter He evidently re- 
read his old notes before going on the platform. If he 
took any papers to hh desk, be usaally made little use 
of them. A comparison of the extracts will, however, 
coDvlnce any one that there is far more life and warmth 
ia Coleridge's words thaa in ScMegera. The reaem- 
blances testify simply to hia receptivity and to his 
want of system in preparing bis notes, CoIeriJge and 
Scblegel occupied much the Bame critical ground, but 
Coleridge never follows tbe other in bis mistakes, as, 
for inbtance, in regarding Othello as a negro, nor in 
bis extraordinary statement that Lord Croinwell, Sir 
John Oldcasth^ and A Yorksfdre Tragedy are not 
only • unquestionably Shakespeare's, but in my opinion 
they deserve to be classed among his best and maturest 
works.' Coleridge was far too sound a critic and far too 
deeply imbued with knowledge of Elizabethan literature 
to make such a statement. 

That tbe Englishman and the German agree in re- 
garding Shakespeare as a consummate artist and not a 
'wild irregular genius,' and in calling his plays not 
tragedies or comedies in the old senae^ but ' romantic 
dramas,' is due to the fact that both are enthuBiastic 
spokesmen of the romantic spirit. A critic is one who 
loves literature naturally, and is disposed to point out 
to others the beauty of the parts and of the whole of 
any fine production. A great critic is one who loves lit- 
erature warmly for itst^lf and not from any professional 
bias, and ie impelled to call the attention of othersi to 
what be loves, and can put hia appreciations in language 
that compels assent, — indeed, is itself literature. If he 
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aQalyzea, he must not do so with the systematic pitl- 
lessnesa of a machitie, and above all, be must uot bring 
the literature of oue period to tlie bar and try to meas- 
ure it by staudards dedu<^ed from the practices of a 
remote time and a foreign coiititry, since every people 
develops its art independently. He must corapreliend 
the radical differences betweea the Greek and the Goth 
and the greatness of each, even if he rank Greek art 
higher than that of his own race* He must regard the 
classical tradition as a frame in which beautiful thiogs 
were ooBatruoted by the spirit of man, — so beautiful 
as to be immortal, — but not as the only possible frame 
for literary art^ nor, on the other hand, as so far outworn 
that every departure from its fashions is necessarily 
praiseworthy because freed from restraint. Eomantio 
ebthtisiasm is not always iuspiratioD. 

If we measure Coleridge by these considerations, he 
is a great critic, not merely of Shakespeare, but of 
poetry, — one of tboae who broaden the ideal view of 
their {^ootempovarios and successors^ and emancipate 
the spirit of man from superstitions. 

OOABLEB ImAOB (1776-1831) 

LamVs Bympatlietic insight into literature, bis mas- 
tery of the quaint and the dexterous phrase, the personal 
appeal to the reader of his unique and charming style, 
and his happy facility of quotation, gave him more im- 
portance as a literary critic than can be allowed to any 
other man whose production is so limited. His speci- 
mens from the old dramatists, with illustrative notes, 
made men see that Shaheapeare^s con temporaries also 
possessed some of the miQor Shakespearean qualities, 
and showed that Shakespeare was but one, though the 
greatest, of a body of playwrights, and not a unique 
phenomenon- In reading the plays of Beaumont, 
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Fletcher, and Massinger, we become more than before 
aware of Shakesp'^are's distinctioD. Lamb is a great 
critic, and he is so attractive a person that it is almost 
impossible to disagree with him. Even when he is 
moat whimsical or paradoxical, or seems to admire the 
book because it is old aud he has dtscovoried it, he says 
go many aduiirable things which compel our assent 
that we are forced to admit that when he is most per- 
soual be is most delightful. Ris Shakespearean criticism 
is confined almost entirely to bis article on the Trage- 
dies of Shakespeare, in which his thesis is that the 
Tragedies are too great for stage repreaentation. 

He makes his strongest point on hear. In proving 
that it 13 too great to be acted, he impresses on the 
reader's mind the immense power of the play. The 
passage may be found in the preface or notes to every 
edition of the play, but cannot become hackneyed by 
repetition : — 

To see Lear acted — to see an old man turned out of 

doo]-9 by his daoghters on a rainy night, has nothing in it 
but what 19 painEul and diggiieting. We want to take him 
itito shelter and relieve him. That is all the feeling which 
the acting of Lear ever praduced in me. But die Lear 
of Sbakespeare cannot be acted. The contemptible macbin- 
ery by which they mimic the atorm he goes out in is not 
more inadequate to represent the horrors of the real elements 
than any actor K^sxi he to represent Lear ; tbey might more 
easily propose to persomate tbe Satan of Milton upon a stage, 
or one of Micbael Angelo's terrible figures.' The greatness 

^ But 13 not tbat a resGOn why a great actor cnn repreasnt 
Lear ? Again, all tlie Sfaakespear&an heioefl are men of physical 
Btrength, — grciit minds in perfect framea ; Macbeth, tiie captaiu 
of rude levies, nut less than Hamiet, 'tbe oourtJer, aoMier' 
(utLlete), vhc droops wIigii lie foregoes * all custom of oxercises.' 
The part of the fool in icor, that lovable campound of wliira 
and faitbfuln«sa;, simplicity and worldly wisdom, — serviag at 
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of Lear is not in corporal dimeiLBwinB, but id intellectual. 
The QxploBionB of bis paasion axe terrible as a volcano, 
they are stomiB turning up find dis{:losing to the bottom that 
sea, hia niindr with all its vast riches. It is his mind which 
IB laid bars. The case of Besh and blood eeems too insignifi- 
cant to be thought on ; even as he himself neglects it. On 
the fltage we atse nothing bot corporal infirmities and weak- 
neasea, the inipotente of rage; while we read it we see not 
Lear, but we are Lear, — we are in hia mind, we are eua- 
tained by a grandeur which baffles the malice of daughtera 
and storn), in the a^berrations of his L-eason we discover a 
mighty irregulBT power of reaaoningii immethodized from 
the ordinaiy puTposes of life, but exerting its powers ab 
the wind blows where it listeth, at witl upon the corrup- 
ttons and abases of manliind. What have looks or tones to 
do with that Eublime identifioation of h)3 age with that of 
tlia heav€7is tkemulpes, when in his reproacbes to them for 
conniving at the injustice of bis children he reminds th&m 
that ' they themaelves are old ' ? What geaEure »hall we ap- 
propriate to this ? What has the voice or eye to do with sacb 
things ? 

Whatever we think of the thesis, — 'the plays of 
Shahespeare are less caknlated for perlormance on the 
stage than those of almost any other dramatist,' — we 
muat admit that the above is a true appreciation of Lear, 
When he says of Th& Tempest, 'The Garden of Eden, 
with our fiist parents in it, is oot more impossible to ba 
shown on & stage than the enchanted isle with its in- 
tiirestin* and innoceat first settlers,' we assent. Hia 
illustrations from Macbethf Hamltt, and Othello are 
not so convincing. He overloohs the distinction between 
dramatic qualities and literary or poetic qualities. The 

once as rehef and background for the frightfoL anarch; that 
inrfideB. the facultiea uf bis master, — is quite as diflieult ss that 
of the war ID' hearted, impetuous old king. But because aa em- 
bodiment is difficult ia no reason i?hy it should be abandoned. 
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dramatic qualitiea are action, Bituation, and dialogue. 
Something must be going ou, &ad the moyemeiit of 

the story must be cotitiDiuous. Situations must deveJop 
whicb are striking and interesting from either ihe scenic 
or the paychological poiat. The dialogQo must attract 
attention elthut fium its wit or from its revealing tbe 
mental state of the speakers, or from both. Theae are 
not literary qualities of a high order, and a play which 
cont^iiiis tbem and some ilmid declamation will be sue* 
ceasful but will not last. The higher qualities of musical 
verse, poetic fignrea, subtle soul-disclosure of a com- 
plicated human petsuUfklit}', ideal eorrespoaJence to the 
higher truths of life, which sometimes runs directly 
counter to tho appearances of the Boclal life of man, 
these make great literature. If a play possesses dramatic 
merit, the literary value will give it immortality ; but 
the dramatic qualities arc absolutely essential, the poetio 
qualities of great literature are not essential lu the same 
sense. Lamb's argument is^ unliterary plays are some- 
times received with great favor, poetic plays should 
disdain to compete with them. Poetic plays are more 
injured by inadequate acting than ordinary declamatory 
plays, and are ridiculous when not well acted, therefore 
they should not be acted at all. What he says might 
apply to Cymhdine and the Winter^s Tale, iu which 
the true dramatic qualities are feeble^ but not to Ilain- 
let nor to Lear, which are at once dramatic and literary 
plays. In fact, the part of Hamlet is more difficult than 
the part of Lear, except that the latter requires more 
physical power. 

Lamb was an excellent critic of acting, as is shown 
in his paper 'On Some of the Old Actors ' and * On the 
Acting of Munden.' In both he considers the minor, 
whimsical character parts. He had seen John Kemble 
and his sister, Mrs. Siddons, in the chief ShakeBpearean 
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parts, and Edmund Kea:n in Othello^ to witness whose 
performances was, Coleridge said, like * seeing Shake- 
speare by flashes of lightning.' Lamb was so fastidious 
a critic a^nd ho devout a worshiper of Shakespeare thfit 
he may sonaetimea have been displeased with Kemble's 
level deelamation and Kean'a explosiveness. But he 
knew that Shakespeare's tragedies were written for the 
stage and for a certain company, and the great parts 
with the powers of the actor Burbage always in the 
writer's mindT very likely after many consult ati on & with 
bim. There is nothing to show that Shakespeare ever 
regarded hia dramas as anything more than acting plays. 
He wrote them with the stage in view, but, being a poet, 
he made them literature. Lamb confesses that & char- 
acter in a book is but hall revealed, that we must supply 
bodily presence, gesture, bearing — all but words — 
from our own imaginations. A fijie actor works these 
things out and presents lua 'reading.' We can. find 
fault with his reading without taking the ground that 
the histrionic art is always inadequate. Lamb confesses 
the pleasure he received from seeing John Kemble and 
Mrs. Siddona in the principal parts of a tragedy o£ 
Shakespeare. With whimsical ingenuity he turns this 
into an argument for his theme. 

It Beetnfid to embody and realise conceptions wliicl:! had 
hitherto a^umed no distiQut shape. But dearly do we pay M 
our life after for thia juvenile pleasnirei this sense cif distitict- 
oeaB. Whien the novelty is past, we find to our cost that instead 
of realising an id^ti we have only materialised and brought 
down a fine viaion to the standard of flesh and bh>od. We 
havB let go a dream in quest of an unattainable substance. 

If Sarah Stddons and her brother disillusionized 
Lamb, then there is nothing to be said for the stage. 
Romantic tragedy is impossible. He seems a little 
capricious in saying : — 
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I coafesa myself otteily nnable to appreciate tliat cele- 
brated Boliloqnj ifl Samlet beginning 'To bo of not to be/ 
or to tell whether it be good, bad, or indifferent, it has been 
BO handled and pawed about by declamatory boj-s and men, 
and torn bd inhumanly from its living place and principle of 
contiiiuLty in the play till it is become to me a perfect dead 
member. 

Nothing In Shakespeare can tie Tulgnrized by repeti- 
tion and quotation. The old familiar household worda 
when found again in their places assuma a oew beauty, 
as we are told the facea o£ friends will in heaven. 
Whether detached ot in its place, 'To be or not to he ' 
13, like a starlit night, always new and beautiful. Lamb 
is capricious^ but his affected anger is a humorous phase 
of bia reverence for the plays and his artistic compre- 
hension. Every cue of hia words on the subject is 
precious. 

WIIiIiIAM HA2IJTT (I77B-1S3D) 

Hazlitt, the son of a Unitarian minister who had spent 
some time in Masaachnsetts, waa bred to be a painter, 
but drifted into literary work. He did not fail as a 
painter, though his artistic ability could not have been 
as great as his powers as an essayist. He does not write 
aa a painter^ for the visual image of the Shakespearean 
I Eituations does not strike him so niucli aa the purely 
|r I poetic qualities of the play. In the passages he quotes 
for illustration the verbal harmony, the wit, or the elo- 
quence appeal to him more than the picturesque getting 
or the dramatic surroundings. He was by no means so 
fine a scholar as Coleridge, nor even as Lamb, for his 
reading: did not cover much more than two centuries 
of English literature, and of the literatures of other 
\ ipations he knew little or nothing. He never alludes to 
Vf^e unities nor to any of the classical rules, nor to the 
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question of the order in which the plays were written ; 
it 18 a matter of indifference to him whether Lear or 
Twelfth Ntght be the older, 30 sure h he that there 
axe beautiful things ia each. He ia the spiritual son {jfc 
Coleridge, but he cares nothing for metaphjBica; he is 
a roraanticist in his enthusiasm and his independence 
of classic authority, but he has nothing of the vague- 
neaa or the Bense of the mystery of life and the im- 
manence of the spiritual world which mark the ti'ue 
roznanticiat. 

Hia deficienees would aeero to preclude him from 
being a great critic ; but such is his own wit, eloquence, 
and enthusiasm, and so unerring is his perception of 
the beautiful aud powerfiiL in language, that he is one 
of the moat inspiring of the many men that have writ- 
ten or lectured on poetry. He can hardly be called a 
dramatic critic, for Lb ignores the subjects of dramatic 
Construction, of unity, of tone, and the like, nor is ha 
particularly felicitous in the analysis of the character; 
but he ia emphatically a literary critic. He regards each 
play by itself, and does not wander off into considera- 
tions about sestbetics or morals or the philosophy of 
literature. Only one outside interest was allowed to bias 
his judgment of a literary work, and tbat^ oddly enough 
as it seems to ua, was politics. He was a man oE bitter 
temper, and an nncompromiaing radical. He hated priv- 
ilege and the conservative classes with a pungency which, 
made him break with Coleridge after the latter's return 
to couBcrvatisiQi though he never failed to do justice 
to Coleridge's genius, and speaks in a well-known 
passage with peculiar fervor of its awakening power 
on himself. He was an lahmaellte among essay writers ; 
aud an Ishmaelite of literary genius ia apt to make 
enemies. Charlea Lamb was about the only man with 
whom he did not quarrel, and no one could quarrel with 
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Lamb^ whose simple, lovaUe nature would disarm even 
a more cantankerous person than William Hazlitt. 

Kings of Denmark or Brita,iD are too reniot^ to a^rou&e 
bini, but when he discusses kitiga of Eugland his polit- 
ical passion comes b&tweca hitn and his subject^so that 
he aeeseverything through a red niist. Hecannot do just- 
ice to Henry V the King, though he is too good a critio 
not to feel the poetry of Henry Fthe play. He Bays: 

Hcniy V IB a very favorite monarch with the English 
nation, and he appears to have been a favorite with Shake- 
speare, who labors hard to apologise for the acLions of the 
King hy showing ua the character of the laan as the 'King 
of good fellows.' He scarcely deserves this honor. He was 
fond of war and low company ', we know little else of him. 
He was careless, diRsohtte, and ambittons; idle or doing mis' 
ehcef. . , . Henry V, it is true, waa a hero, a king of Eng- 
land, and the conrjueror of the King of France. Yet we feel 
little love or admiration for him. He was a hero; that is, he 
waa ready to aaci-ifiice his own life for the pleasare of destroy- 
ing thousands of other lives ; he was a king of Eiigland, but 
]iot a const Ltuti anal one, and we only Uke kings according to 
the law ; lastly, he was a coTiqueror of the French King, and 
for this vre dislike hiin less than if he had conquered the 
Frencb people- How then do we like bim ? We like him in 
the play. There he ia a very amiable monster^ a very Bplendid 
pageant Aa we like to gaze at a panther, or a. yonngr lion, in 
the Tower, and catch a pleasing horror fzom their gliatening 
eyes, their velvet paws, and dreadful roar, so we take a very 
romantic, heroic, and poetical deligbt in tbe boasts and feats 
of our younger Henry, aa they appear on the atage and are 
confined to lines of ten syllables, 

Henry VIII arouses tte critic's ire still more power- 
fully:— 

The character of Honry VTII ts drawn with great truth 
and spirit. It ia like a very disagreeable portrait sketched hy 
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the habd of & maater. Hia grass appearaoce, bis blustering 
demeanor, bis vulgarityr hia airogantifi, ble eeneaalitj, hLs 
cruelty, liis hypocnsy, hi^ wfuit of uommon decency and eom- 
mon liamanitf are marked in strong liiiea. . . . Kings ougbt 
nerer to be seen u]>on tlie st£^e. In tlie al^stvact tliey ate 
Tery diaagreeable cliarafters; it is only while living that tbey 
&re the best of kinga. . . . DeatJi cancela the band of alle- 
^ance and interest ; and seen aa tUej were, their power and 
their pretensions look Dionstrcius and ridiculous. . . . No reader 
of history can be & lover of kings. We have often wondered 
that Henry Vllf, as he is drawn by Shakespeargf and as we 
have aeen him repreaented in aSl the bloated deformity of 
mind and person, is not hooted from the SngHsb stage. 



That, of course, ■» not dramatic cnticism at all. If it 
vrere, Macbeth would be condemDed as sternly as the 
Henrys. It ib republicanism of the reign of George IV, 
a noble political pa:sgion no doubt, and the inspiration of 
eloquence, but not of literary art, to which the question 
Trhether a character is liberal or coaservative h of little 
moment compared with the question, does the character 
live ? Kings should be put upon the stage, for a certain 
digQity and interest attaches to their positions, and they 
are conventional Sgureb&ads of society. They suggest 
something far morB important than the individual- If 
they are, like Henry V, able aa men of action and strik- 
ing in their representative character, the dramatist is 
doubly justified. If tbey are neither, like Henry VI, 
they are hardly less so, so effective is the contrast be- 
tween what is and what should be. Besides, kings, courts, 
councils^ and the like are spectacular, and spectacle is a 
legitimate part of the drama. No e£feotive picture of so- 
ciety can be made that does not portray the highest as 
well aa the lowest groups, and the highest and lowest 
motiveg in humanity. Thts was Shakespeare^s art, and 
in bringing them sometimes close together he was 
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following out the artUtic impulse of the TeatoDtc 
race. 

Hazlitt'3 politics interfere oddly id his appreciatioa 
of tbe Merchant of Venice, There is an aristocratic at- 
mosphere about thia play. Antonio is a merchant prince 
without a trace of the commercial spirit, and lends 
money to a bankrupt gentleman with a lordly disregard 
of payment. Portia is a high-bred lady, with all the 
paraphernalia of a ' fair mansion,' attendants, musi- 
oians, and the like ; 30 great an heiress that her court- 
ship Is intrusted to chance. All this irritates Hazlitt 
extremely^ so much ao that not only be overlooks the 
womanly beauty of Portia's character^ but, what is un- 
precedented with him, he fails to do full justice to the 
poetic passages of the play. His sympathies are with 
Shyloek, jeered at and insnlted by the aristocratic Vene- 
tian gentlemen, as their English counterparts of the 
Hegent's set jeered at and insulted Hazlitt himself, if 
they did not ignore him utterly. After expressing his 
admiration of the dramatic skill with which the trial 
acene is worked up, he says: — 



Portia IB not a very great faTorita with ue ; Qsither are we 
in love with her maid, JSeiissu. Portia has a certain degree 

of affectation and pedantry about ber^ whicli is very unasaal 
in Shakespeare's women, but whiuh perhaps was a proper 
qualification for tlie office of a ' civil doctor * which she under- 
takes and executes very aiiccesafully. The speech about mercy 
is very well; but there are a thouaand finer ones in Shake- 
speare. We do not admire the scene of tlie caskets and ob- 
ject entirety Co the Black Prince, Morochius. We should like 
Jessica better if she had not deceived and robbed her father, 
and Lorenzo iE be had not married a Jewess, though be 
thialcs he has a right to wrong a Jew. The dialogue between 
this newly manied Cou|>le by mooiiUght beginning, ' On &uch 
a oight, etc.,' la a collectioa of claasical elegaucies. 
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This political radicalism led him to speak satirically 
of Coleridge and Wordsworth, who became cotiserra- 
tive in middle life, aud also of Scott. His Characters 
of Shakespeare, dedicated to Lamb, aud hia Lecture-i 
on the Dramatic Jjiterature of the Age of Elizabetli 
are his chief con tribut ions to dramatic; criticism. His 
radicalism rarely warps his appreciatioa of literature^ 
for that was hia master passion. Of Coleridge he wrote: 

Hardly a speculation haa been left on record from the ear- 
Ytast time, but it ia IcKteely folded up in Coleridge's meroory, 
like a rich but Boinewhat tattered piece of tapestry ; we might 
add (with more seeming tban reiil extravagance), that scarce 
a thought can pasa through the mind of want hut its »ouud 
has at Home time or other passed over his head with ruathng 
pinions. There ia no man of genius in whose praise he de- 
flc^nt*, hut the critic 6eema to atand above tbe author, and 
what in liini is weak to strength&n, what is low to raise 
and support — nor is there any work of geniufi that does not 
come out of hi» bands lilte an illuminated miaaal, sparkling 
even in its defects.. If Mr. Coleridge liad not been the moat 
impreeaiTe talker of his age, he would probably have been 
the £neBt writer: but be lays down his pen to ma.ke sure of 
an auditor and mortgagee the admiration of posterity for the 
Ctare of an idler. 

Scott's legitimacy and king worship was peculiarly 
offBnsive to him. He defines Scott's poetry as a ' pleas- 
ing BuperBciality,' which may be true enough. Of his 
novels, he says : — 

Sir Walter has found out (oh, rare discovery) that facts are 
better than fiction, tb^at there is no romance like iho romance of 
real life. . . . He has taken, his material from tLe ongiiiaJ, 
authentic; sources, ii) large concrete masses, and not tampered 
with or too much frittered them away. He is only tlie amauu- 
enais of trutti and history. It is impuasible to fiay huw fine his 
Writings in consequence are, unless we could describe how fine 
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Tiatore is. In all that portion of the history of his fionatrv 

that he haa tounhed on, the niannera, the personages, the 
events, tlie scenery, live over again in hb volumes. Nothing 
is wantingt the iUasion is complete. TJiere is a hurtling* id 
the air. a tTEbinpling of feet upon the grounds as these perfect 
repreBeatatives of human character or fanciful belief come 
througiug hack on our imagination^. 

He then g-ives two pages to the most wonderfnl cata- 
logue in literature, characterizitig^ each name with a line 
or two that makes it live again^ and concludes: — 

What a list of names ! What a host of associations ! What 
a thing is human life! What a power is that of geitiua! 
What a world of thought and feeling is thus rescued from 
ohlivion ! . . t Hla worst is better thati any other parson's 
best. His hack-grounds (and his later works ara little else 
but back-grounde capitally made out) are more attractive than 
the principal figures and most coinplicated actions of other 
writers. Hta works, taken together, are almost like a new edi- 
tion of human nature. This is indeed to be an author! 

He notes with astonistunent the innumerable and 
incessant instances of bad and slovenly English in the 
novels, and concludes with an eloquent lament that his 
writer — 

Born for the nniverse, narrowed his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankindr 

In prose it is what Pope's lament for Addison is in 
verae. But Hazlltt keeps his literary admiration and his 
political detestation in separate pages. In either uase 
he puts feeling into his prose. He lets himself go. His 
vigorous style betrays the man as the oddly associated 
thoughts and far-fetched quotations do L^amb. Thia 
gives his ess^ays on Shakespeare interest. To use his 
favorite word, they have * gusto.' They are inspiring 
rather than instructive, and inspiration is what men 
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need. Facts they oan pick up anywhere ; like FalstafTa 
Boldiera, they can 'find linen enough on every hedge/ 1 
but where are tb>ey to pick up notions of military 
honor ? 

A Midsujrvmer MlghVa J)ream is especially dear to 
him both for the poetry and the humor, but be thinba 
when acted it is ' cooverted from a detigbtful fiction 
unto a. doll pantomime.^ 

All that ia finest in the play is lost in the repre mentation. 
The spectacle ivas grand, but the spirit was evaporated, the 
genius wa^H fled^ . . . the idea can have no place on the stage, 
which IB a pictare without perspective, everytliing tliere is in 
the foreground. That which was merely an airy shape^ a 
dream, a pasdng thought, iminediatBly becomieB an onn]a.n- 
Bgeahie reality. Faney canngl. be embodied any more thaii a 
simile can be painted ; and it is as idle to attempt it as to per- 
sonate Wall or Moon»!hiiie. . . . The boards of a theatre and 
the region of fancy are not the same thin^. 

In !l%e Tempest he remarks tra the artistic nnity of 
the Composition, ' though Shakespeare has here given 
** to airy nothing a local habitation and a name," yet 
that part which la only the fantaatic creation of his 
mind, has the same palpable texture and coheres sembla- 
bly with the re&t. The human and imaginary characters, 
the dramatic and the groteaquBT sure blended together 
with the greatest art and without any appearance of it.' 
As the preternatural part has the air of reality and 
almost haunts the imagination with a senee of truth, the 
real characters and events partake of the wLldnes!) of a 
dream. He aaya: — 

Shakespeare's penail is, to use an allnslDn of bis own, ' like 
the dyer's hajid,' subdued to what it works in. ETerythiiig in 
him, though it partakes of the ' liberty of wit,' is also eab- 
jected to the law of the understanding. For inetance, even 
the drunken sailors ghare, in the disorder of their minds and 
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bodies, in the tumult ot the elements, ajid seeni on ahore to 
be as much at tbe mercy o£ chsnce u thej were before at 
tbe mercy of tiie wind^ and waves. 

The character of Caliban is generally thought — and juBtSy 
ao — to be one of the author's masterpiecea. It ls not indeed 
pleasant to see tins character on the stage, any more than it 
ia to see the god Fan personated there. But in itaelf it is one 
of the wildest and most abstracted of aJl SbakeapeareV elmr- 
acters ; whose deformity^ wlietlier of body or mind, is 
redeemed by the power and truth of tbe imagination dis- 
played in it. It is the essence of groasnesBt bat there is not 
a particle of vulgarity in it. Shakespeare Has described tbe 
brutal mind of CaUban in contrast vrith the pure and orlgi' 
nal forni8 of nature ; the character grows out of the aoil 
where it ia rooted, uncontroUed^ uncouth, and wild, uncramped 
by any of the mpannessefl of cnstom. It is *of the earth, 
earthy.' /* seems alTOOst to kave betn dug vat of the ground, 
with a »ouI ingtinctively superadded to it, answering to ite 
wants and origin. 

In his paper on Zisar Hazlitt writes :^ — 

All that we can say must fall far short of tho subjecti or 
even of what we ourselves conceive of it. ... It is, the great- 
eat 0? all Shakespeare' a plays, for it is the one in which be 
was most in earnest. He was here fairly cnjught in thi 
W€b of his own vmagination. Tha passion which he ha* taken 
aa hie subject is that which fttrikea its root deepeat into the 
human heait, of which tbe bond is the hardest to be utiloosed : 
and the cancelling and tearing to pieces of which gires the 
greatest reTiiI&ion to the frarae- 

To say tbat Shakespeare here was 'caught in the 

web of his imagination' apparently contradicta what 
lie had ao finely said in his critique on The Tempest : 
* Everything in him, though it partakes of the liberty 
of wit, is also subject to the lavr of understanding.' but 
a Cfitio like Hazlitt^ who flaahes a p&netrating light Arst 
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on one then on another of tbe Shakespearean structureSf 
casnat bu belli always to the same discloaure.^ When 
he is writing on Lear tbe relation of father an<l daugliter 
seems to him the most sacred and beautiful of ties. Haz- 
litt sees distinctly before him the play he is criticising. 
Had he thought of Hamlet or Othello, he wonld have 
felt that the bond between mother and son or between 
husband and wife ia no less fuDdamental, and its viola- 
tion fraug^ht with no less profound a moral catastrophe 
than th^ unnatural disregaril of the ^ial relation by 
Lear's daughters. One of the great values of Shake- 
speare's tragedies is that the motive force in each is 
one of the primal, underlying instincts of humanity, or, 
at least, of Xeutocio humanity, on which the entire so- 
cial order rests. It is this which gives them their uni- 
versal appeaL Tbe early notion of tragedy, as seen 
in Chaucer's De Casibus Virorum Jllustrium (The 
Monhe's Tale) is stories of men who had fallen from 
prosperity to adversity. Tbe monk begins: — 

I wol biwayle in maner of Tragedie, 
The harm of hem that stadfi in beigh degrest 
And fillen bo that ther nas no remedie 
To bri&ge hem ant of Mr adversited. 

This is concrete misfortune, no doubt a very serious 
mattei-, aod one which the most thoughtless can under- 
stand ; but Shakespeare made the stufE of tragedy to 
consist in an outrage to tbe soul, so that a man might 
be a tragic figure while outwardly prosperous — an hon- 

^ Ot the admirable pfUjag? beginning 'The cloitd-capped 
towers, tbe gorgeoua pAlacea,' Hnzlitt aajs, ' It Ima been so afteo 
quoted! that eiier^ ncftaol-Jmif knows it by heart.' OE Bji-ron he Mys, 
•He dwells chiefly (ia Childe HarM) uii what in fstnillar to eotry 
tchofit-bay.' Here ia 'MactLulaj^'s aehool-boy' appearing in print 
while Mftcaulaj wu itUl ikt scLool, Ia li$ not r&ally 'HazJitt'a 
jethooL-lKif ' 7 
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ored general a ' chiefest courtier,' or an ebbing, vexed 
onl7 by tiifling inattentions. The '^minds' of all 'are 
full of suorpiona.' As Hazlitt comes to write of each, 
he feeU for each : hut he does not generalize — and per- 
haps it is aa well — nor aee that in. each njase the tragic 
motive strikes tlie same * deep root into the human heart,' 
far ileeper than ''mutation of fortune' can reach. 

He sympathizes deeply with Hamlet, for * the play has 
a prophetic truth^ which is ahove that of history.' There 
was a restlesB intensity of spirit in Hazlitt,. and a sense 
of the mystery of life ami of the irony of things, which 
drew him to the Danish Prince whom no one precisely 
understanda. He makes the excellent criticism: — 

Slialccspeare had more of ttia magnanimity of getiins t!ian 
any other poet, and lie has ehown more of it in thie play than 
in any other. Tbera w no attempt to force our intereBt ; every- 
thing ig left to time ard circumatances. The attertion ia ex- 
cited without preme^d itaitton or effort, the incldeiLts succeed 
each other as matters of course, the characters think and speak 
and act jiiat as they would do if left entirely to tberaselves. 
There ia no set purpose, no etraining at a point- The obaer- 
vationa are aaggested by the passing scene —tlie guats of pas- 
gion come and go like sounds of music borne on the wind. 

There is undonhtedly justice in this. There is very 
little of the * oonatmcted plot ' in the play. Things drift 

ntider the inflnence of the characters and the sitnation. 
Haslitt waa much stronger in pointing' out detachable 
poetic beauties and ia appreciating the atmosphere — 
the Ethos — of the entire play than in analyzing the 
characters. Like his contemporaries he is misled by the 
p»thos of Ophelia's position, 

Ophttlia is a character almost too exqaisitely touching to he 
dwelt npcrn. Oh, rose of May, oh, flower too aoon faded 3 ' Her 
love, lier death, are described with the trae&t touches of ten- 

' This passage recalls Schl«geVs words on t^e aa.m.e character. 
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demeBB. anil pathos. It ta a. cltaracter which nobodjr but 

Shakespeare could ha-Te drawai in the way that he has done, 
and to the conception of which there ia not even the fimaUest 
approach except in Boiue of the old romantic ballads. > 

Shakespeare's characters are so much like natural 
products that a certain amount of scientific realism ia 
necessary to their interpretation. The romanticist al- 
lows his feelings to carry him away in contemplating the 
iunoceDt and the unfortunate, and Ha^litt^ with all hi& 
bitterness and radicalism, ia at heart a romanticist. His 
pessimism h amusingly shown in his critique on TtcelJ^h 
I^ight. This, he thinks, is ' full of sweetness and pleas- 
antry.' * It ia perhaps too good-natured for comedy.' 
*It has little satire and no spleen.' * It aims at the lu- 
dicrous rather than the ridiculous,' and makea us * laugh 
at the follies of maakind rather than despise them. 
But that is the true nature of the comic spirit. It is 
amused, not indignant with the world. It cannot be 
' too good-natured ' ; its very essence is high spirits com- 
bined with whimsical insiglit. It reinstates Malvolio, 
and draws no moral from Toby and the foolish Knight. 
It leaves Satire to the severer muse of Measure for 
Measure. This Hazlitt thinks a play as 'full of genius 
as it la of wisdom,' though there is an ' original sin in 
the nature of the subject which prevents us from tak- 
ing a cordial interest in it.' Hazlitt is nerer quite consist- 
ent, for if a comedy should make us '• despise mankind,* 
Measure for Mea&iire is a. model. But he is always con- 
sistent in his love for poetry. 

His paper on Macbeth strikes out many things that 
are now the eoramonplaees of critic^iam ; the underlying 
superstition of the murderer^ the combination of moral 
weakness and physical strength in him, the darkness 
and gloora so continually used as figures, the abrupt- 
ness of the style so harmonious with the violence of the 
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aotion, are all referred td with fotce And point. In 
speaking of Mra. SiddoDs aa Lady Macbeth, he says: — 

We can conceive of nothing grander^ It was soniething 
above nature. It seemed almost as if a being of a superior 
order had dropped from a higher sphere to awe the world 
with the majesty of her appearance. Power was seated on her 
brow, passion emanated from her breast as from a ahrine ; 
she was tragedy persoitiAed. In eoming on from the sleeping 
scene, Ler eyes were open hut their sense was shut. She waa 
like a person bewildered and uncon&ctouB of what she did. 
Her Hps moved involuntarily — all her goetures were invol" 
untary and nieclianical- She gUded on and off the stage like 
an apparition. To have seen ber id tbat character was an 
event in one's Ule not to be forgotten. 

He notices that Shakespeat^ cxceUed in the openingsi 
o£ his plays, and reverts again to the sense of reality 
the poet imparts to his scene : — 

The Castle of Macbeth, round which the *air amells woo- 
ingly * and where the ' t&niple-bAufititig mairtlett buUde,' has a 
real subsistence in the mind : the weird Sist&ra meet ua in per- 
son on th« 'blasted heath';' the 'air-drawn dagger' moves 
alowly before our eye&; the '^ gracious Duncan,' the blood-bol- 
tered Banquo stand before iis ; all that parsed through the mind 
of Macbeth passes, witliout the loss of a tittle, through ours. 

Hazlitt mentioned Schlegel with high oommenda- 
tioD, and quotes freely from him. At the same time ha 
derives directly from Coleridge. There is little of tha 
habitual reference to related principles of human iia> 
ture and art, and nothing of the wide reading^ of the 
great master of criticisiin in the brilltant discourse of 
the younger man : bnt it is plain that he has been 
ronsed with a contagions enthusiasm — his "^eye glares 

^ Is not that phrase ver; temotel; a remiaiaaeacfl of Mauries 
Morgami ? See pa^e 161. 
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with the frenzy of a kindred iasptration/ It is easj to 
Hay that Hazlitt * adds nothing to the sum of humaa 
information.' That may be true, but he adds to the 
sum of poetic enjoyment, a much more important mcre- 
ment. His work may be called 'Bign-board criticism' 
by those who without a sig^-'board would not know 
what to admire. At all events his aign-board is illiimi- 
nated from time to time with electric flashes, that show 
the road to be quite other than we thought it. 

Hazlitt is directly in line with the great English 
oi'itics, from Coleridge to Bradley. His very want of any 
theory of art was one of his excellences, for it enabled 
him to fix his attention on the poetry, which is lasting, 
and not on a system of rules which changes with every 
generation. We cannot say that wbat he says we would 
''have found out for ourselves,' for that would be to 
credit ourselves with his insight. A^in, a thought ex- 
pressed by a writer like Hazlitt has vitality, for it la 
the form that gives thought germiaal power. When a 
thought or a point of view has become part of the 
traditionary Btock, the next generation aays, 'That ia 
true, but it is too obvious. It is a mete rhetorical com- 
monplace. Give us something mystical that we can 
pretend to understand, and in doing bo enjoy a sense 
of superiority.' They forget that a great many things 
that are now obvious were not so till genius pointed 
them out. 

While Coleridge, Lamb, and Hazlitt were writing on 
the poetry and philosophy of the plays in the tone of 
enthusiastic romanticism, another set of critics confined 
themselves to elucidating the text and publishing new 
editions. Some of them published commentaries, or, as 
thsy were usually called, THu&trations of Shakespeare. 
Among them were Francia Douce (1757-1834), Joseph 
Hunter (1783-1861), Joseph Singer (1786-1866). 
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Alexander Dyce (1798-1869), Charles Knight (1790- 
1873), and John Payne GoUJer (1789-1883). These 
men were diligent workers in the Shutespearean field, 
and their contributioos have beea carefully sifted and 
the wheat separated from the cha.ff in the notes of Mr. 
Furness's Variorum. As a rule they were antiquaries 
of the early nine tee nth -century type, and» with the pos- 
sible exception of Knight, did little to promote the sea- 
thetic appreciation, of the plays. 

Mr. Douce'fl two volumes of Illustrations of Shake- 
speare^ 1808, are among the most entertaining and in- 
structive books on the subject. They contain conunents 
on the readings in Steevens's edition, which are marked 
throughout by good sense and good temper. Especially 
valuable i» the article en the ^clowns and fools' from 
the fourteenth century down, and the notes on early 
Boclal customs and auperstitions, 8ueh as blessing the 
marriage bed, the ' Morris dance,' the betrothal, lace- 
making, the fairies, etc. These are illustrated by very 
interesting reproductions of ancient woodcuts. No book 
contributes more to reproducing the atmosphere of Old 
England. Mr, Douce^s minute learning and retentive 
memory enable him to supply a wealth of illustrative 
passages from early authors, though his parallelisms are 
sometimes rather far-fetched. 

Charles Knight's Pictorial Shakespeare^ completed 
in 1841, is well known, — a. sumptuous illustrated book, 
the plates by the best artists of the time. His Cabinet 
Edition was also well received. In both he prudently 
adheres to the First Folio in questions of disputed read- 
ings. These and the handsomely printed edition of 
Alexander Chalmers in nine volumes (1809), based on 
the work of Steevens, are, however, little more than 
publ labors' ventures. 

John Payne Collier's SiaCoiy of English Dramatic 



Poetry^ 1883, h a work involving a great degl of re- 
search, and is valuable for throwing light on the de- 
velopment of the theatre. In 1854 he published a ftingle- 
volume edition o£ the plays, adopting a multitude of 
new readtngs on the authority of written notes in a copy 
of the Second folio he had purchased. He adhered to 
these emendations in his Bix-volume edition of 1858. 
His contentiou was that the marginal notes in his copy 
of the folio, known from the name of one of its owners 
aa the 'Perkins Folio,* were made in the seventeenth 
century before the Restoration, and conaeqnently by 
some one who bad beard the plays given by actors who 
were governed by tradition^ of the author's stage direc- 
tiona. The question of the ralcie of these thirteen hun- 
dred corrections is treated exhaustively by Richard 
Grant White in the Shakespeare Scholar, and it is 
shown that most of them had been anticipated^ and few, 
not more than IIT, are even plausible. He, however, 
acquits Collier of conscious deceit. On the question of 
their genuineness, experts have shown that they are in 
two different handwritings and that some of them are 
palpably modern forgeries. It is difBciilt to determine 
how far Mr. Collier ia guilty; probably he at first de- 
ceived himself and then was tempted to buttress hia 
cause by forgery, He also presentetl several Elizabethan 
documents whioh are plainly forgeries but were copied 
in reputable publications. A letter from the Karl of 
Southampton concerning Burbage and Shakespeare is 
likely to startle the student in the prefaoe to some of 
the early niueteanth-century editions, for it is a very 
ingenious and plausible fabrication. The matter created 
great excitement at the time, and Mr. Collier behaved 
exactly like an innocent person. The questiooj though 
interesting^ does not bear on criticism, least of all on 
testhetic critickm, and need not detain us. 
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Collier discovered id the Brltisli MuFieum a mann- 
soript diar^ of John ManiDgham, containing an inter- 
esting account of the first presentation of Txoelftk Night 
before the lawyers' society, February 2, 1602^ at the 
Middla Temple. Collter misquotea it in his History 
of Dramatic Poetri/, and it was afterwards found by 
Hunter, who claims — apparently — original discovery. 
Hunter unearthed the personality of John Maningham, 
and, following out the reference to the Italian play 
ff/'/rt^fannt (the cheats), showed that the plot bears more 
resemblance to GC Inganniti (the cheated), making it 
slightly probable that Shakespeare could read Italian. 

Joseph Hunter was a man of curious, antiquarian 
learning, and we are indebted to him for his CoUectiom 
concerning the J^ounders of New Plymouth, N. E. He 
published in 1845 two volumes of IllngtrcttionS of the 
Life, Studies, and Writings qf Shakespeare. He made 
the extraordinary m^istake of regarding Tfte Tempest as 
an early play and the original of Love's Labour 'e Won, 
mentioned by Meres. This of course deprives him of 
the least consideration as a judge of literature, but in 
severa.1 oases his out-of-the-way learulng enables him to 
throw new light on obscure passages and obsolete ex- 
pressions. He inclines to give too much authority to the 
Second FoUo in cases of considerable variation. Hts 
book is full of instances of parallelisms from literature 
contemporary with Shakespeare, usually more curious 
than convincing. Ha gives a full account of the name 
of Shakespeare and its variants, from Shagsper and 
Saxpere down, and a history of Shakespeare's father's 
family and descendants, in which he a.dds little to the 
researches of Malone. 

Joseph Singer brought out a ten-volume edition in 
1826, characterized by catefnl collection of existing 
authorities and commentaries, giving to the First Folio 
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preponderant authority. Later be attacked Collier's 
ementlatioDS witb great vigor. 

Alexander Dyce, known for Lis editions of the plays 
of Middleton^ Beautnoat and Fletcter^, Marlowe, Web- 
ster, and Greene, published an edition of Shakespeare 
ia nine volumes in 1857, and another in 1864, in -which 
be retracted many of bis former readings. In spite of 
his unfortunate indecisions^ his textual criticism is of 
high value, and his glossary excellent. His remarks on 
Knight's and Collier's editions (1854) revive the tradi- 
tion of good, old eighteenth-century critical vitupera- 
tion ■ Q. g., of Knight's Hamlet he remarks with can- 
dor, "of which tragedy hia text ia beyond all doubt the 
worst that haa appeared in modern times.' ' To suppose 
(as Caldocot does) that ** the most fond and winnowed 
opinions *' could mean all judgments, not the simplest 
only, but the most sifted and wisest, is little short of 
insanity/ 

'What he says here about Cleopatra's "wand Hp" 
(u e., that her Up is as potent as a magician's wand) 
cannot be allowed the merit of originality ; at least it 
bad been previously said ia th^t mass of folly, ignor- 
ance, and conceit, Jackson's Shakespeare** Genius 
tlustijied' 

good old man, how well in thee appears 
The constant [wrangliog] of the antique world. 

The above is by no means an exbaustive list of the 
commentaries up to 1350, when the work was sifted by 
the editors of the Cambridge Edition. 

Thomas Tyrwhitt (1730-86), the learned editor of 
Chaucer, published anonymously in 1T76 Observationa 
and Conjectures upon Some Passages of Shake- 
speare^ and gave many suggestions to Malone. William 
Sidney Walker (1795-1846) waa an acuta textual critic. 
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Hia Critical Sxamination and Notes on tKt Plays 
and Poems was not published till after his death, aud 
is of recognized value. But most of the men mentioned 
were merely antiquarians, * wrapped in the funeral 
shroud of eruditiou*' They htmt up microscDpio facta 
with little reference to their correlatiou ; they throw 
light on the meaning of the text, not on its sigtitficatice. 
They say nothing of the plays as poetry beyond refer- 
ring to the force or harmony of individual lines. Char- 
acters, construction, and philoaophy^ the higher techni- 
oal qualities and the higher poetic qualities, they igDore. 
Between these and such critics as Coleridge^ Lamb, and 
Hazlitt there is a great gulf fixed. They illustrate one 
side of English historical scholarship, the uninspired 
side. Their virtu^a are iuduatry and good sense, and 
they evince their good sense by dealiog with material 
suited to their powers. They do not in any way illus- 
trate and forward the progre^Ei of the human mind ae 
the others do. 



CHAPTER VIII 



POEETON CUmCISM OF SEAKESPEAHE 

Although the object of this book is to trace tbo 
course of English appreciation of Shakespeare's plays 
as shown in a tew of the most authoritative writers, 
Grermau and French criticism h^s, since tLe eighteenth 
century, reacted so profoundly on Bngligh thought that 
a brief outline of tbe most important of the foreign 
writings ia necessary even in a general sketch of the 
subject. At present, translations of Shakespeare's plays 
are more frequently, and on the whole better, presented 
in Germany and Austria than the originals are In Eng- 
land and America* This la owing, first, to the exiat- 
enoe in all the important contitieatal cities of theatres 
under ofRcial control and aided by the state or Dtuaici- 
pality ; second, to the thorough and painstaking man- 
ner in which Germans carry out any undertaking ; and 
third, to the fact that they have not fallen into tbe 
habit of lavish expenditure in scenic decoration which 
in onr country, and in England, too, has made the cost 
of the representation of a Shakespearean play io great 
as to be almost prohibitive, besides distracting the au- 
dience from imaginative appreciation of the play. It ia 
greatly to be regretted that the popular educative value 
of Shakespeare's wonderful art is therefore largely lost 
among those who B.peak his language ; indeed, it is no- 
thing leas than a national misfortune ; but at preseat 
we can only regret it without much hope for ita amel- 
ioration. 

A translation of a great poem ia at best bat a shadow 
and a suggestion of tbe original, for the substance is so 
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intimately connected witt the form, and even with 
minor elemeots of the form — the versification, the 
phrasing, the peculiar poetic association with certain 
words — that it can never be reproduced a:KCept in & 
few happy instances when a lyric carrie<3 from one lan- 
g^uage into another is a new poem equal to the original. 
German lends itself admirably to trauslatioDB, and the 
Germans are Teutonic, and iu oonaequenco much of 
the substance and form of a Shakespearean play is not 
foret^ to them. They hare peWected laboriously^ and 
with an approximation to the spirit of the original, 
their translation since the day of Schlegel, but there 
are elements which must necessarily escape them. The 
humor of each nation is it^ own, and no one who bad 
not been familiar with it since childhood can readilj' 
take the national humorous attitude. Even the dull 
come to have a vague comprehension of the popular 
form of jesting, which remains more or less incompre- 
henaible to the cultured foreigner, or at beat is regarded 
ah extra, as something peculiar and amusing but not 
germane to Him. Novalis (F. von Hardenberg) said 
that he could Dot uuderatand ShB.keBpeare's fun, and 
that the humor of Aristophanes was more comprehens- 
ible to him. Rarely^ too, can the entire content of an 
English word be felt by one who has learned the lan- 
guage at school, and very rarely, unless it be some con- 
crete thing or a simple physical action, can it be fully 
rendered by a foreign word. Take a simple case. Fal- 
staff has been much amused by the senile boasts of Mr. 
Justice Shallow. He recalls thg time when Shallow 
was at Clement's Inn, a foolish youth, and, contrasting 
his past insignificance with his present positron, says: 
'And now has he land and heevea.' There ia no other 
word in the language to take the place of ^ beetfes,' 
*itb its subtle suggestion of rural opulence. Certainly 
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'cattle ' or * steers ' would be much weaker, and it may 
be doubted whetber there is another word in any lan- 
guage that would have the slight humorous effect of 
'beeves.' Thia difficulty renders the best translation 
inadequate, and leads the forei^ critic into mistakes 
which the native, even of inferior culture, inatinctively 
avoids. But there is so much of Shakespeare besides 
humor and phrasing^ that the GermauSj and in a less 
degree the French, do possess him, and what they have 
to aay is entitled to respect on higher grounds than 
curiosity to leam how a national literature strikes for- 
eigners. 

In the Beventeenth century France was the arbiter of 
elegance for Germany, especially in the drama. A very 
Curious importation of dramatic themes from England 
had tahen place earlier, but had been forgotten. The 
French drama was completely under the influence of 
the classical tradition, and Corneille and Eaciue were 
imitated on the German stage. Thia influence was com- 
bated by LeBsing, poet, philosopher, art-critic, play- 
wright, and in addition a man of admirable judgment 
and independence of character. His dramatic and the- 
atrical criticism is contained chiefly in Literary Letters 
and Dramatic JVb^es on the plays presented in the 
Hamburg Theatre (^1767-69). In these he incidentally 
maintains the superiority of Shakespeare in the essen- 
tials of dramatic art, and declares that the French 
writers adhered to the form and misunderstood the 
spirit of Aristotle's rule^t. He compares the ghost in 
ffamlet to the ghost in Voltaire's SemiraTnis^ greatly 
to the disadvantage of the Frenchman. Of the unity of 
time in the same writer's Merope he says : — 

What good does it do the poet, that the particular actions 
that occur in every act would not require much more time 
for th«ir real occarreuce thau ia occopied by the rBpre&enta- 
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tion at each act, and tbat this time, including wh^t H ab- 
sorbed between tbe acta, would not require a com{>lete revo- 
lution of ttie 6un ; bas be therefore regarded the unitj^ of 
time ? He has fulfilled the words of the rule, but not tlieir 
spirit. For what hs lets happen in one day can be doDe in 
one day, it is true, but no sane mortal would do it in one day, 
PhjaicaJ unity of time la not siifficient, the moral iinitf- mast 
also be conaideTed. 

He quotes with approbation from the English critic, 
Hurd : — 

Shalce$peare, we may observe, in this [^delineation nf hnman. 
partg.], as in aU the more essential beauties of the drama, is 
a perfect model- If the discerning reader penise attentively 
hta comedies, be will find hi9 best marked characters discours' 
iDg through a great deal of their parts juat like any cthera, 
and only expresajng their essential and leading quaUUea oc- 
casionallyt and as oircumstaaces occur to give an easy exposi- 
tion to tbem. 

It is to be regretted that bo plays of Shakespeare 
Were given at the Hamburg Theatre while Leasing was 
writing hia fftumburgiscke Dramaturgies for we should 
havfl hail some criticism of the highest order. Ulrifii 
aaya : * He comoLended Shakespeare, not because of sin- 
glei bea-utiea in his works, in the manner of the English 
critics o£ the time, but because of beauty itself, becausa 
of the agreement of Shakespeare's works with the true 
rules of art, and with the true nature of art.' 

The first German tranalatiou was twenty-two playa 
by Wieland, published in eight volunieH^ from 1762 to 
1766. Thia was in prose, and of course could give but 
a pale reflex of the poetic substance. £schenbuTg'9 
complete translation soon followed, and acting versions 
were based on these and presented after 1780 by 
Schroder, a very fine actor. They received an enthusi- 
astic welcome, but the adherents of the classic school 
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insisted tliat their beauties were more than balaiic>ed 
by their irregularities and that their popularity ' put 
back the Grermao stage more than ten years,' The 
younger men, on the contrary, the first representatives 
of the rising romantic school, went to the other ex- 
treme, and hailed Shakespeare as an *■ impetuous geniua 
blindly following the creative caprice of his own imag- 
ination/ whose extTaragancies were as admirable as 
his genuine and characteristic beauties. ^ Imitation of 
nature and, moreover, of stark-naked nature aa God 
made it ' was considered * the highest aim of art.* Thjg 
resulted in the ' Storm und Drang^' period, when vigor 
and violence and virility were idealized, or, rather, pre- 
sented in unmitigated reality. Even the great and self- 
possessed Goethe fell under this influeuce^, and Gbtz 
von BerlicJdngen (1773) was 'the firat cupful from 
this ocean of true nature.' Schillersays in his criticism 
of his own play, The Robbers, * If its beauties do not 
show that the author was captivated by Shakespeare, 
all the more must this be evident from its extravagance.* 
Although Goethe came latar to reproduce the restraint 
and calmness of the classic model, it is certain that the 
* first blossoms of the great period of German poetry 
were fructified by Shakespeare's genius.' In WUhelm 
Meisfer Goethe saya, semi-autobiographically:^ 

I <\o not remember thnt any book or p«rBQn or event ia 
my life ever produced so great an effect on me as Shake- 
speare's plays. Tliey seem to he tlie work of some bea.venly 
genius who came down to men to make hin>iielE known to 
ttiem in as gentla b. manner as poBsibU. They are no mere 
poems- We could fancy that we were standing before the gi- 
gantic books of Fate, through which thehurncane ofhfewaa 
raging and violently Llowing Us leaves to and fro. I am bo 
astounded by their strengtli and their tenderneRs, by their 
power and their peace, and my mind is ao excited, that I 
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long foT the time wbeu I shall ftgam feet myaGli in a fit state 
to tead further. 

SchiUer, too, testifies no less warmly to his admira- 
tion of the playa, though in hia adaptation of Macbeth 
he takes unwarrantable liberties with the original. 
Both Schiller and Goethe were fLronsed and inspired 
by the Bngiish poet, though both were too great as 
artists to be imitators in any sense. 

Augustus William Stihkgel published between 1797 
and 1810 hia translation of seventeen of Shakespeare's 
plays, and this was completed later by Tieck. This is 
an admirable work, for verse ia rendered by verse and 
prose by prose. Shakespeare uses Terae^ and either 
rhetorical or conversational prose, atMsording to the 
speaker and the occasion, and it is evidently impossi- 
ble to reproduce the e£Fectof a play even in a weakened 
form unless the distinction is observed. With the cor- 
rection of soma minor verbal errors, Sehlegel's trans- 
lation is satisfactory to-day. It has lately been revised 
by the German Shakespeare Society, although niimer- 
oua others of varying degrees of merit were published 
in the nineteenth century. 

Schleg;el was a romanticist, and in fact is regarded 
In connection with hia brother Frederick as the founder 
of the romantic school in Germany. The influence of 
hia Lectures on Dramatic Liierature (1808) on the 
English romanticists has been already alhided to. 
Little more than one hundred pages are directly con- 
cerned with Shakespeare, but the work is the first 
connected commentary on the plays in the language. It 
exhibits the fault of the romanticist in giving general 
impressions inimpassinned language, and not analyzing 
or establishing statements by qnotations. It is true, 
these generml propositions commend themselves to us 
except when he says that the three parts of Henry VI 
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and Miehard III''wete tindoubtedly composed in suc- 
cession, as is proved by the style and tlie spirit in the 
handling of the subject.* Confidence in his critical 
faculty receives a severe shock when we read of 
TliomaB Lord Cromwell, Sif John Oldcaetle (First 
Fart), and A Torlshlre Tragedy: 'Tbese tbree 
pieces are not only unquestionably Shakespeare's, but 
in my opinion they deserve to be classed among bis best 
and maturest works/ He falls into another but less 
serious error in writing of Othello : — 

"What a fortunate mietaka that the Moor (ander whicli 

name in the original novel a baptized Saracen of tbe north- 
ern coast of Africa waa unquestionably nteant) has been made 
by Shakespeare in every respect a negTo : we recognize in 
Othello the wild nature of ihat glowing zone, which gener- 
ate* the most ravenous beasts of prey and iha moat deadly 
poisons, tamed only in appearance by foreign laws of honor 
and by nobler and milder roantiers. Hig jealoqey ie not the 
jealousy of the heart which is compatible with the tenderest 
feelings and adoration of the beloved object; it is of that 
eensual kind which in burning climea haa given birth to the 
disgraceful confinement of women and many other unnatural 
usages. 

To us who know the docile, childlike nature of th© 
negro and bis indifference to female exclusiveness, the 
above seems absurd. Itis the Arab, not the Ethiopian* 
who instituted the 'disgraceful confinement of women.* 
But Othello is in essentials an Elizabethan gentle- 
man, of a ' free and noble nature,' driven to despera- 
tion by agony of soul from the conviction that the wife 
be loves haa proved unfaithful. Again, it is Itidia 
rather than Africa which 'generates the most ravenoug 
beasts of prey and the most deadly poisons.' But, apart 
from the above errorSf Schlcgel shows a broad and 
generous comprehension of Shakespearean art. A gen^ 
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uine romanticist, lie sets a^ide with scorn the rule for 
unity of time : — 

The intriguer U ever eipeditioHS, aod losea no time in at- 
taining to hU object- But tUe lulgtity coutse of litimao desti- 
nies proceeds, like the cliange of seasona, with meEisured 
-pa.ee; great designs lipen slowly; atealtliily and heaitatingly 
the dark auggeatiooB of deadly malice quit the abysses of the 
mind for tbe light of day ; and, a.s Horace observes, with 
equal truth and beauty, ' the flying criniiDal ia only liiopingly 
followed by penal retribtition^.' ^ Let only the att&tnpt b& 
made, for instance, to bring within tbe narrow frame of tbe 
Unity of Time Shakespeare's gigantic pictura of Maebetb's 
Murder of Duncan, bis tyrannlca] usurpation and final fali ; 
let as many aa may be of the events which the great dramatiat 
aucceBsively exhibita before us in such dread array be placed 
anterior to the opening of the piece, and made the subject of 
an after recital, and it will be Been how thereby the atory 
loaea all its sublime aigniiicance. This drama dues, it la true, 
embrace a considerable period of time : but does its rapid 
progress leave us leisure to calculate this ? Weeee as it were 
the Fatea weaving their dark web on the whirling loom of 
tnne, and we are drawn irresistibly on by tbe storm and 
whirlwind of events, which hurries on the hero to the first 
atrouioLis deed, and, from it to innumerable ciimes to secure 
its fruits, with fluctuating fortnnes and perils, to his Gloal fall 
on th>e field of battle. 

Ha, too, attacks Voltaire with energy, and is juatly 
severe on bis treatment of the myaterious — a theme 
especially dear to romanticists — in Simiramis. He 
holds emphatically that Shakespeare is ' a profound 
artist and not a blind and wildly extravagant genius,' 
aad coDBidera the opposite opinion * a meie fabla, a 

> Not an entirely ueiifate' transIatiO'D of 

Dewniit peilo jhwdb claudu. 

But the error may be between the Germau sdid tbe English. 
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blind and extravagant error.' He notes the power of 
giving life to stage cbaractei-s, declai-ing that the poet 
* possesses a capability of transporting himself ao tom- 
pletely into every aituation, even the most uouaual, tha,t 
lie is enabled as phfilpotentlary of the whole kumait 
race, without particular instructions for each separate 
case, to act and speak iu the name of every iiidivitlual.' 

The inconceivable element lierein, and what, moreover, can 
never be learned, la tUat the characters appear tieitker to do 
or say anytbing on the spectator's accoucit merely ; and yet 
tlmt the poet, simply by means of the exhibition, and with- 
out any subsidiary explanation, coinntunicated to the audience 
the gift of lookiiig into the inmost recesses of tbeir mindB. 
Hence Goethe has ingemoasly compared Shakespeare's char- 
acters to watches with cryatalline plates and caeea, which, 
while tliey point out tha hours aa correctly as other watches, 
enable us at the ^anie time to perceive the inward springe by 
which 411 this ia aecompliBhed. 

The power of drawing character is aa mysterious as' 
character itself, and it Is hardly possible to ' look into 
the inniost recesses of the miiida' of the great Shake- 1 
epearean characters — we only know that the * recesses' ' 
are there. The romanticists are fond of ingenious and . 
striking imagery. The * roaring loom of time,' or ' thsl 
book of fate, its leaves violently stirred by the wind of 
life,' is frequently brought forward. Sometimea these 
figures are of extreme beauty, and the greatness of 
GoIerii;lo;e is evinced by the fact that with him and, in 
a less degree, with Hazlitt, they are alwaya apposite. 
Sometimes, as in the above from Goethe, they are beau- 
tiful but do not illustrate the subject, for Shakespeare^a 
great characters are by no means in transparent cases. 
Hamlet and lago and Macbeth are mysterious even to 
themselves, because they are original centres of force 
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and not merely motive-driT'ea machines. Schlegel seems 
to recognize this iudirectty In several passages. Hia 
defenae of the mixture of the tragic and the comic, and 
the relation of each to the other as elements of dramatic 
art, is more philosophical than that which defends the 
combination merely because it is not uncommon in real 
life. It ia at once the Btrength and the weakness of the 
German commentators that they instinctively base their 
criticism on some form of the peculiarly German science 
of lesthetics. They sometimea gain thereby syatematio 
form at the expense of a firm hold of reality. 

Goethe, in hia criticrsm of Hamlet in Wilhelm Meister, 
which contains the beautiful eimilc of the oak tree 
planted in a porcelain vase, had said that Hamlet waa 
a 'lovely, pure^ and moat moral nature, without the 
Btrength of nerve which forms a hero, sinking' beneath 
a burden (of duty) which it cannot bear and must not 
cast away' — in other words, a setitimentalist, a. weak- 
ling. Schlegel says : — 

With reapect to Hamlet's character ; I cannot, as I under- 
ttand the poet'a views, pronouncie altogether so favorable a 
untence upon it as Goethe does. He ie, it is true, of a highly 
cultivated luind, & prince of royal manners, endowed with the 
finest sense of propriety, susceptible of noble ambition, and 
open in the highest degree Co an entbuBiastLc admiration of 
excellence in others of which h& biiD^elf is deficient. . . . He 
is nat solely impelled by necessity to artifice and diasimu- 
latloD, he has a natural inclination for crooked ways ; he is 
a hypocrite towards himself, bis far-fetched scruples are often 
mere pretexts to cover his want of detertnination. . . . Ham- 
let huB no firm heliel either in himself or in anything e!se ; 
from expressions of religious confidence he pa.saea over to 
Bceptical doubts. ... It is a tragedy of thought; the whole 
ift intended to show that a caloulatin^ consideration, which 
exliau&ts k!1 the relatione ancl possible consetjuences of a deed, 
must cripple the power of acting. 
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These viewa, or modiEcations of them, one gatlei-s 
from reading tbe play aa a whole, lor they are the 
general impressions left on the mind. Hamlet does not 
act, therefore lie is irresolute, Since the publication of 
Professor Bradley's Shakespearean Tragedij^ they have 
merely an historical interest, for there the character is 
aE]al}'zed aud referred to well-known though subtle ele- 
ments of human nature, aud the propositions are estab- 
lished by quotatloDS from the play itself. In other words, 
Bradley's criticism is not merely an appreciation, it is 
also a scientific argnment. 

Schlegel Beems to raok Macbtth as tbe greatest of the 
tragedies, in which opinion he is not alone. His dis- 
course on Caliban is admirable, and his animadversions 
on Dr. Johnson will command general assent. 

The German criticism on Shakespeare with which 
Americans are most familiar Is Dr. Hermann Ulrici'a 
Shakespeare's Dramatic Art, published first in 1846, 
and the third and revised edition in 1876, and Dr. 
George Gerviuus's extensive Commentary. Both of 
these are accessible in excellent translations, and are to 
be found in all public libraries. Dr. Ulrici gives a com- 
pendious historic outline of tbe life and times of the 
dramatist and of hts predecessors and contemporaries, 
a careful review of tbe plays, and an examination of the 
evidence as to the order in which they were written as 
far aa it was then known^ His work is therefore at once 
historic and aesthetic criticism. In the latter he seeks 
for what the Germans, following Hegel, call the * central 
idea^ of the play, an abstraction which the critic some- 
times finds in the work of art and assumes to be the 
conscious aim of the artist. As far as it refers to organic 
life, to harmony of parts, and to unity of the total im- 
pression, the phrase '■ central idea ' represents a sound 
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critical conceptioB, as it usually does with Ulrici. Bat 
when we read that the central idea of Othello ia the 
danger of marriage between persons o( different raeca, 
or of liomeo and Juliet, the inadvisabillty of love not 
Banctioned by parental authority, we feel that a eub- 
jective impreasion is usurping the authority of general 
truth. Dr. Ulrici is far too able a critic to fall into such 
eictTeme subjection to theory ; but we object to hiacon- 
ttnual use of the word ' intention ' applied to tlie motive 
of the dramatist in writing the play or in introducing 
cet'taiu features. Thus, we read of the union of the Lear 
and Gloater stories : — 

The Foet wishes to show iia that the moral corruption, is 
not only a single case, hut that it has allected the Dobleat 
familiet*, the representatives of all the others. 

The development of the leading thouglit, the fandamentnl 
conception upon wiiich the inner organic unity ni the drama 
[XearJ is bEi,Bed, in all th^ mora clear and perfect. . . . The 
poet wUkea to give us a virid picture of how the domeBtia 
cirele — the chief ^d firmest bond of human society, mo- 
Tolityt and happiness — -snaps aeunder nod beicomes a 3uc- 
Cfifision of Tnisfortunea and miseries, if its foiindation, purity 
of heart and free, unconditional love, ia eaten away and 
nndeTmined in the heads of the family tliemselves by tragic 
contradiction iu its inner nature, aa in I*ar, or by frivolity 
and weakness of character, as in Gloa^ten . i ■ 

The tragedy [Macbeth'] ia evid&ntly intended to represent 
the deep fall of human greatness . . . it ia intended to show 
MS how Macbeth's heroic greatneas ia unavoidably ruined by 
want of moral strength. . . . 

The purpose of th» piece \^Hamlet\ ia to show how the 
BeilE-mude thoughts, hopes, and intentioiis of man mias their 
mark, not only on account of their own short-si ghtedn ess. 
but that, by internal necessity, their anfoaiideJ suppositions 
are thwarted and disturbed by the equally baseless (empire 
of chance. . . . It u)a& intended Umt tha spectator ahould 
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be Dvervlielmed, stupefied, and l^ewildered by it, and that be 
should biiaaelf thus become dlrectlj' aware of similar weak- 
nesses and uncertainty in himself. 

Extracts might be multiplied on this point ; and if 
bj 'iatentioa' is meant (Conscious purpose on the aa- 
thor^a part before sitting down to elaborate a play, or 
even in the couTse of the writing, the fact that Shake- 
speare frequently rewrote a play, Bometimes height* 
euing the ethical tone 3.9 in tha ca&e of Hamlet^ would 
negative the theory of a preconceived moral plan. An 
artist gets his material from a myth or old story, or 
from life around him. The form grows in liia mind 
under a process of incubation, and consistency requires 
that there be a central idea of unity to which the tone 
conforms, and truth requires that there be a paral^ 
Idiam to the moral law if the play is to have any alg- 
niBc^nce and reality. In Ijove^s Ztdhour 's Liost vbtj 
likely Shakespeare intended to make fun of the intel- 
lectual requisites of his day, as Dickens intended to 
satirize a certain type of boya^ school in Nicholas 
JVickleby ; and there may be works of a higher grade 
in which the author has written around a 'central 
idea.^ consciously kept in mind; bat do didactic im< 
pulse formed the great tragedies. They are morally 
instructive aimply because they are on the heroic, ideal 
plane ; they build up in us a counterpart of the mood 
in which they were conceived. The word * intention' 
is applicable to creations of a much inferior order. 
However, it may be that Dr. Ulrici used the word with 
reference to unconscious intention, the deeper sort, — 
volition which governs the artist in giving "body and 
form to a general conception, and this, indeed, is his 
individual personality, his genius. 

Dr. Ulrici ranks the historical playa very highly, 
and his admiration for them is so great that he con- 
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eiders the three parts of Henry F/as belooging to an 
integral whole and as undoubtedly Shakespearean id 
conception. In this modern criticism, less enthusiastic 
and more dctentific than his^ does not follow him. *' The 
eight historical plays,' he says, * which embrace one of 
the most important centuries of English history, when 
taken collectively form such a full, grand, and artistic 
picttirg that I know of .nothing in the whole domiain 
of dramatic poetry that can be compared to it.' With 
Hegel, he regards history as a great process, a sublime 
procession of humanity moving under hidden but com- 
prehe^Ditible forces — comprehensible that i& to the mind 
of genius — to a definite end. The nation ia a sacred 
organism, having a conscience and a moral individu- 
ality. In representing history on the artistic plane, 
accuracy in depicting events is irrMional Compared to 
faithfulness in presenting 'the idea.' He accordingly 
defends Shakespeare's anachronisms and inaccuracieE, 
not because he followed his authorities, but because 
they are of not the slightest consequence compared to 
his faithfulness in presenting the national character 
and harmonizing the elements of the national genina. 
In this it is dif&cult not to agree with him, nor does 
the flavor of mysticism, so abhorrent to the twentieth 
century, weaken the force of hia words for those who^ 
he says, ' have any appreciation of that higher beauty, 
which alone raises art above the low apeing of com- 
mon reality.' 

He iays of Twelfih Niglit: 'It ia not merely the 
experiencing of auch a life, the very beholding it pro- 
ducer that quality, that inward contentment at which 
we are all aiminff.' This ia certainly an excellent state- 
ment of the true function of comic art ; it should pro- 
duce satisfaction as well && amusement. There ia critical 
acumen in his remark that Kicbard Ilia conduct 'pro- 
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Deeds not only from his demoniacal desire to give forc- 
ible evidence of his power over mankind, it proceeds 
likewise from the demoniacal pleasure he finds in prov- 
ing it; 

Of Shakespeare's verse he says admirably ; — 

Hie language has a pecuJiar internal restlesanew, rs if a 
iapp7. over-ripe life weie palpitating in it, as if it were 
awelUng with hidden springB, fteeting at every moment to 
burst their botisda ; it is ODly OD rare occasions — but stUl too 
frequently — that this surging fl.nd sweUiug degenerates into 
a. bombastic, high<flown, and ioflated style^ This throbbing is 
in fact not the soft round undulating line of be»uty;th6 
rhytbm of tbe Shakesperean diction resembles the short, 
pointed breakers of the sea on precipitaaa coasts, when the 
inrolling ware meeta the one rebounding from the shore. 
Hence it never falb into efFemiiiatenegs and Bentimentality, 
its expression of tenderness and graue has something piquant 
. , ■ it is invariably in the highest degree anitnated, preg- 
nant, and appropriate . . . for it receives its substance from 
a productive imagination which works in it, and wiiich not 
only names and describes tbe obje^it but also provides it with 
life and animation. 

His chapter on 'Shakespeare's Modes of Character- 
ization ' is an excellent piece of philosophical criticism, 
showing some traces of the influence of Coleridge, and 
as valuable now as it was when first written. 



Dt, GervinuB ia inferior to Dr. Ulrici because he lacks 
enthustasm and insights In hia ponderous commentary 
he shows great industry in bringing together all that 
was known at the time of the plays on the historical 
side, and his commsntary — largely a restatement of 
the plots — is readable, though not illuminating- His 
analyses of the oharacters are commonplace, and no 
one need fear finding sentences not easily comprehens- 
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ible. He followB the current views, or steers a deco- 
rous middle course between them. He is one of those 
painstaking' persons whose usefulness lies in want of 
originality. In consequence he does not represent ao 
much in the development of Shakespearean criticism as 
Coleridge, Schlegel, or Ulrici, not to speak of lesser 
men. His Ifick of appceoiation of humor leads liim into 
a singular error iu speaking of Hotspur: — 

In repose and left to himself he is pliable and yielding 
like a liimh in his U'ue unsaspicious iiature^ In private with 
Glendower he alhms him for nine hours to entertain hi?n 
with the deviW names, althcntgh it disffusts Aim. 

This ia baaed on Hotspur's petulant e&a.ggera.tion : -^ 

I tell you what : 
He held me last tiight — at least nine hours 
In reokoning up tha several devils^ iiBmee. 
That were his lackeys : I cried ' Lnm * and ' well j go to,' 
!But markM him not a word. O^ he is as tedious 
Ab a tired horse, a railing wife. 

Dr. GervJnua is guilty of one or two other misappre- 
hensions of the kind, which thoug-h not serious in 
themselves betray a mind to whicli much of Shake- 
speare must remain a sealed book. Oommeuting ou the 
Tmo Gentlemen of Yerona, he writes :■ — 

The plot is unravelled, at length, hy a, romantic meeting 
of all, in a conclusion which appears to all critics sudden, 
abrupt, and inartistic It is undeniable that here tha forjji of 
the plot is carelessly treated. We must, howcTer, be cautious 
Dut to criticiBe rashly. For in a pa-thological point of view 
the catastrophe liEta been attack&d just where it is most to be 
defended. It is, namely, essentially bro[ig;ht about by the 
offer of Valentine to sacrifice his beloved one to his faithless 
friend. This, Charles Lamb and many others considered as 
an unjustiJifible act of heroic frieudBliip. But this trait esseu- 
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tialty- belongs to Valentine's cliaracter. That tt was not 

anintentioDally i.ntTodU'Ceil may also be trac'sd fro'in tbe mere 
paralleliBm observed throiigtioiit the {^ompo&ltLon. Fot Julia 
also is exhibited to us in the game aspect of resignation and 
sclf-reminciation springing from pare good-nature which in 
her as in Valentine stands out id contrast to the self-love of 
ProteuB. 

Even if we admit that Valentine's offer to give up iis 
lady-love to his false friend is an exaggerated repre- 
seDtatioD of cbivalric friendsliip, the idea that *paral- 
lelism ' requires a aelf-&a«rtficlng young; man to balance 
a self-sacrificing young woman will hardly be accepted. 
If it were, there should be a selfish, false young woTnan 
to balance the selfish, false young man* There should 
be two waiting-maids instead of one only, and Speed 
should have a dog, or at leaat a oat, to ofTset Launce'a 
dog. But parallelism is dear to the mechanical critic. 
It is strange^ hoiyever, that none of the critics, though 
agreeing that the last scene of the play is unnatural — 
indeed impossible — have never noticed its grave dra- 
matic fault. The high-spirited, aristocratic Sylvia is 
kept on the atage twenty minutes in the crisis of her 
life, and never says a word while her lover discards and 
resumes her. No woman would be content with by-play 
under such circumstances, nor would the great drama- 
tist have forced her to keep silent. There is a lack of 
''parallelism' here between Sjlvia^s quiescence and the 
natural conduct of a rejected girl. 

In 1863 Guatav Freytag, the celebrated German 
novelist, author of Soil tind Hahen (J)t\ni and Credit), 
published Techniqiie of the Drama. Although a large 
part ol his Ulustrations Is taken from the Greek and 
German drama, Shakespearean criticism has from that 
time been turned more or less to the important question 
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effective. Thirdly, tlie *climax,* wlien the rising force has 

gone as far as it may. Fourthly, the ' fulliag action,' when 

an opposing force gathers strength and combats the 

force C^moral or social) which instituted the rising action. 

Fifthly, cornea the 'catastrophe,' involving the death of 

the hero and perhaps of several minor cha.ractera. These 

final divisions correspond roughly to the five acts, and 

the fact that they are the articulations of a tragic action 

is the reason for the division of a tragedy into five acts. 

Freytag'a illustration of the movement of a tragedy by 

inclined linei meeting in an angle representing the 

climax is so weU. knowu aa hardly to be worth repro" 

duclng. 

C 



A/ \e 

A represents the introduction ; B, the rising action; C, 
the climax, which introduces the counter forces D, the 
counter or falling action ; and. E, the catastrophe. 

J^acheth is a good illuBtration of the scheme. The in-i 
troductioo gives the tone, the witches and the blasted 
heath suggest wickedness and deatructiveuess. All the 
characters are introduced and their relations explained, 
and the impelling force, the ambition of the guilty pair, 
is brought before the mind, in the first four scenes. Then 
oomes the rising action with slight reactions, — in Frey- 
tag's scheme the rising and falling actions are regarded 
as liable to interruptions and setbacks, — culminating 
in the murder and discovery in act u. The climax is 
the banquet scene in the centre of act m^ when Mac- 
beth and his wife have attained the royal dignity. The 
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retributive foroe is suggested. It is remorse ia IVIacbeth'a 
mind and the reaction o£ the social order against tyranny, 
suggested in the last scene of the Suit. Id the fourth act 
the representatives of the counter force organize for 
active resistance. In the fifth ai;t comes the final con-' 
flict and the catastrophe. Here everything conforms to 
Freytag's scheme, and the movements of the action 
agree very nearly with the divisions into acts. But 
when we endeavor to apply it to Hamlet or Othello we 
at once meet difficulties. Id Macbeik the two impelling- 
forces are quite evident, — personal ambition and the 
instiact of society towards security under the law ; but 
what are they in J/amlet? The answer depends on the 
conception we form of a character not entirely coinpre- 
henaible. We might say in this ease and in that of 
Othello that the forces were the good and the evil in 
man, but such a, conception is too general to {otui tho 
groundwork of an analysis of a drama. In each of these 
plays the catastrophe is evident, but the climax is less 
BO. Othello is at the height of happiness when be lands 
in Cyprus early in the second act, but up to this point 
all is introduction. Hamlet, representing the good, the 
moral force in man, is so weakeoed by melancholy as 
to be ineffective ; the triumph of the bad man is antece* 
dent to the play^ when Claudius is elected to the throne. 
The climax in Hamlet may be taken to be the play -scene 
when the priece eBtablishes the guilt of his uncle, at 
least in his own mind and that of Horatio. But it is 
followed by no reversal of the aotion. 

Nevertheless Freytag's scheme is of great value, even 
if it should Only emphasize the fact that there is such a 
thiug as de&iite construction in a tragedy, and that 
dramatic action is progressive to a definite end under 
cei-tain very general laws. It is not invertebrate. Per- 
haps if we modified the conception that a tragedy 
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is a conflict between moral forces (originally Hegel's 
idea.), and took the ground that it waa a conflict be- 
tween men, — representing, if you wish to be meta- 
phy&ie:al^ certain moral forces, — the scheme would be 
applicable to all of Shakespeare's tragedies. Hatulet 
contends with the King with varying fortunes ; Othello 
with lago ; Macbeth with Malcolm ; and Lear with his 
daughters, till the final catastrophe. All of these are, it 
is true, representative characters. But it is because they 
are characters, not because they stand for good or evil, 
that we are iaterested in them. Lincoln was a just man 
atid slavery waa unjust, therefore he did not sympathize 
with it ; but we love him for himself, not solely because 
he represented a moral cauae. Shakespeare's fonr beroea 
are very interesting men, and all but Macbeth are 
lovable. They are engaged in a conflict with external 
circumstances and with other men. This iuvoIveH^ too, 
a conflict in their own minds, which they disclose with 
wonderful power of language, revealiog thereby the 
richness and depth of their nature aud their affinity to 
the human raxje. We therefore become much interested 
in their conflict with other men ; for by reason of 
hereditary instinct, there is nothing that oxcites men 
and women so much as a fight, especially a serious one. 
The Romans wanted the real thing in the arena; we 
are forced to be contented with a mimetic representa- 
tion. But are we not quite warranted in calling a tragic 
plot a conflict between men f 

Frejtag says, as an explanation of the pleasure we 
take in witnessing a tragedy ; — 

The ultiinate ground of every great effect of the drama lies 
not in the necesBity of the spectator to receive impressions, 
hilt in hia never ceaaing and irresistible desire to create and 
faahiun. The dramatist compels the listener to repeat bis cre- 
atioDs. The whole world of eharacter9, of sorrow, and of des^ 
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tioj, the hearer mo&t mnke alive in himself. While ho b re- 
ceiving wiUi a high degree of suspense, he Is in most powerful, 
moflt rapid creative activity. Ad ardor and beautifying cheer- 
fulness like that which the poet himself ha^ felt, fiUa the 
hearer, who repeats the poet's efforts ; therefore ihe pain with 
the feeling of pleasure : therefore the eixaltatian which outlaata 
the conclusion of tlie piece- And this stimulation of the cre- 
ative imagtnation is penetrated with still a milder light ; for 
closely connected with it is an exalting sense of eternal reason 
in the severest fates and sorrows of men. The spectator feeU 
and recognize* that the divinity which guides his life, even 
when it sha,tters the individaal htimaa heiitg, acts in a benevo- 
lent fellowahip with the human race ; and he feels himielf 
creAtively esalted aa united with and in accord with the great 
world-guidiog power. 

Any one who feeb a synDpathetio creative thrill oo 
witnessiDg the production of a great tragedy? mast be, 
liko Herr Freytag himself, mare or less of an artist. 
But we doubt if even he could feel any creative exalta- 
tion of spirit on witnessing Ghosts or the Master 
Builder or the Philanderers^ much as he migbt have 
admired the technical skill of all. la fact, after reading 
or witnessing one of Shaw's or Ibsen'a dramas, instead 
of feeling; any ' ardor and beautifying cheerfulness/ we 
feel ashamed of the humaa raoe,^ — it ia built on bo 
small a pattern and furnished with so slight interQal 
strengih of resistance. The world seems essentially futUe 
and hopeless and ridiculous. The 'divinity which guides 
our lives' is not ' acting in benevolent fellowship with 
the human race ' ; it is. withdrawn in profound indiffer- 
ence. There does come a feeling of exaltatiou to the 
plAinest spectator after seeing oae ol iCtve. ?;Kea."t Vvu^a- 
dies. He is proud to feel that be la cows\u \a "^a-ia^et «v 
Othello, to icnow that our bumao tiatuia cw^ ■^■ciA'a.tfe 
*ocA noble souJs, amorous o£ tbe good. ^^et.lV*^^«^- 
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tio vigor of Macbeth is refreshing to one who has dwelt 
long with the petty figures of the modern stage, for 
he, too, ' greatly lived.' Here Freytag died before the 
apotheosis of the common and the unclean^ and was 
recalling the feelings with which he first witnessed the 
plays of Leasing and Shakespeare and Schiller and 
Goethe. 

Freytag*B eeheme is carried out with great minute- 
ness and numberless subdivisions. He applies to acta 
and even to important scenes his ideas of the introcIviQ' 
tion, the rising action, the climax, the falling action, 
and the catastrophe. If he sometimes seems fanciful, 
he never falls to enforce the idea that dramatic coa- 
BtriietloD is a technical art gubject to principles, entirely 
dififerent from those of narration or lyric abandon. His 
book was not translated into English till 1S98, but his 
view-point was taken here and there by English critics 
muph earlier. A very admirable little bool^ The Drama 
and its Technique, by Dr. Eliaabeth Woodbridge, in 
the same year, follows Frevtag's method in the main, 
avoiding much of bis faneifulness and diffuseness, and 
adding an element of common sense and deSnite point 
that makes it more satisfactory than the German treat- 
ise. It adds, too, a discussion of that very difficult sub- 
ject, the art of comedy, and contains many admirable 
suggestions for practical criticism of dramatic art as far 
as it may be distinguished from dramatic substance. 
But it must be remembered that technical construction 
is only the framework into which the dramatic elements 
of characterization, wit, dialogue, and poetry are to be 
fitted, and that it is quite possible to overestimate its 
relative importance- The weM-arti cola ted scheme must 
contain something of a higher value than itself, and of 
a less mechanical nature. 

The Subject of Dramatio Construction has been 
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treated later by Mr. Bichard G. Mcmlton in an inter- 
esting but quite unconvineiDg book. There is a method 
of pseudo-criticism which assitmes that because scieace 
classifies ants and spidera under many teohnical tribe- 
names, literary products can be profitably treated in the 
same general mannert Thu9 Mr, Moulton makes mi- 
nute and fanciful divisions and subdivisions of the plays, 
even of the sceneSj and invents a corresponding tennin- 
olo^: * Nemesis Action,' 'Oracular Action,' * Problem 
Action,' ' Enveloping Action,' and the like. If these 
terms coirespcnd to any real differences^ they do not 
mark the qqalitiea which give life a^d distinction to a 
drama. The qualities of form which the Merchant 
of Venice has in common with Mids^tmrner Nighd 
Dream^ if treated in the ' induotive method,' are of little 
more importance from the standpoint of literary criti- 
cism than the shape of the type or the material of the 
paper. The fact that a romaiitio drama is not the proper 
subject of this kind of scientiBc analysis 15 the essence of 
its excellence. To science thus interpreted, a play is a 
play regardless of its quality, and Mr. Monlton's critique 
of the Merchant of Venice might be applied with equal 
force to one of the crude and childish comedies of 
Dekker, As far as the metbods of science imply sin- 
cerity, industry, and common aense combined with imag- 
inative realization of the nature of the subject-taatter,. 
they are applicable to the analysis of literary products. 
In this sense they govern the analysis of the leading 
modern critics, Bradley, Lee, and Lounabury, and the 
result i» a substantial reflnement of appreciation. But 
to take the form and not the real method of science, and 
simply build an elaborate structure of classifications 
with groups and sub-groups, gives a suspicions appear- 
ance of thoroughness without touching the necessary 
question of the play or illuminating with the faintest 
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Bpark its essential nature. In reality it is as unfruitful 
and arbitrary aa the old uotioD that coustruction must 
oba^rve tb^ three uDiti^s, and is based on the same mis- 
taken point of view, though appealing to a more modern 
authority. 

The beet consideration of the important question o£ 
dramatic conatmctioa is to be found iu thb second chap- 
ter of Dr. Bradley's hook on the four tragedies. He 
considers each separately, and does not heaitate to poict 
out faults of constmctiou, aud bow, in aome instances, 
the faults are more than compensated for by special 
excellences which the very faults make possible. It is 
greatly to be desired that he, or some one of equal philo- 
sophical grasp and power of expression, analyze the con- 
struction of the comedies, takiag up each one separately, 
showing how an efiect is created by the suouession and 
variety of the scenes^ how laughter and amusement are 
blended, and quiet suggestions of pathos heighten the 
effect of both; how far in the unrolling of the story the 
author relied on the fact that his audience were familiar 
with its general outlioes — in a word, how the total 
effect is produced by harmonious but sometimes appar- 
ently diacordaut parts. He would not hesitate to point 
out that Shakespeare, though sometimes showing great 
BkUI in construction, frequently depends more on wit, 
poetry, and character interest to hold his audience than 
on plot iutereat ; and that occasionally the latter part 
of his plot forgets tiie beginning. He would explain, if 
it be explainable, how he mingles the elements and pro- 
duces a total effect which has the charm of one of na- 
ture's beat days. That would be the result of the true 
scientific methodr 

Shakespeare has become almost as iniportant in Ger- 
man as in English literature. Some twelve translations 
li4ve been made, the most important being the revision 
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of Schlegel by the German Shakespeare Society, be- 
gun on the three hundredth anniversary of the poet's 
birth. The yearly publications of this society are of the 
greatest value. The independent works connected with 
the subject form a large Jibrary. The edition of Deliua — 
giving the English text and German notes — is a momi- 
tnent of painstaking scholarship. All this has reacted 
on English criticism, by increasing the pride English- 
men take in their national poet and by presenting them 
with a body of eritieism in which the plays are treated 
on the principles of lestbetic art and the historical milieu 
is viewed from a standpoint diflterent from that taken 
by a native^ Among some of the lesser German critics 
there has been from time to time a disposition to assume 
that their nation discovered Shakeepeare, and that, as 
the repreaentatives of pure Teutonism, they could best 
Comprehend and interpret the great poet of the race ; 
but, as is usually the case, the leading scholars of both 
nations estimate the labors of all at their proper value. 
A true conception of Shakespeare's art implies a width 
and catholicity of miml incompatible with petty jealousy. 
Thus, one very narrow-minded but broadly arrogant 
person, Professor Lemcke, says: — 

Let u& for once lay aeide our proverbial modesty, and 

openly declare that it is not the affinity of race, nor the in- 
dications in, his poetry ol a German spirit, which bavd 
broaght UB Go close to Shakespeare, but it is that God-given 
power voachsafed to na Germans before all athe^r nations, by 
the grace of which we are enabled to recognize true geniBB, 
of whatsoever natJon, bettar than other nations, ofteotimes 
better than its own, and better to enjoy and to appropriate 
its gifts. We understand and love Shakespeare by virtue of 
that same German insight which has helped the Italians to 
nnderstand their Dante. . . . "We comprehend and love 
Shakespeare because we are undeniably a 'Nation of Think- 
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ers,' as other nations have before now so oft&n been oblig^ed 
with ill-cQDcealed vexa.tiDn to acknowledge.'' 

Schlegel, as a nloe tee nth-century Tomanticiat, showa 
less respect for the com me nta tors of the eighteenth cen- 
tury than does Ulrici, but he bears emphatic testimony 
to the love the general gender bore their aatioDal poet, 
for he writes : — 

With respect to the critlciams which are merely of a philo' 
logicfd nature I am frequently compelled to diSer from the 
commentators (SfceavenBt Malone, Capell) ; and when they 
coDBider him merely a poet, endeavor to pronounce upon his 
views and to euter into his merits, I muEit Beparate myaelf 
from them entirely. I bare hardly ever found either truth or 
profundity iq their ahBervationB ; and these critics seein to me 
to be but fltamrnering interpreters of the general and almoat 
idolatrouB admiration of Ms countrymen. 

On the other hand. Professor Mommsen, whose edi- 
tion of Romeo and JvUet, saya Dr. Fumess, ' will stand 
as long as Shakespeare la studied, a monument of criti- 
cal sagaeity, patient toil, and microscopic iavesttgatiou 
of the text^' writer in the spirit of scholarly brother- 
hood: — 

It IB assuredly a valuable work to epitomize intelligently 
the great EngiUsh commentators of Shakespeare ; here and 
there by a collation of the old copies we may happily settle 
BOtne doubtful reading, but it l& a perilous game not to con- 
fers under all circumstanees, frankly and modeatty, that we 
are wholly dependent on the Engllah ; verily we should suffer 
wreck if with the one hand we accept from them all the 
means by which wo live and breathe, and with the other, by 
way of thanks, fling acorn and contempt upon their names. 

In the eame spirit Ulrici says: — 

It [the translation, some 1000 pages] will worthily, as far 

> Funiess'g Msmeo an^ Juiiei, Preface, p> xiv. 
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aa farm is concerned, ful&l its object in being a small contri' 
butlon to the greiit vrealth. of SbaJteapearean literatiii'6 in Eng- 
land. It would give me great pleasure and satisfaction, were 
I to find that the substance of my bnok itself met with the 
sympalliy and approval of the English public, more especially 
of English Shakesiiearesin scholars, for whose judgment I 
entertain the highest esteem and regard. In pure profound 
veneration for the great poet, t venture to think that my work 
is not inferior to that of any English writer on the subject. 

la view of suoh mtHlest and niauly words from the 
great men, tlie irritation, of gome ILugliah and Americaa 
commentatore — notably Mr, Richard Grant Wfeita 
atid Mr. Swinburne — with the Germaas, seems hardly 
worth while. 

BHAXEBPEAAU IN FBANOlt 

The genius of the English and French nations is so 
radically different, that it would Beem unlikely that 
Freoch critics would comprehend Shakespearean art. 
An adequate translation of the plays, one which should 
give something of the form and spirit and produce an 
impression somewhat akin to that of the original^ is 
obviously imposaible in French except as applied to the 
digniSed passages of the historical plays. But the intel- 
ligence of Frenchmen is go keen, and the spirit of 
French literary men is so catholic, that they are able to 
put themselves imaginatively into the spiritual mood 
of other races. They love art so fundamentally that they 
can recognize it in the most alien form. Therefore, in 
spite of their Latin dislike of the unrestrained and the 
tinsoiiventional in expressrion,, anrl of the fact that the 
masterpieces of their dramatiib petVai wee. ^^ iJMlMtKoS. 
from the Siakegpeareaii tragfediea as cwi^el^'W™.*.?,- 
"'erf, aad in gpUe of the iact \h^\ t"^e« WKAa-t ^^ 'i>^ft 
^fSrhteenth eeatury, Yoltture, aiteT ttOt^Wsi^?,V^&^^^-c^- 
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ishmODt and wonder at tbo effect produced on bim by 
the representation of the plays in London, went after- 
wards to the extreme of ill-natured ridiciile, and id spite 
of the linguistic aod spiritual gulf that Beparates a 
Freuch classic from an Elizabethan ma&terpiece^ French 
critics have come to admire Sbabespeare intelligently, 
though their adniitation is still tiDctured with aatonish- 

The changing^ attitude of Voltaire, in whom an aston- 
ishingly petty jealousy was combiued with reverence 
for Conventional rulea of construction and an onderly- 
iDg perception of Shakespeare*s literary power, is fully 
aet forth by Professor Lounsbury in the second volume 
of /Shakespearean Wars, a book winch la profoundly 
interesting not merely as history, but as a study of 
buniEin nature. We will cite only Voltaire's well-known 
criticism on Hamlet, made at a period when he was 
especially unreasonable: — 

Far be it from me to justify everything in that tragedy; 
It \A a vulgar and biLrba-rous diama which would not be toler- 
ated by the vilest populace of France or Italy. Hamlet be- 
comes crazy in the eecotidact, atid liia migtress becomes crazy 
in the third ; the prinee slays her fatlier under the pretence 
of killing a Ta.t, and the heroine throws herself into tlie river^ 
a grave is dag on thg etage, and the gravfidiggeTB tnHk [[uodlib- 
eta worthy of tbeniselveu, while holding skalla in their hands. 
Hantlet responds to tlteir naaty vulgarities in BiUinet^s no lem 
diegugtillg. In the mean time another of the actors comjuergi 
Poland. Hamlet, Ids mutlier, and his father-in-law carouse on 
the stage ; aongs are sung at table : there is quarreling* fight- 
ing, killing — one would imagine this to be the work of a 
drunken eavage. Bnt amidst all these vulgar irregularities^ 
which to this day make the Engliah drama eo absurd and so 
barbaroDB, there are to he found in Hamlet, by a biaarrerie 
Btill greater^ some aublime passages worthy of the greatest 
genius. It seen^ as though nature had mingled in the braLu 
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of Shakespeare the grSB^test conceivable Htrengtli and gracid- 
eur with whatBoevei- witless vulgarity can devise Ihat is low- 
eat and most detestable. 

As an offset to tbis we 'will quote the words of M. 
Anatole France, One hundred and 6fty years later,* 
They atone for the foolish words of Voltaire, indeed, 
leave Shakespeare in debt to the French nation. M. 
France has been to the play and seen Hamlet. He im- 
agines thSit he and the Danish Prince go home togeth'sr, 
and he talks to the figment of Shakespeare's brain as 
if he were a real person. He says ; — 

First he roaat apologize to Hamlet for the audience, Bome 

part of which, aa he may have noticed, seemed s. trifle inat- 
tentivd and light- Hamlet must not lay this to heart ' It was 
an audience of Frenchmen and FrcDch women,' he should un- 
deretand. ' You were not in BTening diess, you bad no araor- 
Dus iatrigue in the world of high finance, and you word no 
flower in your buttonhole- For that reason the ladies coughed 
a little in their boxes while eating iced frnita. Your adven- 
tores could not interest them. Tkey were not worldly adveiir 
turea, they were onlt/ human, adventures. Besides, you force 
people to think, and tha>t is an off&nao which will nerer be par- 
doned to you here.' 

StiU there were a few among the spectators who were 
profoundly moTed, a. few by whom the melaiicholy Dane ii 
preferred before all other beings e7er created by the bre&tb 
of geniuB. The critic himself by A happy chance .^at near 
one auch, M. Arigaigte Dorcbain. 'He understands yoa, my 
pnnce, as he understands Racine, because he is a poeL* 

And then, after a little^ he concTudea by confiding to Ham- 
let what a myatery and contradiction the world has found 
him, though he is the universal inR.n, lh« man of all tinieiS 
and alt countries, though he is exactly like the rest of us, a 
Tiidn living in the mtdst of universal evU. It is just because 
he is like the rest of us, indeed^ that we find his character a 

^ Qaoted by Mr. Bradford Torrey in the AdarUts, March, 190S. 
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thing so impofisible to grasp. It is because we do not under- 
statid oaraelveB tbat we do not anderstand him. Hie verj ia- 
conalsteiiciea ami contradictions are the mgti cf his profound 
humanity. 'You are prompt and slow, audacious and timid, 
beneFotent and cruel; you believe and jou danbt; jou are 
wiae, and above everything else jou are insane, In a woi'd^ 
you live. Who of us doee not resemble you in something-? 
Who o( UB Lhinlcs without contradiction and acts without in^ 
conaistenicy ? Who of as is not insane? Who of ub but eays 
to you with a miKture of pity, of eympathy, of admirationi^ 
and of horror, " Grood-niglit, sweet prince, ajid flights of 
angels sing thee to thy rest." ' 

That may not be fijatematio criticism, but it is a very 
beautiful and adequate appreciation. Freiicb literary 
criticism has a sympathetic quality, so tbat in the baoda 
of the brilliant men, like Soberer, JuSsei'Sind, Taine, cr 
Sainte-Beuve, it becomes literature itself. It baa had 
a great in-flueuce on Englishmen, and has developed 
greatly since the eighteenth century, when Boileau was 
dictator. The criticism of Shakespeare in France haa 
been of lesa importance than the indirect influence of 
tbe French writers. Hia form waH eo different from the 
accepted dramatic form that when bis plays were trans- 
lated a.nd adapted for tbe 8ta.ge they were mutilated. 
Victor Hiigo^ as the romantic champion of the niue- 
teenCb century, was an extravagant admirer of the 
Eagllah poet^ and bia son Frani;oia produced an excel- 
lent translation of the playa. At present no foreigners 
understand Shakespeare, both from the dramatic and 
the philosophic side, better than the leading French 
scholars, and their influence has contributed to form 
tbe tone of good aense^ moderation, and reference to 
human nature as it really is which marks the writings 
of the latest critics in England and America. German 
idealiam and Fie&ch artiatic comprebenaiou, tbe one 
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fixing its attention on abstract beauty and the other on 
the beautiful things, have combined to ju»tifj^^ perhaps 
to heighten, our admiration of Shakespeare. 

The sparkling' chapter in Taiae's English Literature 
on Shakespeare ia the French criticism best known to 
English readers. Shakespeare, he says, ia ' one whora 
we have perceived before us through all the vistiis of 
the Renaissance, like some vast oak to whom all forest 
ways converg-e.' ' No writer, not even MolierCj has peae= 
trated so far beneath the aemblancg of eommoa seaae 
and log^ic in which the human machine is iuclosed in 
order to grasp the brute powers which constitute ita 
substance and its mainspring^-* But the Frenchman's 
predilection for form governs M. Taine, In spite of his 
admiration of the poetry. Hamlet's language to hia 
mother he calls ' the style of phrensy ^ ; we should say 
that it is the language of profound emotion. In 
Shakespeare, he declares, ^ there is no preparation^ no 
adaptation, no development, no care to make himself 
understood,' Shakespeare flies, we creep. 'A poet,' he 
insists, ' does not copy at random the manners which 
surround hira ' ' — 

If he 19 a logician, an actor or moralist as Hacine, he will 

only present noble manners, he will avoid low characters i he 
will have a horror of valeta and plebs; he will observe the 
greatest decorum in respect of the strongest outbreaks of pas- 
bIod; he will blot out precise details, special traita, and will 
raise tragedy into a serene and aubilme pegionj where his ab- 
stract personages, after an exchange of eloquent harangueB 
and noble dissertations , will kill eac:h other besominglj' and as 
though they were merely concluding a ceremony. - . . Shake- 
speare'^ nmater faculty tB an intpasHioned imagination, _/Veecf 
froTn the fetters ofreasonand morality. Ha does not dream 
of ennobling bat of copying human life. 

By 'morality* M. Taine evidently means propriety. 
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tbat whkh, is tbe moSt or custom. He caa make nothing 
of Hamlet except that he has a ' heated Iiu agination/ 
is ''an artist whom evil chaace ha» made a prince.' 
The Shakespearean drama, he says, 'reproduces pro- 
miscaoualy ugUneaa, baaenesses, horrors, andean de- 
tailsi profligate and ferocious manners^ tbe whole reality 
o£ life just as it is when it i» unrestrained by decorum, 
common sense, and duty.' All these animadversions on 
Shakespeare's art are^ however, quite compatible in the 
Frenchinau'& mind with admiration of his fecundity 
and his power, nor does he fail to do justice to the deli- 
cate beauty of some of his creations, like the fairies in 
MidsumfnerMighf s Dream, the woodland scenes of As 
Vou Z/ilce It,, and Prospero's enchanted island. He is 
at once broad and narrow, and a trifle bewildered by 
his own enthusiasm, and is, on the whole, mar>e Buct^essr- 
ful in revealing the mind and method of a brilliant 
Frenchman than in criticising an English poet* 
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THE MIDDLE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTUBT 
UOa. JAUBaON (1794-18eo} 

Thk romanticists beginniog with Coleridge were the 
first to appreciate fully the delicate psychical qualities of 
Shakespeare's feniale characters. This is but natural, 
for the Shakespearean coDception oE love as soniethin|r 
divine and unaccountable and yet permanent is akin to 
the enthusiasm of the roinaDtic spirit. Mrs. Jameson'^ 
Characteristics of Sha/cespcare^ s Women appeared ifl 
1832, and her views are therefore not uoveL But the 
agreeable style in which it was written gave the book 
considerable influence with the reading public, and en- 
titles it to rank high amoug^ the minor documents of 
criticism, though it is not marked by subtle dtscrimiDa>- 
tions or a very profound knowledge of human nature or 
thorough compreheusiou of dramatic art. The classifica- 
tion of the heroines into * Characters of Intellect, Char- 
acters of Passion and Imagination, Characters of the 
Affections, and Historical Characters,* reminds one of 
the eighteenth century, and is not in the least acientiSc, 
since it leaves Cleopatra out of the list of the characters 
of passion and puts her with the Roman matrons, Octa- 
via and Volymnia, among the historical characters^ and 
separates Rosalind and Viola aud joins Rosalind and 
Isabella as 'characters of intellect.' 'Portia, Isabella, 
Beatrice, and Rosalind,' she declares, ' may be classed 
together, because when compared with the others they 
are all distinguished by mental superiority.* She gives 
no citations in support of this view, and we are very aurei 
that their superiority over Viola, Imogeo, and Helena 
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in mtellectuai acuteneBS or afitmty is not at on06 mani- 
fest. It may be that Portia, Beatrice, and Rosalind 
excel the others is wit, but Isabella certainly doea not. 
In putting Portia and Isabella in the same class, because 
both are eloquent, though in very different ways, Mrs. 
Jameson confounds tffoentirely different typesof women. 
Portia is in love, Isabella h not, and, as far as we can 
see, is incapable of a generous affection. She is tUgTii- 
fied, but cold, reserved, and self-centred. Indeed, there 
is not a single fine character in Pleasure for Measure^ 
if we except Escaliis. The duke Ja a crotchety, nnprac- 
tical person, and shirks hi* duties, though he philoso- 
phizes admirably on death. Isabella talks beautifully 
about mercy, but with none of the natural fervor that 
inspires Portia's eloquence on the same subject. Isabella 
ia a Tery disagreeable person, and her righteoiia horror 
at her brother's iufamous suggestion is tinged with no 
compcission for the poor wretch sentenced to die. She is 
'enskied and sainted' as a religious dSoote, not as a 
woman . 

Mrs. Jameson does full justice to Rosalind's irresist- 
ible vivacity and pleasantry. Kosalind is so blithe and 
BO full of the life of youth that every one must feel her 
natural charm. But the merry, high-spirited girl once 
discloses the depth of her nature. Dressed as a boy, she 
proposed and went through a ti'avesty of the marriage 
ceremony with Orlando. Scarcely has she pronounced 
in jest the solemn words : ' I do take thee, Orlando, for 
my husband,' before a wave of seriousness passes over 
her merry spirit, and a chill shadow of the possibilities 
of the future saddens her as she realizes what love is to 
her and how frightful it would be if her lover should 
grow indifferent. 

Sos. Now, t&ll me how long you would have her after yon 
have poeeeseed her. 
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OH. For ever utd * dsj. 

Soa. S&y *a dajr' vitboattbe 'etrer.* No, no. Orlando; men 
*ra April when thej woo» December wh>eo the; wed. Maidft 
are Ua^ vh«ii the/ ars nuids, bat tlie &kjreh&Dges wbea they 
are wiTes. 

Shakespeare sketchea hia characters in broad, firm 
lines; then the lights aod sh^es are pnt in by little 
touches like tli« above, SO that tber are at once types 
and indiviiiuals. Tbe slight difEerenti^ escape ns unless 
we imagine the person vividly or see it portrayed by an 
actor who realizes the part- 

Of Juliet, the heroine of love, at ODce passionate and 
pure, Mrs, Jameson says: *Stich is the simplleity, tbe 
truth, and tbe lotfelioess of Juliet's character, tkat wa 
are not at once aware of its complexity, its depths and 
its Tariety. All Sbakespeare's women either love or 
have loved, bat Juliet is love itself — nearly the ivhole 
of the dialogne appropriated to Jnliet is one rich stream 
of imagery.* It isdijfflcuU to see how the 'simpliaity^ of 
Juliet's character can hide its 'complexity.* Undoubt- 
edly Juliet is capable of great resolutionv and so is 
her lover, but in each case it is nnder the influence of 
an exited passion that they are courageous. Juliet^s 
language in the passages Mrs. Jameson has in mind ia 
flinaply a lyrical expression of love, due to the heighten- 
ing and quickening of the imagination all young people 
experience when first dominated by the most powerful 
of emotions. Tbe theme of the tragedy goes no deeper 
than true love crossed by tbe stars. It is general, aud 
the hero and heroine are more t^-pical than individual, 
and aoHbsorbed in their p^sion as to display littld else. 
The play is a beautiful poem, but as a study of human 
nature and of the world it is not in the same class as 
Handet and 3facbeth. 

To Viola Mrs. Jameson hardly does justice, though 
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she does »ay that she ^ has a touch of sentiment more 
profound and beart'Btirring;' than Ferdita. The truth 
is^ Viola has the most poetic mol of any of the Shake- 
spearean women. Portia says beautiful things, always 
tinged with inteUeetoality. Juliet ascends under the 
excitement of love or fear to the heights of imaginative 
expreasioDf but neither of them could have Baid on 
hearing a strain of music, — 

It gives a Tery echo to the seat 
Where Lova is throned. 

Viola has a nature more akin to music than either of 
tbetu, and, though she lacks the high Bpirita of Bosa- 
liud, she is hardly less witty. Besides, she is not con- 
scious of being beloved, aA Roaalind is, and is therefore 
mora reflective. 

AH of Shakespeare's young women are distinctly 
feminine^ and but one has a living mother, so that he 
missed the full portrayal of one of the most beautiful 
relations, one from which he could readily have drawn 
charming dramatic effects. Beatfiee is the imperial, 
aristocratic young woman, witty and beautiful, but in her 
wit there is no trace of imagination. Her standard of 
honor is high, so that, though she undoubtedly lovea 
Benedick, and probably was in love with him before the 
play opens, she h ready to have him fight Claudio in 
the first hour of their engagement. Nevertheless, she 
will make a devoted wife, and he will have 'fire-new 
jeata to hiftbreakfast every day.' Mrs^Jameson seems to 
have some doubt as to their matrimonial felicity, which 
only shows that one brilliant woman never likes an- 
other. The vengeful 'i-i^; CTau<Zio' of Beatrice to Bene- 
diok has a startling effect, and passes beyond the comic, 
though it comes in the £rst love pasaage, but Beatrica 
is clearly right, as her lover seea in a moment. 
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In common with the criticaof the period, Mrs. Jame- 
Bon thinks that iu Ophelia. Shakespeare paints the 
lily:- 

Ophelia — poor OpheUo. O far too eoft, too good, too fair 
to be cost among tlie biTai-B of this working'day worlds and 
fall and bleed upon the thorns of life! Wliat shall be said 
of her ? foT eloquencEi is niute before her ! Like a strain of sad^ 
sweet muBic which isoTueB floating^ by us on ths wings of 
might and ailence, and which we rather feel tlian hear — 
like tbd exhalation of the violet dying even upon the sense 
it charms — like the snow flake di&aolTed in air before 
it haa caught a stain of earth — like the light gnrf severed 
from the billow, which a breath diaperaes — such ia the ch&r- 
acter of Ophelia : eo exquisitely delicate it sesniB as if a 
touch would profane it ; bo sanctified in oor thoughts by 
the laat and worst of human woea, that we scarcely dare to 
Consider it too deeply. The love of Ophelia which she never 
once confesses is like a secret which we have stolen from her, 
and which ought to die upon oar hearts as upon her own. 

, The above criticiBm illustrates several faults of the 
I romantic school. The atyle is unduly impaasioned, and 
the feelings are allowed to get the better of the under- 
ataudin^g. Life is viewed from the emotional stand- 
point solely. The facts of the caae are diaregarded. 
The feeling between Ophelia, and Hamlet was not the 
powerful attraction of mated bquIs, for she did not un- 
derstand Hamlet io the least, and love not only ' lends 
ft precious seeing to the eye,' it imparts a divining 
power to the heart. Ophelia obeys her father with the 
utmost docility, which fact alone shows that her love was 
not very deep. After the nunnery scene, where Haralet 
sipeaks to her with cruel harshness, she accepts the 
theory that he is insane, but her soliloquyi 'Oh, what 
a noble mind h here o'erthrown,* is quiet in its tone of 
regret^ and its amooth, equable rhythm betrays no deep 
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feeling. Mrs. Jameson says aUo that ^the love of 
Hamlet for Ophelia is real, and is prec!:selj the kind of 
love which such a maQ as Hamlet wcuM feel for such a 
woniiin as Ophelia,' — a pretty safe statement, but she 
qualifies it by saymg that ^he loves her with a love as 
intense an can belong to a nature in which there is mitch 
more of contemplation and sensibility than action or 
pasBioD.' This is the old view of Hamlet, which con- 
siders him a dreamer and a weak-willed person^ and 
neeil not detain us. But Mrs, Jameson miBcooceives 
the character of Ophelia and her function in the soul- 
drama. The love between her and the prince is antece- 
dent to the action. No doubt Hamlet had been attracted 
by her innocence and youth, for she says that he had 
made ' many tenders of hi^ affection ' to her, and Ham- 
let was not the man to make such tenders as * springea 
to catch woodcocks.' When his father died and he was 
brought face t-o face with grief, it is probable that he 
perceived that she was essentially shallow aud com- 
monplace ; for in his first soliloquy^ which is uttered 
before she in obedience to her father had refused, 

BO to Blander any moment leisure 
As to g;iTe words or talk with the Lord Hamlet, 

ho does not refer to his love. It is imposaible that any 
lover could say of the world : — 

Fie OB \ ah fie. "Tib an nnweeded garden 

T!iat growa to seed ; tlunge rank and grosB in nature 

PoBsesB it merely, — 

unless he had found himself deceived in the woman he 
loved. Still he tries to see her, and her repulse no 
doubt added to his melancholy. In the funeral aceiio 
the pathos of the situation overcomes him, and for the 
moment he remembers only that he had once thought 
tenderly of her, and behaves with the most absurd ex- 
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traragaDce. lo the nanneiy scene he expresses his re- 
sentment and disappointment in the same manner^ and 
it is a great mistake for the actor to inject an element 
of teud«rne^ into the representation. 
I All that Mrs. Jameson says of the historical charao- 
rs. eapet^iatly of Qu>een Katharine and Constance, is 
ixcellent, Octtlly enough, she puts Lady Macbeth among 
;he historical characters. In common with all the gener- 
tion who witnessed the ioijiressive representation of 
Ifii. SiddoDS, she is more struck with the grandeur than 
itb the wichednesis of the woman, and considers her tho 
far * superior mind/ Macbeth is certainly her superior 
in imaginative ardor and in the power of putting his 
visionary perceptions into words. The male and female 
crimiual are finely discriminjitted in the pair, and Lady 
Macbeth is certainly a great woman, the difference 
heing that the evil energy is more easily roused to 
action in her than in him, hut after it is roused it car- 
ries him further than she would have gone, because 
his ima^nation goads him on. The power o£ foresee- 
ing vividly the consequences of a criminal act is an in- 
tellectual power, and its absence makes the ordinary 
criminal stupid- Macbeth has this, and the fnrther 
power of reflecting on his crime and seeing it in its 
relations to society and its true nature. True, he yields 
to her, but that is not because he is the inferior 
nature, but because he loves her — she is bis wife, 
the ' dearest partner of his greatness.' 

Miranda and Perdita are lovely creationst and no 
one can be insensible to their charm. ShakcRpeare him- 
self seems to regard them with paternal tenderness, and 
they are in reality children, with all the attraction 
of youthfnl promise. They are, however, but ideal 
sketches, not individualized enough to call out di£fer< 
enceaof interpretation. They are perfect. Imogen, too, 
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tbough & woman and a wife, is compounded of all that 
IE edmirable and noble^tfaougli with a sweetnes^s all her 
own. Mrs. Jameson conaiders her the most perfect of 
Shakespeare's female characters. * In her/ she says, — 

Wb have all the fervor of youthful tGndemeHe, all the rcH 
mance of youthful fancy, all the enchantment of ideal grace 
— the hloom of beauty, tlie brightnesa of intellect, ELnd the 
dignity of rank taking a. peculiar hue from the conjugal char- 
acter which is abed over all Uka a conBecration and a. holy 
charm. 

These three appearing in romantic plays, where the 
tteatment is poetic rather than dramatic, have, natur- 
ally, leas complexity of nature than their sisters. They 
speak little prose or none, and the iridescence of poetiy 
clothes them with its luminous haze. They exist in an 
enchanted land. So, indeed, do Rosalind and Viola; 
but Illyria and the Forest of Arden are not set so far 
away in the poetic world that we cannot readily jour- 
ney there and find the place less strange than Perdita'a 
sheep-shearing, or Prospero's island, or Cymbellne's 
Britain. 

It is a mistake to Imagine Desdemona, as Mrs. 
Jameson does, to be devoid of force of character, though 
her ucauspecting innocence does give the impression of 
weainesa, Mrs, Jameson uses the expressions, ^gentle- 
ness verging on passiveneas,' * soft credulity,' 'endued 
with that temper which is the origin of lova aa of reli- 
gion,' and adds: — 

I know a Deademona in real life, one in whom the aT> 
Rence of intellectua! power ia neyer felt us a deficiency, nor 
the absence of energy of will as impairing the dignity, 
Dor the most imperturbable serenity aa a wont of feeling: 
one in whom thoughts appear mere instincts, the senti- 
ment of rectitude Srupplies the principle, and virtue itself 
Heema rather a necessary state of being tLon an imposed law. 
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No thiAe of nn or vsnity has yet stolen over that bright 
innocence. . . . The impressioc prodaced is exactly that of 
tlie character of Desdemoofu . , • In Desdetuoca we cannot 
bot fee£ that the slight«Bt manifestaCioD of intellectual power 
or aotive will would have injared the dTomatic effect. Sbe ia 
a victim cotLsecrated from the first — *'an offering without 
Iblenufih.' 

There is A good deal of truth in this. Desdemona 
does seem incapable of resentment or resistance; we 
naturally compare ber to a ' dove in the talons of a vul- 
ture.' But when we examine the atory we find that she 
had resolution enough to leave her father's house and 
marry the man to whom her heart was given, althoug^h 
the step forfeited her position as daughter of one of the 
Venetian aristocracy. She overcaoae the race prejudice 
and "■ saw Othello's visage In his mind.* We cannot call 
her weakly timid because she prevaricated to her hus- 
band about the lost handkerchief, for Othello when 
arouaed was a frightful person. lago, eTiclently a man 
of personal courage, is alarmed when he sees what a dan- 
gerous force he has evoked^ and Othello tells him : — 

Gire tne the ocular proof ; 
Or, by the worth of man's eternal soid, 
Thou hadst been better have bean bo?Q a dog 
Than answer my naked wrath. 

lago sees at onoe that Othello is dangerous, and that 
he himself can take no backward step. Desdemona is 
not so courageous gji Juliett who, we can well imagine, 
would have gone directly to the point and found out 
what w^ the matter with her husband^ but she is far 
from a negative characteF. Her goodness of heart ia 
positive, and forces her to active eiertions for Cassio. 

In much the same way the beauty of Cordelia's love, 
which has made her the ^P^ <i^ ^be relation between 
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father and daug'tter, blinds Mrs. Jameson to the de- 
fects of her character, Cordelia understands the selfish' 
neas of her sisters, aud it is a noble pride which makes 
her disdain to enter on a contest iu fuUome praise 
with them, but her conduct in the first act certainly 
Terges on the bounds of wiliful perversity. It would 
have been the part of an intelligent and kind daughter 
to have humored the old man instead of goading bim 
to fury by untimely opposition. Cordelia will make no 
terms with hypocrisy. Her proud reticence— not un- 
common in young people — is a defeet, though the de- 
fect of a fine nature. She loves her father and tnowa 
very well that he loves her, but she virtually insults 
and bitterly disappoints him in public. She displays 
bluutnesB and lack of tact and incapacity to grasp the 
situation. She could not have foreseen the hard cruelty 
which power would develop iu her slaters, but she knew 
them selfish, and must have known that she was deliv- 
ering Lear into their hands. She says to them: — 

I know yon what you ara ; 
And, like a sister, am mast loath to call 
Toor fauUa aa th&y are uamccl-' 

And this before they have said a word to her. She 
must have loved the King of France and known that 
be loved her, and this alone should have made her more 
considerate. Cordelia la an uncompromising person, 
and as much harm is done in this world by the good 
who will hold no terms with evil and will admit no half- 
way measures aa by the wicked themselves. Cordelia 
is essentially good, and yet her conduct is the ybms ei 
origo of all her father's sufferings. Cordelia's character 

^ Mrs. Jameson soya, < Her nald magnanvnity ahinea ont in lier 
{arewell to ii&r suterB.' If thia u niagnaniioitf, how would Cor- 
delia express Bcom t 
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ia by do means all beautiful^ but ber love for her father 
is pure womaaly, and makes her appear an angel of 
ligbtf especially in oomparisoD with hot sisters. The 
father and sisters are all mark€d by courage and quick- 
nesB of temper and dislike of any restraint. Lear and 
Cordelia ba.ve in addition the capacity for loving*. So 
great i* our admiration for this, and so settled our con- 
sctDusness that it ia a divine thing, that we rank Cordelia 
high among women, though any other of the Shake- 
spearean heroines would have prevented or avoided the 
frightful misfortunes her willfulneag entailed- 

Women aometimes comprehend character instinct- 
ively without being able to justify their conclusions 
logically. In analyzing Cleopatra Mrs. Jameson does 
not comprehend and cannot justify her non-comprehen- 
sion. The character is perhaps too complex and too 
feminine to admit of analysis. Mrs. Jameson's estimate 
of her as made up of '^iuconsistent oonsistency^' a unity 
in 'infinite variety,* rather dodges the question, but ia 
perhaps as near as any one comes to explaining this 
marvelous creation. To some of the minor characters^ 
like Emilia, she does scant justice ; others, like the 
Qneeu in JJamlet, she ignores. But she h&s done much 
ia calling attention to the reality and truth of the 
heroines to know whom is a liberal education. 



Mr. Kichard Grant White was the first American, 
Shakespearean scholar to win a European reputation. 
His criticism appeared for the most part in American 

magazines between 1850 and ISSOi^ and was afterwards 
collected in Studies in Shakespeare. His Shakespeare 
Scholar, however, was published in 1854, This is a large 
octavo (500 pages). In it he gives an historical sketch 
of the text and the successive editors, a critical exami- 
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nation-of tfae^notes in Mr. Collier's folio, in wkich he 
completely disproves tbeir yalue, and a review of tlie 
plays, devoted for the most part to a oonsideration of 
the various Bug'gested tt>adinga. lie published also two 
very beautiful editions of the plays, decidedly tie best 
that had appeared up to that time in America. Ilia 
knowledge of etymology and his acquaintance with 
Elizabethan literature make his textual criticism of 
high value, though be is a litUe ioclined to incisive and 
sarcastic comments on his predecessors, most of whom 
well deaervo his strictures. He has the merit deaied to 
many textual critics of beings entertaining, and the fur- 
ther not less rare merit of not adhering to an inter- 
pretation when be is convinced, or should be convinced, 
that it is wrong. 

Mr. White's bent is not at all towards philosophical 
or Eestbetic criticism. He was an artist, and a musical 
critio of high rank, and iu spite of his etymological 
attainmenta the play appeared to him as a beautiful 
work of art, and he admires the cumediea as much as 
the tragedies. He regards the characters as contem- 
porary men and womeu rather than as heroes on the 
ideal plane, and he pays no attentioa to construction in 
the broad sense. Had he read Freytag'a book, be would 
have felt impatient of the views it presents, as unprac- 
tical and faocifuh But his artistic sense made him an 
unerring judge of the actor's interpretation of a part 
or of a delicately sentimental or humorous scene. This 
instinctive perception of concrete beauty is compatible 
with a taste for pbilosopbical analysis, but in Mr, 
White the two were not combined. 

Thus, after saying that the dramatic unities are ob- 
Berved iu The Tempest^ he haatena to add : — 

I du wrong to say that they are oliaerved, which itn}]lies 
purpose OQ the part of the dramatist ; and nothing is clearer 
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to me, the more I read vh] nAect vpaa Us voik^ than thai aftn 
lui fint three or f DOT jean' experieauaaa dtmsiiit, h« »«8 
iBtitdf vitbonk asj art^fMiipatB «r aitt «faator«r» aad naed 
hia laaterialfl jut ta thej eaaic to hia h— rl. takt^ ao nora 
pwaa Willi tfiMi th^ti h«UMH|^ aneiMHj lo wwk tihe« ia>* 
a play that wedld pLtue hii aofi ca a c aad wA haa c^npasy, 
while at the same tiiBe, from the aeeMaitiea of ioM nstnre aod 
the impalae that waa vithiai hint, he htou^it oat the chaiafr- 
ten of hie penoaA^ea wiA tha fcao wl ede* of AtfHtar ofho- 
nuui aoolft, and in hoa poetij A owed fcii—W the iwjMCiaflat 
■laster of bonimn at*c««n««. Tk« Ttvtpat vmtS t n m lo tba 
UBities of time aod place merely beeaase the storjr mada it 
oHiTenieDt for ihe writer to obaeire tfaem ; the Wmtn'* Tain 
defies thf m because ita Siary mada Iha ahaerTaaea of theiM 
rerjr troablesome, and, indeed, aleioBt, it aal ^oifea, inpoanhfe. 
There has been a great dieal of ingenioaB irprrnlalion abaafc 
Shakespeare's system of drajnatte art. It is &□ unfonaded, 
Tagqe, aad worthless. Shakespeare had no system ai dramatie 
art ^ . . Shakespeare did not write plays with '■ eentraj ideas.' 
In &U soeh incidents as those referred £o [ JTereAatii of Venieei^ 
he merely followecE ibe course or indieatiana of Uie stones 
upon which be worked, as will appear in a very marked manner 
in the next play wbicb we shiUl examine — Romw awi JulieL 
^ r . Shakespeare merely dramatixed the old haOad to make 
a play to pleaK his audience, jast u &ny hack-playwright 
might to-day, who was engaged by a manager to do a like 
task. It merely happened that be had a peculiar way of doing 
aach things. As to a moraU plainly nothing was farther from 
Shakespeare 's Lfaought. 

The above would tend to ma-ke Sh^espear« a briUiant 
and skillful adaptor with the box-office in his mind. He 
did work over old stoties, but he made tbem dramatic 
themes. He added or omitted incidents, and created 
characters oat of names. The play freqaeotly bas a 
central moral conception totally difFerent from the 
na'iVet medixval story on which it is fouoded. The sub- 
ject bring? up the very obscure qneation : What does the 
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consoioua intelligence contribute to a work of art, and 
ivhat h due to fcbe uticonsclous soul? It cannot be dis- 
missed in a Bummary way by SAjing, ' ShakeBpeare had 
no system of draniatio art.* 

The ultra-materialistic form of interpretation which 
came in daring the latter part of the century was a re- 
action from the ultra- romanticism of the earlier decades. 
Eomanticism degenerates iato sen timen tali sm as readily 
aa genuine religious eKpresaion does into eant^ It was 
natural that sturdy common sense should reaasert itself, 
and go as far in denying inspiration and transcendental 
meaning aa romanticism had is exalting them. But there 
IB something very annoying in h^d, eommon-sense criti- 
cism, because there is an element of truth in it, and that 
element is precisely what perverts it. Thus when we read, 
^Shakeapeare'^s case was in no wise essentially different 
from that of a young man from the oonntry who now- 
adays comes to New York to join the staff of a news- 
paper. He simply brought his youth and talents to the 
central market and rose by the force of native abilities,' 
we feel like admitting the analogy. Shakespeare was a 
young man of 'native abilities^ ; he did 'come up 'from 
the country to the city and enter into the competition 
of life. For the moment we forget how different was 
the * coming up ' on horseback, with leisurely conver- 
sation and greetings to other wayfarers and the atop at 
Oxford and Windsor and the loiteringa on the country 
road, from being ' conveyed' on a railroad. * The city' 
was in a different world from modern London, Realistic 
criticism overlooks the spiritual effects of environment, 
— its real, vital effect, — and calk a city a city ; a young 
man of the sixteenth century the counterpart of his suc- 
cessor of the twentieth, and writing the same sort of 
trade then that it is now. The historic sense and the 
artistic sense are both in abeyance when such assertions 
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are tdceu literally, and we piu our faith to tlie dictcm 
that huma.D nature is the same radicaUj in all ages. 

In Bpeakiog of Mr. Fleay'a method of determiding^ 
the relative dates of the plays by the percentage of 
rhyiuea^ of ' end-stopt lines/ * weak endings,' and the 
like, Mr. White says, with much good sense : — 

The student who proposes to enter upon the well-worked 
field of Sliakeepearean crittcism, or to become hiv editor, 
might have his attention directed to certain minute traits of 
ShsLkespeare's versification in this aecond peiiod. But to one 
who only seeks to enjoy Shakespeare's poetry and his dra- 
matic ereationa and U> follow the development of his powers, 
this would Iw dry, almost arithmettcal, and quite unprofitable 
work. Nor cttn these traits of mere external form be relied 
upon with reaaon&tle conticleiice. Their value as criterionB 
Jependa in a great me^ure upon the theory of probabilitiei 
and chances ; and this, although it is a safe guide as to the 
actiona of mankind, cannot be trusted as regards the actions 
of one nian^ For tn the latter case, there enter into the prob- 
lem the indeterminable quantities of will, preference, deliber- 
ate intention, and passing mood. We may establish a for- 
mula by which we may determine with reasonable certainty 
how many letters will ha dropped into a certain post-office 
Without addresses or unsealed during s year, bat we cannot 
in the same way determine how many in tike condition any 
one man has dropped in or will drop in during the same time, 
for WB can never be acquainted with all the circumBtancea 
and impulses which inSuence his action. Metrical teste, of 
whatever kind, have a value in the establishment of the order 
of production of a poet'a worlcs; but they are secondary and 
accessory and must be considered only in connection with all 
other evidence, external and intontal. 

The above embodies a ?ound principle of criticism, 
Tha percentages of metrical forms give no absolute 
proof of tbe date of a composition, but as far as they 
indicate qualities of atyle are entitled to great weight, 
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for style changes with practice^ and it is very doubtful 
if a man could write in middle age as b© did in his 
youth without considerable effort to imitate bis younger 
self. The relative Dumber of end-stopt and overflow 
lines, for instance, affects the intrinsic qualities of styld 
that have to do with the substauce of the poem, and in 
Sbakespeare'g ca^e afford a pretty sure criterion of the 
maturity of the author. The relative number of rhymed 
and uurbymed lines, on the other hand, is a question of 
literary fa^hioD, wMcb might be dropped and then takea 
up again. 

As might be anticipated from his matter-of-fact way 
of regarding the plays as written solely with a view to 
the London audience, Mr. White has little patience 
with the Germans or with s^thetio criticism. Ulrici ho 
calls a '■ mad mystic,* which is far enough from being 
just; aud Gervinug, a 'literary Dogberry, bestowing his 
tediousueaa on all the world with a generosity surpasa- 
iog that of his prototype,' which is hardly a less exag- 
gerated statement. *Iu my own edition,' he says, ^I 
avoided as much as possible the introduction of Seathetio 
criticism, not because of its dif&culty, for it is easy and 
alluring work. . . . But in my judgment the duty of an 
editor is performed when he puts his reader as nearly 
as possible in the same position for the apprehension of 
his author's meaning that he would have occupied if be 
had been contemporary with him and had received from 
ium a correct copy of his writings.' An editor who 
coold put his readers in the 'same position for the 
apprehension of the author's meaning ' as an average 
Klizabethan contemporary was, would be not only an 
editor but a commentator of inspired qualities, for he 
must re-create in ub imaginatively the old superstitions* 
veneration for royalty, credulity aboutdiatant countries, 
and a temper of mind that has passed away entirely- 
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Commentators like CoIeriJge, Charles Lamb, and Ulrici 
help as to recapture a poedol apprebensioo of the 
aathor's meaning when not the bare content of the 
words, bdt the meaning, is felt, bat eren thej cannot 
make as Elizabethans. Mr. White says farther: — 

Not ± little of the Shatwpearean cntictsm of this kind Is 
the mere result of an effort ttt H/ sotDething fioe kbout what 
needs Qo giliJiag, no %atii prism^daj of light to eohMnce or 
bnng oat its beaaties. I iriQ not ercept frocn these rentarka 
mDch of what Coleridge himself baa written aboat Sbahe- 
speare. But the German, eribrs wham he emalated are woiSe 
than be. Avoid tbeoa. The Crerman pretence that Germans 
have taaght as folk of Englisb bleKid and speech to onderstaad 
Shakespeare is the most absard and arrogant thing' that conld 
be Bet Dp. Shakespeare owes them nothing, and we hare re- 
eeived from them little more than some maondering myst^ 
eatioiu and maeh ponderoos platitude. Like the western di- 
ver, they go down deeper and stay down longer than other 
eritica, bat like hlm^ too, thej come ap maddJer. Above all pf 
them, avoid Ulrici and Gierviiiua. 

The above, eepeciallj in gronping sueh different men 
SB Ulrici and Gervinus, is unscholarlj and uncritical, 
and can hardly be pardoned in "view of Mr. White's 
nndoabtedlj valoable services. His examination of the 
b^edies miDttnbses the element of romance and strange^ 
new and pashas common sense to the bounds of matenal- 
iam. In his paper on Hamlet he oertainly errs in saying 
that the Qneen '■ cons«nted to, or at least winked at her 
hasband's murder by her paramour/ This wonld change 
the entire ethical groundwork of the play as it is gener- 
ally received, and would leave the ghost's iDJooction, — 

nor let thy ftonl eontrire 
Against thy mother aaght, — 

withoat any jostification. 
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He aBSumea also that Hamkt 'could not hare been 
more than twenty yeara old ' at the dote of his father's 
murder, and also tbat be was in college at tbe time. As 
tlie gravedigger says definitely that he was twenty-eight 
or thitty, we muHt take it for granted that it is the 
wreck of early manhood, not of youth, that the drama- 
tist took aa his theme. Horatio came from Wittenberg 
to the funeral- Had Hamlet been there^ they would 
probably hare come together, and certainly Hamlet 
would have known a fellow countryman in a strange 
city well enough to make it impossible for him to^ ex- 
press the doubt implied in, — 

Horatio, — or I do forget myself. 

It is true, Hamlet has espregsed a desire to go *back 
to Wittenberg,' but that may as readily mean, back 
after an absence of four years, aa back from a short 
absence. We must take it that Hamlet was at Elaioora 
at the time of his father's murder. In his paper on Ltar 
Mr, White assumes that the ' Fool and L/ear have grown 
old together.' 'The Fool has the marka of time upon 
bis face as well as upon his mind, though the King ia 
much the older." The better opinion is that the Fool ia 
a young man, an affectionate feather-head, a contrast 
to the King in age and physique. 

These are blemishes of no great importance, compared 
with Mr. White's appreciation of the plays as artistic 
creations, as poetic representations of strong men and 
beautiful women in beautiful places. He pays no atten- 
tion to the fact that the tragedies show us — what we 
can neirer learn from real life — how great men meet 
great trials and overwhelming misfortune. In his long 
chapter in Shakespeare's Scholar on that powerful play 
^feasure for Measf-urB he takes a much lower view o£ the 
character of Isabella than most oommentators do. He 
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regards ber ms radically eold-beutBd. a prafeaBtoiud 
pimde, aod a r^rr disagt«eaUs jtxti^ wmnatt, uid it 
mnt ba allowed that be nnb4 «nt his oue widi great 
aiJiiliJimii. It is eaiier to m^KH with him than wiiii G«f- 
Tinos, wikocalla ber a ^complete hmnan nature,* or vith 
Mn. Jameoon, who gnshes orer ber aa an embodii 
ot aageln poritj. The plaj is, bovever, mcb a 
doas iadietMeiit of sexoal intparitr as to be berond the 
■oope of oidinaiT rriticijtn. 

No ooe eT^ saw better than Mr. White how a SI 
Bpe3T«aB play dkoold be acted to bring oat tbe dramatic 
truth as opposed to tbe theatrical effects. His sense of 
artistic propriety is Dnerring, and is especially erident 
in tbe chapters on *tbe acdng of lago' and on *Sl 
Boaaliods.* 

Of Rasalind he says that &be was tborongbly disgniaed 
hf the tronk base of the period, and HMk she 
alloirDO anggcatioD of her feminliio ubacaeAer toi 
bar when dtBgnided, except when she is alone witb Celia. 
Tbe aadienoe are in tbe secr^ of ooorse, hot they do 
cot wish to hare Orlando seem like a fool in not dis- 
eoTering that Ganymede is a woraao. Mr^ White utys : — 



The alMolate incangywty b et we ea the lesl Boealmd and 
^c seeming Gaajroiede is d>e Terr eawBea of the comedy of 
tiie situation. One ex&mple of thia^ whiek I bare never seen 
properly emphmsiz:?d npoo the stage z at tbe end of the 
intenriew with Orbuido in the fnr^t^ after aha has wheedta4 
him bto wooing her m Rouliiid, ihe aaks him to go with fav 
to ber cot 

* Sog. Go with me to it^ and I 'Q show it yoa : sad by 
the way f oa shall tell me where in the forest yoo live. WUl 
yoogo? 

' OH, With all my heart, good yooth. 

* Eor, Nay, yoa moat csll me Botalind. Oman antw. wOl 
ynfo?' 
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Now, here moat Rosalindfl go shyly off with Celia, and 
leave Orlando to come dangling after them; but when I read 
this pMBage I tee Ganymede jaantUy slip his arm into Or- 
lando's, and le&d him off, laiighingly lecturing him about the 
name ; tben turn his (or hei) head over bia (or her) ahoolder 
and say, 'come, aister/ — leaving Celia astounded at the 
boandleu * cheek ' of her enamoured couBio- 

The artiole shows a very delicate appTeciatioD of the 
comic Bpitit. Mr. White's aarcaatio wit makes his text- 
ual notea entertaining, especially the long excursus in 
which he ridiicules Schmidt's Shakespearean LesAcon. 
Ib the latter half of the niueteenth century, interest in 
iaduatrial and actentiSc questioDa^ fostered by the writ- 
ings of Darwin, Spencer, and their disciples, brought 
about, as we said before^ a temporary reaction against 
the romaDtic spirit. The world was to be interpreted in 
the t^rms of everyday phenomena, and the artist was 
no more than a superior workman. The spiritual was 
the unknowable, and tlte mysterious and awful, only 
something not yet underatood. The old metaphyaiq was 
discredited^ and the new not e&tablished. Mr. White's 
oriticism reflects this passing temper of mindj whicli 
examines the phenomenoD before it and refuses to in- 
vestigate obscure motives or delicate mental reactions. 
But as be is an attist himself, — not merely a literary 
artist) like Coleridge, but a lover of beautiful things 
made by man, —he views the plays from an artistio 
Btandpoint, in spite of bis uneonscious deference to the 
epttit of the a^. To him the drama was always an act- 
able play^ and aa he knew better than any other writer 
on the subject t^ow it ought to be acted, his criticism 
has justness and novelty even when he aims at common 
sense alone and scorns ffisthetics, the soul of art. 
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AIjOCBIj^ON' OHABLEB eWINBUBlOl 

Mr. Swinburne's Study of Shakespeare (1880) is 
the first detailed criticism of the plays by a poet of 
high rank (if we except the essays of Thomas Camp- 
hell) since the lectures of Coleridge seventy years hefore. 
Many others have left in short papers or poems testi- 
mony to their admiration^ Many men of poetic sensi- 
bility, thoughnot poetic craftsmen, as Hazlitt aodLamb, 
have expressed at length their appreciation of Shake- 
speare's poetic power, for it is not n&cessary that a man 
should possess technical skill in order to comprehend 
and criticise intelligently the highest expression of 
human thought and feeling. If he really loves art and 
has learned something of its historical development, he 
may he able to justify his love by a reasonable analy- 
sis and to touch other minds with something of his own 
enthusiasm- Nevertheless, what one great craftsman 
liaa to say of another has a peculiar interest^ even when 
it is aa hopelessly inadequate as Tolstoy's views of 
Shakespeare, for he rarely fails to take at least an 
independent and personal standpoint. 

Mr. Swinburne's prose style is a very vicious one, hut 
is full of animation and sonorous clangor. Excessively 
long and involved sentences containing from one hun- 
dred to oiie hundred and fifty words often bnry the 
meaning in a redundancy of adjectives. These sentences 
are not only long, hnt they are neatly tied in an orna- 
mented bow-knot, and if we can find the ends and pull 
on them they readily straighten out into a line of 
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thought, tisually a truism whicli Mr. Swinburne's 
hatred of the commonplace has led bim to adorn with 
extravagant rhetoric. One reason for his obscurity is 
that he rarely states his subject or predicate definitely, 
and we frequently have to wait till the next sentence 
to be sure of his meaning. If he wishes to speak of 
Shal^eBpeare^ Babelais, and Cervantes, he calls them 
the ^diviue and human trio of humorists whoso names 
make radia.tit forever the century of their new-bom 
glory.' We know that Shakespeare is one, for he is the 
subject of the book ; we learn soon that Rabelais is the 
second, and on the next page the mention of Sancho 
shows U3 that Cervantes is the third. We could not 
have been certain of this till the name is mentioned, for 
Mr. Swinburne is so whimsical in hia judgments that 
he might have been referring to some obscure writer. 
IF he has occasion to mention Ben Jonson and Fletcbef, 
be calls one the 'author of Volpone/ and the other 
' thecreatorof Valejitinian.' Mr. Swinburnewould say 
that he writes for intelligent adults only, and that his 
conundrums are not difScnlt ones; but they sometimes 
call for more ingenuity than a writer should demand 
of a reader. Lucidity is, after all, an artistic quality of 
prose. Mr. Swinburne's dislike of personal names is 
noticeable even when speaking of hia contemporaries. 
His loathing and scorn for the membera of the ' New 
Shake speaceaQ Society,' especially for the estimable 
and laborious men who count the ten-syllable, eleven- 
syllable, rhymed and unrhymed, weak-ending and light- 
ending lines, is unmeasured, and expressed in un- 
measured terms ; but he mentions no names, and we can 
never be positive whether he is referring to Mr. Furni- 
vall or Mr, Fleay or some one elae who has excited 
his wrath. Hia sense of propriety forbids more than 
evident allusions, like the initials in eighteenth -century 
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pamphlets or Swift's manufactured Qames in Gulliver's 
Travels. His witty satire in the Appendix — one of 
tbe neatest literary F^kits of the century — is concerned 
solely with Mr. A., Mr. B., or Mr. C. lu fact, he iays : — 

Never once in my life haTe I had or wilt I bare recoorse 

in 3elf-d«fence, either to the blackguard'* loaded bludgeon 
of peroonalities or to the dsstard'u ahe&thed dagger of dis- 
guise. I hitve reriled no man's penoa ; I have outraged no 
nian's privacy. 

It is difficult to say -what Mr. Swinburne's idea of a 
loaded bladgeoD of personalitieB is, for in the same 
book we find, apropos of tbe egotistic, ariBtocratio prigj 
and Belf-righteou9 murderer, Marcus Brutus, the fol- 
lowing * sheathed d^^er' struck at the bach of a man 
too old to answer and too highly honored by the world 
to make it worth while for his friends to answer for 
him: — 

Whatever manner of man may have been the actual Rtv- 
man, oqi Shakespearean Brutna is andoobtedly the very n»* 
blest figure of a typical and ideal republican in all the litera- 
ture of the world. ' A democracy such as ytmrs is my ad-j 
horrenM,' wrote Lander once to an impudent and foul-mouthed^ 
Yankee pbilosDphKster (this word, pertnissibla or not, but 
eert^sly convenient, is none of mine, but belongs to the late 
Mr. Eingsley), who had intruded himself on that great 
man's privacy in order to have the privilege oE afterwards 
informing the readers, of a pitiful pamphlet on England that 
Landur had 'pestered him with Southey.' an impertinence, I 
may add, which Mr. Landor at once rebuked with the sharp- 
est contempt and chaatJBed with the haughtiest eourleay. But 
tba old friend and lifelong champion of Kossuth went on to 
say, biB feelings were Far different towards a republic' 

' By a Tepublie he eridsntlf meant an aniifXriiC^. It is easy 
to see why many Englishmen of his class were hcwtile to tha 
UuioD in our Civil Was. 




It is hard to beliare that the above refers to the 
gentle and refined EniersoD, and that the ''pitiful pam- 
phlet' 18 English Traits^ a book of shrewd and kindly 
comment and penetrating- insight. Literature may be 
ee^rched in vain for a more misplaced adjective than 
'foul-ntouthed* applied to a man bo marked by purity 
of thought, reticence of expression, and delicacy of 
feeling. On turning to the passage we find that Emer- 
son speaks of Landor in terms of high appreciation. 
The amusing thing in the extract is — or perhaps it is 
too extraordinary to be amusing — that Mr. Swin- 
burne is entirely nnconscious that Landor's words, * A 
demooracy such aH yours is my abhorrence,' were insuf- 
ferably insolent, judged by the ordinary standard of 
good breeding. To tell a man to hts face that he is your 
abhorrence ha» at least the merit of courage, but to 
abuse a man's mother or hts country by letter betokens 
a singular lack of conventional politeness, and may be 
'haughty,' but certainly is not 'courtesy.* Both Mr. 
Landor and Mr, Swinburne display an extraordinary 
obtuseness, a thickness of perception, due to an absence 
of humor, rare among Englishmen of culture. 

Mr. Swinburne's criticism of the plays is confined to 
sonorous eulogium. He even calls the Comedy of Er- 
rors a ' light and lovely work ' — * on its own groimd 
perfect in its consistency, blameless in composition and 
coherence.* He apprehends the plays as beautiful things 
with all the fervor of a poet's fancy, and praises them 
with more than the entbnsiasm of a passionate parti- 
san. But he cannot point out where the beauty lies. 
He is like an old-fashioned exhorter, who can arouse 
careless souls, but knows no theology. He has not suffi- 
cient grasp of human nature to Comprehend the char-^ 
acters, nor sufficient knowledge of the world to perceive 
the inner truth of the action and its oorrespoudence to 
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universal law ; but never, eJnce tie day of Coleridge, 
has the poetic beauty of tbe playa been celebrated in 
more convincing and entbustaatic terms. Analysis of 
aoy sort is foreign to his temperament, but bis apppe- 
ciatipns are inatinctively right, even if sometimes ex- 
preaaed In exaggerated language. He combats vigor- 
ously tbe notion that Hamlet vas irreaolute, and we 
agree with him ; bnt to the question, * If not irresolute 
why did he act irresolutely ? ' he has do answer to give. 
It never occurs to bim that aucb a qaestion presentH 
itself irresistibly to most readers, or that Hamlet is in 
any sense a study in human nature. Hamlet is good, he 
is charming. Hamlet says beautiful things, lago says 
horrible thioga ; that is enough. So tbe fi.Qe characters 
get rhapsodical admiration, the bad ones rhapsodical 
abuse, and they deserve it. What he says of Hamlet is 
admirable as far as it goes : — 

I trust it will be taken as no breach of my past pledge to 
abstain from all ictrn&ion on the sacred ground of Gigadibs 
and ths GcnuEi-tis, ii I venture to indicate a toQch inserted 
by Shakespeare for no other perceptible or conceivable pur- 
pose than to obvinte by anticipation the indomitable and in- 
eradicable fallacy of criticism which would find the keynote 
of H&mlet'a character in the quality of itTeBalution. I may 
obeerre at 0DC6 that the nkisconception iuvoWed In such a 
reading ought to have been evident even without this epi- 
sodical stroke ol iUuatration. In any case it ahonUl be plain 
to any reader that the signal character Estic of HatnUt's in- 
most nature is hy no means irKtsolalion or hesitation or any 
foim of weaknees, but rather the strong coiiflujt of contend- 
ing farces.. Tbat duriiiig four whold acts Hamlet cannot or 
does not make up Siis mind to any direct and deliberate ac- 
tion Hgainat bis uncle h true enough: true also we may eay 
that Hamlet had Bomewbat tnore of mtnd than another man 
to make up and might properly want more time than another 
mau to do it in ; but not^ I Tecture to eay^ in spite of Goethe, 
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throagh innate ioaileqaaoy to bio taak and nncoDquerable 
weakness of the will; not, I Tflntnre to think, in spite of 
Hugo, through immedicable acepticiam of the spirit and 
irremedi'^blB propensity to Bebiilous intellectual Tefinemetit. 

Mr. Swinbarae proves his pointy admitted now by 
the b^st critics, bj the fact that the changes from the 
imperfect first quarto to the final form, iDcIuding the 
great soliloquy on irresolution, — not in the folio, — do 
not improve the play for the stage, — already too long, 
— but do tend to lessen the impression that Hamlet's 
wUl-power was impaired,^ — iii fact, tend to establish 
the contrary. In speaking of lago, Mr. Swinburne 
gives countenance to, if he does not originate, a view 
which ia accepted in a more or less modified form by 
the best modcFD crltica- He credits it to Thomas Car-' 
lyle, who drew the snggeBtiou from the Germans, the 
objects of Mr. Swinburne's abhorrence. It rests on a, 
suppoBed analogy between the criminal and the artist:^ 

Malignant as he is, the very euhtleBt and Htrongeat compo- 
nent of bia complex natare is. not even malignity. It is the 
instinct of what Mr. Carlyle would call an inarticulate poet. 
In his immoHal study on the 'afifair of the Diamond Neck- 
lace' the most profound and potent humoriBt of tbe century 
baa unwittingly toncbed on tha maioBpring of lago's charac- 
ter — the 'very pulee of tb^ machine.' He deacrib^g hia 
Circe de la Motbe-Yalois as a practical dramatic poet, or 
play Wright at leaat, in ]i€u of plsy-wrlter; while indicating 
why and vbcrefore, with all her conatnictire skill and 
ihythmic art in action, such geniua as she has so diffen from 

^ I once sniil to a worVingman wlm sat next me and wit- 
nessed the play for the first time, * Hamlet was a ^reat fool, don't 
you think?' He answered with conTietioTi, 'Well, I don't know. 
He was certainly vp apainit it fur good' This, in the Ternacular, 
is the substance of Mr. Swinburne's crlLicisn]. The difficulty a to 
Bay jaBt what moral iTHfoise Hamlet ia ' up agaimt.'^ 
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the gtoiufl of ShakoBpearie that «he undeniablj' could not 
hare written a Hamlet. Neither could lago hs-re vritten an 
Otheilo- ■ . . But what he can do he will : and if it he bet- 
ter to make a tragedy tlian to write one, to act a poem than 
to sing it, WB must allow lago a Ht&tion in the hierarchy o{ 
poets very far in adrauce of his creator. 

The analogy between the impulse of the poet to 
embody a story in beautiful form and the unpubo of 
the malevolent criminal to act out bis nature, is cer- 
tainly an inverted one. Carlyle's great story is huraor- 
oua and ironic. Hts idea that the * two fixed ideas must 
meet,' that the French thief and the Italian quack are 
drawn to each other from a distance by wioked sym- 
pathy, is wonderfully striking, and is not so far from 
the reality of things, for the wicked do troop together. 
To put the creative artistic imptdso on the oame plane 
Eft the gteed and lack of human sympathy that acttiatee 
the oriminal, throws a lurid light on human nature by 
the power of contrast. But to assume that they are 
energies of the same character sinks all moral distinc- 
tions. The deification of the voluptuous and of the phys- 
ical perfection of the human hody, the ohliteration of 
the line between spiritual and sensual beauty, — all 
rest on this same coafu&ion of thought, which results, 
when carried to its legitimate end, in shocking and un- 
natural perversions, as all moral confusion mnat. The 
idea that lago is a creative artist in evil, who takes to 
his work from pure enjoyment in malevolent action 
and makes a tragedy with the same zest with which 
Shakespeare writes one, has heen sanctioned by some 
of the best critics of our day. Even Dr. Bradley, after 
specifying the more obvious springs of Iago*s action, 
says : — 

But lago finally is not Bimply a man of action, he h an 
artist. His action ia a plot, the intricate plot of a dramay and 
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in the «onceptioR and execution be experiences the teniion 

nnd the joy of artistic creatido. 

But has this explanation au^r foundation in human 
nature as we see it and know it, and is it not deatruct* 
ive of any just philoaopby of good and evil? Similar 
viewB were taken up and widely extended by the Pre- 
Raphaelites and their French prototypes, and Tesult in 
no permanent addition to human thought. It certainly 
does not explain Macbeth, in whom the imaginative 
power was far more developed than in lago. But in- 
verted corapariBons of this sort taken as humor are 
workderfuliy auggeative; witness Carlyle's Diamond 
NecMace^ which is as clearly ironical as De Quincey's 
Murder Considered a» One of the Fine Arts is faroi- 
cal. lago as evidently takes pleasm^ in gratifying his 
sense d£ power a? does the ordinary scandal-monger in 
making mischief. But the delight of the artist is in 
producing something beautiful, — 1& disinterested and 
fed from springs of sympathy^ The pleasure of the 
inveoter or scientific investigator or of the artisan ib 
akin to thia. Their activity energizes in production. 
But the arch-plotters' activity is dedicated to destruc- 
tion ; and though there may be a diabolical pleasure in 
destruction, it is in no way akin to the joy of creation. 

On any point relating to the author as poet or to the 
plays as poetry, Mr. Swinburne naturally speaks with 
an authority greater than that of any one since Cole- 
ridge. He is familiar with all Elizabethan dramatic lit- 
erature, — a familiarity of loving appreciationv not of 
professional study. He loves Othello and Hamlet as if 
they were personal friends, perhaps far better than he 
would had they conversed with him in the flesh. On a 
technical point his judgment is unerring, for be knows 
good verse — it is the ^stufE he has handled' for fifty 
years. He well says : — 
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Now„ all tragic poeta, I presume from .ffificbyluB, the god- 
like father of then) nl)^ to tlie last aspirant n-lio may struggle 
after (lie traces of hia steps, have been poets before they were 
tragedians ; their II|)» lia.ve had power to eing before their feet 
had strength to tread the stage, before tbeir haitda had skill 
to paint or carv^ figures fruiii tha life. With Shakespeare it 
w&s ao &3 certainly as mth Shelley, as evidently as with Hagv. 
It ia in the great comic poeta, in Moli^re ab in CongTeTe, our 
own lesser Moli^re, to far inferior in breadth and depth, in 
teudemega and in atretigtb, to the 'greatest writer of the 
great age,* yet so near him in science and in skill, so like 
hioi in bi'iUiance and in force — it is in these that we find 
theatrical instinct twin-born with imaginatiTe impulse, dra^ 
matic power with inTentive perception. 

That is all trus enough. Young^ men can write love 
lyrics and comedies, but a. tragedy is a 'criticism of life'; 
and to criticii^e life intelligently the artiat must bare en- 
dured it, and to criticise it at once nobly and profoundly 
demands the breadth of perception and power of eik- 
pression we call genius. 



DB. DOWDEIT 

Professor Edward Dowden of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, is the author of the very useful manual, A Shak- 
apere Primer^ in which is condensed all the evidence as 
to the date of appearance of the successive plays, exter- 
nal and internal. Hia longer book, Shakspere^ Mia 
Mind and Art, is the best pieoe of sustained liter- 
ary criticistn that appeared in England to the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. It is very attractively 
written, and has been very generally read in our country 
in the third edition, which came out in 1880, The first 
cbapt'Oi' contains an examination of the ethical tone of 
the Elizabethan period, with brief references to Spenser 
and Bacon as exponents of different phases of the spirit 
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of their time, and a consideTation of Shakespeare as a 
product of his a^, — a dramatic poet moulded by his 
environment. The governing idea of the hook is the de- 
velopment of the poet in thought and technical skill, as 
shown by the progresaive cbaractere of the plays. 
One editor says that ' the date of a play h the most 
trivial question, except questions on Shakespeare's 
biography, oa which time can be wasted.* Considered 
as a bare faot^ this may be true, — the date is of lit- 
tle importance compared to the play, — but as re- 
lated to the growth of the most remarkable mind in 
thei annals of time^ the date becomes an important 
fact in the illustration of psychological law, and Dr. 
Dowden baaed aa interesting and suggestive book on 
the subject. 

The queatioti of the chronological oider, firat treated 
competently by Malone, had, when he wrote, been 
settled as positively as it ever can be, and the labors 
of Fleay and Fnruivall on the successive changes in 
style and the relative numbers of different verse-forma 
from Love's Labour's Lost to Wmter^s Tale bad 
corroborated the evidence from other sources^ and the 
facts were ready for whatever interpretation they would 
bear. 

Professor Dowden was familiar with modern Ger- 
man criticism, and this led him to imitate in some 
degree tbe fantastical method of the Germans, and to 
attribute to Shakespeare a conscious effort after self- 
culture — a dedication of himself to artistic improve- 
ment and a conscious training in a poetic curriculum 
after the manner of Milton. For instance,, he says: — 

When these poems were written [ l^enus and Adonia and 
Z«crece3 SUaksper© was cauHously feeling his way (page 
46). 

Satting aside Titus Andronicus and MariTUi, four drof 
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matic experiiaenU hj Shalcspere remain, each in a differ* 
ent manner from the rest (page 49). 

During the years in which the poet was experiioenting on 
history, comedy, and farce, that about which he was moit of 
all aecretly eojicemed wan a tragedy {Mcrmeo and Juliet^ 
(page 50). 

Shakapere^ when he had completed hm KngUsb historical 
playSi needed rest for kia imagination, and in auch a mood, 
craving refreshment and recreation^ he wrote hia play of At 
You Like It (page 67).* 

Now, when writing Ramlet, his second tragedy, Shak- 
spere, we must needs believe, determined that he would break 
ftway fromtlie Lnflueaceof his first tragedyi, Rtrmeo and JuLi^ 
(page S8). 

W« shall rather t^ink of him [Shakespeare] as a man pos- 
Besaingimmense potential etrength, but aware of cerUiin weak- 
oeueB of his own nature : rtsolved ther«fore to b? »tern with 
himself and to maater thoae weaknesaea \ resolved to realize 
all that potential strength which lay within him (p&ge 146)^ 

But hanng in Macbeth studied tho ruin of a nature which 
gave fur promise in men's eyea of greatness and cobilily, 
Shakdpere, it may be, proceeded directly to a similar stxidif 
in Antony (page 248). 

gbakspere'A adtairatjoii of the great men of action is im- 
mense, because he himself was piimarity not a man of action. 
Ha is Btem to all idealLsta, becausie he was awaxe that he might 
too easily yield himself to the tendencies of an idealbt (pagA 
260). 

Citations similar to the above^ implying that Shake- 
speare QoDBciously trained hia powers, and ' meant to 
teach * as something, might be multiplied, and all imply 
an erroneoiiB conceptioD. We know that Shakespeare 
was a poet, and we have a right to infer that in common 
with all poets he experienced the rapture of creation 

1 Is then not more imaginatire work in At Tott £ite /( ttiaa in 
Hentr yf 
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and the supreme content which followB the production 
of something beautiful. We know, too, from the plays 
themselves, that as he increased in yeare he increased 
in favor with the mnsea, that when he was joung^ he 
wrote on young men's subjects in a young man's manner, 
and that maturity broDght strength, and practice, ease. 
But to say that he consciously went through a poetic 
education and reserved himself for profound subjects 
till he thought he was strong enough for them, is mere 
gueaswork. We can see from the volume of the plays 
that he was very Industrioaa, a wonderful observer, and 
a great reader, for one cannot acquire a knowledge of 
classic mythology without reading. As far as we know, 
he regarded his plays merely as drawing cards for the 
theatre, and took no more interest in them after they 
were ataged than a brilliant editorial writer does in Last 
year's articles. His plays were apparently written for 
the company, and withont the aligfatest reference td 
posterity. In the sonnets he discloses his belief that 
good poetry is a legacy to the worlds but not in the 
plays. In a word, as far as we know, they were strictly 
professional work^ and so regarded by their author. This 
may he wrong, but there is no evidence to the contrary, 
and critioistn must be ba&ed on. what Professor Dowdeu 
calls a ' firm graap of fact/ and not on theories. But the 
theories are well put and interesting, and even if not 
accepted in their entirety give us an idea of the di^er- 
enco between the earlier and the later work of a poet. 
Dr. Dowden's analysis of the characters h lifelike, 
and embodies the reaults of the best modern thought 
on the subject, English and German. Ha says of Ophe- 
liai with truth: — 

She IB a tender, fragile, little bouI who migllt hav^ grown 
to her sUght perf ectioD in some neat garden-plot of life. Ham- 
let falls into th« too froquont error of Euppoeing that a man 
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gains rest and compoaare through the presence of a nature 
weak, gentle, i^nd clinging ; and that the very incapacity of 
such a nature to share the troubles of heart and brain which 
beset one must he a source of refreAhment and repose. . . . 
There la an exchange of Uttle tokeng between the lovers, but 
of til's large exchange of houI there is none ; and Hamlet in 
his bitter mood can trutbf oHj exclaiia, ' I neTer gave jrou 
aaght.' 

But Hamlet fell m love witb lier during his father's 
life, when ha felt no need of ' rest and composure-* 

Dt. Dowden points out that, as soon as Ophelia brings 
out the easiest of his gifts, Hamlet perceives that she 
had come to the palace oratory on purpose, and most 
likely bad been sent. He longs for sincerity, but ' Ophe- 
lia is joined with the raat of them ; she h an impostor, 
a spy, incapable of truth, of honor, of love.' In his ea- 
timate of the character of Hamlet Dr. I>owden follows 
in the main the Goethe-Schlegtil- Coleridge theory of 
exaggerated reflective powers and weak will, but adds : 

But Hanalet ia not merely or chiefly intellectual ; the emo- 
tional side of Lis nature ih quite as important as the intellec- 
tual -, his malady is as deep-seated in his sensibilitieB and in 
his heart as it U in his brain. If all his feelings translate them- 
setves into thoughts, it is no less true that all hia thoughts are 
impregnated with feelings. To represent Hamlet as a man of 
preponderating power of reflection and to disregard his crav- 
ingt sensitive heart, is to make the whole play iticoherent and 
unintelligible. 

It IB very evident that Hamlet is of an affectionate 
nature and that he is predisposed to intellectual subtle- 
ties. But the question is, why does lie stand paralyzed 
before a certain deed the pei'formance of which is im- 
posed on him by the highest authority and sanctioned 
by deep-seated instinct of duty? He is evidently a hu- 
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man type. Can we point to any men of his type in the 
world? Dr, Dowden doea not attempt to explain Ham- 
let, but he describea him and hia actions admirably. 

The critio closes his paper by saying. ' One tiling, 
however, we do know — that the man who wrote the 
play ol Hamlet bad obtained a thorough comprehension 
of Hamlet'a malady,' la this altogether certain ? May 
not the artist create sometbing greater than himself, 
fiomething' about which lingers the mystery of life? It 
i% c^rtaiinly 80 with muaicians and painters, why not 
with poets, too ? Do they not sometimes ' bnild better 
than they know'? Hamlet did not understand himself* 
Is it COrtain that hia Creator understood him? 

Dr. Dowden treats with sense and ability a question 
which in the latter part of the nineteenth century 
began to vex the souls of many worthy radicals, that 
is, did Shakespeare feel the true aristocrat's disdain for 
the lower orders ? As the point is comparatively mod- 
ern^ the passage is given at length : — 

Sbakspere, a g^reat modern poet (Walt Wliitman) ban 
said, ' is inearnEited, uncompromising fendalism in Utersture.' 
ghakapere ia aarely something more haman and permanent 
tbna fendalism ; but it ia true he is not in the modern aense 
democratic. That b« lecog-oized the mattly worth and vigor 
of the EngJiah people ia ■evident It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that when the people are eeen in masses in Shakspere's 
plays, they are nearly always shown as factious, fickle, and 
Ln-ationBl. To explain this fact we need not stippose that 
Shakapera wrote to flatter the prejudice of the Jeunesse 
dorSe of the Elizabethan period. How could Shalcaperg 
represent the people otheFwise ? In the Tudor period the 
people had not yet emerged. The people, like Milton's half- 
created SDimals, ia still pawing to get free its hinder parts 
from the mire. The mediaeval attempts to resist oppression, 
the riainga of peasanta or of citizens, inaagurated commonly 
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by the muitler of a lord or of n bishop, were for the nioit 
part desperate attempts, raah and dangerous, sustained by 
DO aenae of axlequate moral or materia power- It is only 
after auch an imiiieiise acliteveroent as that of 1784, such a 
proof of power as the French HeToIution afforded, that 
moral dignity, the spirit of self-control and Beli-denial, the 
h&roic devotion uf masses of men to ideaa aud not merely 
interests, could begin to manifest tbetuselves. Shakspere 
studied and represented in liia art the world which lay before 
him. If he prophesied the future, it waa not in the ordinary 
manner of prophets, but only by completely embodying the 
present, in which the {utu» was contained. 

Dr. Dowden'a book is full of contagious enthusiasm 

foT the plays, aod is one of the best books, if not tha 
liest, a young student can read. 



I 



TOLSTOY 

TIiQre had been no systematic belittling of Shake- 
speare since Voltaire's diatribe in the eighteenth cen- 
tury till the Russian, Count Tolstoy, pubU&hed a Critical 
Esm.y on Shakesj^eare in 1901, wLieh was prompted 
by an article on the poet'a attitude towards the work- 
ing clasHea by Mr. Ernest Crosby of New York. Any- 
thing; that comes from the author of Anna Karenina 
and War and Peace is entitled to consideration, even 
though it proves that a great artist may be entirely 
lacking in critical faculty. He declares that he has 
* read Shakespeare in every possible form ; in Russian, 
in English, in German, and in Schlegel's translation,* 
and 'invariably underwent the same feelings: repul- 
sion, weariness, and bewilderment.' ' At the age of 
seventy-Eve^ being desirous once more to test myself,' 
he says, ' I have again read the whole of Shakespeare 
and have felt with even greater force the same feelings 
— this time^ however, not of bewilderment but of firm 
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indubitable conviction that the unquestionable glory of 
a great genius wbicb Shakespeare enjoys is ag^eatevil, 
as is every untrutb.' 

He takes King Lear aa the play which ia regarded ae 
the finest production of the poet, and rehearses the plot 
in realistic language. Of course it is Impossible to para- 
phrase any romantic tale in this manner without 
jnakiug it seem absurd ; the sublime is easily made 
ridiculous by bad acting or a change of words. He 
says : — 

Any man not Under hypnotic snggeation most be con* 
vicced that it ta a very bad, icarelesaty composerl production, 
which, if it could have been of internet to the public at a 
certain time, csniiot evoke aTDong ns Euiything but averaion 
and wearineBB. Every reader of our time who is free from 
the ioBucQce of auggeation will alao receive exactly the same 
impreasion from all the other extolled dramas of Shakeapears, 
not to mention the eeoHelcEs dramatized tales, — Pericles, 
Tweljih Night, The Tempest, Cymheline^ and TroUus 
and Cressida, 

Classing the above plays together is something that 
Voltaire in his moat venomous mood would never have 
done, because he would have known that it would 
destroy his claim, not only to critical acnmen, but to the 
simplest coniprehenaion of dramatic art. To attribute 
the admiration o£ Shakespeare to ' suggestion * Is an 
extTaordittarj thing. Undoubtedly there have been 
Buch things as popular delusions, when the judgment 
of numbers of people is in abeyance, as in the Children's 
Crusade or the excitement over witchcraft in the sev- 
enteenth century, but the very essence of such a delu> 
eion IB that it is temporary and followed by a reaction* 
The world is not always crazy. A delusion of all 
the world for three centuriea is impossible. Count Tol- 
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stoy uses scientific terms, as * development ' and '■ germ/ 
in War and Peace^ in the same uncomprehending 
manner. 

The critio aeemg destitute of bietoric Imowledge, for 
he says ; — 

It often happens that even during thaae obviously mten- 
tiooal afForte after effect, ae^ for iiiBta&ce, the dragging out 
by the- legs of hn]f a doseo corpsea, with, which a.11 Shake- 
Bpeai-fi'^ ttagi^Jies terminate, instead of fealiDg fear and pity 
one is tempted rather ta laugh. 

The most elementary knowledge of the Elizabethan 
stage would inform him that after a fight, in the ab- 
sence of curtain, it was necesBary to ' dra^ off the body.' 

He wiitsB r ' All his characters speak not their own 
but always one and the sama Shak&speai-ean preten- 
tious and uDuatural language, in which not only they 
could not speak, but iu which no living man ever had 
spoken or does speak,' 

If he meaus by that that they sometimes speak blank 
verse, he is correct, for the plays are poetry, and the 
Greeks diaeovered long ago that rhythmical language 
conveyed emotion aa does no other form. The critic 
says that the charaetets all * suffer from & common 
intemperance of language/ ' They speak all alike. Lear 
raves exactly as doea Edgar when feigning madness. 
Both Kent and the fool speak alike.' 

There must be a miatranalation here, unless Rnssiana 
use the same word for 'alike' and different.' But the 
critic goes on to astonish us still further when he says 
that ' in Shakespeare there is no expression of character ' 
and that ' his characters are mostly depicted, not by the 
dramatic method, which consists iu making each person 
speak with his own diction, hut in the epic method o£ 
one person describiog the features of another,* a state- 



ment directly contrary to the fact, as an j one who needs 
to be oonviaced caa eaaily assure himself by reading 
the first act of Samlet or 3facbeth. The critic, however, 
is consistent ; for he sayg that tlie originals, the old play 
of ZetV, the Hy&torie of Hamblet, and the etory of tbe 
J^oo-r and Che Wicked Ensign^ which no one reads by 
(;hoice, are more interesting, more natural, than the 
plays founded on them. After this we are not surprised 
to hear that * Emilia has not even the slightest sem- 
blance to a real character.' In fact, we are rudderless 
in a sea of unfounded assertion and impossible explana- 
tions, FalstafE is, however, too much for him, and is, 
he declares, 'perhaps the only natural and typical char- 
acter depicted by Shakespeare.' Hamlet is too much 
for him in another way ; for he declares, ' There is 
no possibility of finding any explanation wLatever of 
Hamlet^a actions or words, and therefore no possibil- 
ity of attributing any character to hint.' Some persons 
might reasonably think that 'there ia no possibility of 
finding any explanation whatever* of Count Tolstoy's 
words. 

It is inexplicable that a writer of novels should not 
perceive the naturaJneas of the conversation in Shake* 
epeare's dramas and the individual character of their 
utterances, extending even to little peculiarities of man- 
ner and tricks of expression. Macbeth never swears nor 
puna. Hamlet has an odd way of reduplicating his 
words, and there is a soldier-like heartiness in Othello's 
speeches before he ia overcome by mental diatre&Si and 
at all times a poetic coloring quite different from that 
■with which Macbeth, Hamlet, and Ijear invest their 
thoughts. The speeches come from a mental point of 
view, and are the result of a mental operation laonietimes 
very difficult to follow. Like real people the characters 
sometimes say unexpected things, which strike us as 
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ineonseqnent till we know the peraona better. Hie coa- 
TeraatloQ, too, is frequently absolutely natural: — 

Ham. Indeeil, indeed, sirs, bat tliiB troubles me. 

Hold joa the watch to-night ? 
Mar. Ber. We do, my lord. 

Ham. Arm'd, day yoa? 
MiiT. Ber. Arin'd, my lord. 

Ham. From top to toe ? 

Mar, Ber. My lord, from head to foot> 
Ham.. Than saw yon not hia face ? 
Hot. Oh yefi, my lord, h$ wore hia baaTcr ap. 

Hamlet asks a few more eager questions about tbe ap- 
pearancie of the ghost, and then follows this dialogue : 

HaTti. I would I had heen there. 

Her, It would have mach amazed yoa. 
Ham. Very like, very tike. Stay'd it long ? 

Is there any other person in the plays who woxild 
have interjected that singular remark, 'Very like, very- 
like * ? Imagine Macbeth using the word^ in similar cir- 
cumstances I It is out of the question. But from Ham" 
let they seem 90 appropriate that we hardly notice their 
unique oddity. 

Not only is the conversation of ShakespeaTe':^ char- 
acters absolutely natural and the outcome of their 
personalities, but the speakers rarely address the audi- 
ence, or aay anything for the eake of effect. Tbey talk 
to each other. £ven their soliloquies are self-commun- 
'Dga, — mental discloaures, — not addresses to the audi- 
ence. But when we consider Buch dialogue m the scene 
between Brutua and Cassius (Julius Ctssar^ or the 
angry parle between Kent and Lear, where the words 
come hot from the heart, and especially when we notica 
the contrast between Kent*s defiance of his liege and 
hia farewell : — 




Thaa Kent, O princes, bid» yoa all adiea; 

He '11 shape hb old courBe ia a couutrj new, — 

wfaioh is plainly addresser^ to the aadienice, ve ca.iiDot 
understand bow any novelist could (ail to mark that the 
speeches of Shakespeare's characters are essentially 
dramatic and indindual. Indeed, this was the point; 
remarked on by the earliest and most superficial criti- 
cism. 

Count Tolstoy attributes the reputation for depicting 
character which Shakespeare possessea to a little matter 
of technical skilll easily acquired by an intelligent play* 
wrig^bt, in which several of his oontemporaries equaled 
him. 

Howefer unuaturaJ the posltiona nifty be in which he placen 
hia cbaracteiB, hoiwever improper to tbem the languag'e which 
be mokes tbem speak, howeveT featuTelesB tbey are, the very 
play of emotion, its increase and alteration, and the combtiia- 
tion of many contrary feelings, as expresfied correctly and 
powerfully in some of Shakespeare's scenes and in the play 
of good actors, evokes, even if onlj for a time, ajmpathy with 
the persons represented. Shakespeare, himself an actor and 
an intelligent man, knew how to expre^ by the means not 
only of speech but of exclamation, gesture, and the repetition 
of words, states of mind and developments or changes of feel' 
ing taking place in persons represented- So that in many in- 
staneea Shakespeare's characters, instead of speaking, merely 
make an exclamation or weep, or in the middle of a mono- 
logne, by means of gestures demonstrate the pain of their 
position (just as Lear asks somebody to iinbatton him) or in 
momenta oE great agitation, repeat a question several times 
or several times demand the repetition of a word which haq 
particularly struck them, as do Othello, Macduff, Cleopatra, 
and others. Such clever methods of expressing the develop- 
ment o£ feeling, giving gootl actora the possibility of deinon- 
strating their powers, were, and are, oftea mistaken by many 
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critics for the expreseion of character. Buthnwerer strongly 
the pla.y of feeling may be expressed in one scene^ a single 
scene ciuiiiiot give the character oE a figure when this figare, 
after a correct exclamation or gesture, begins in a language 
not its own, at thd &uthor'a arbitrary will, to volubly utter 
words which arei neither oeoeBsary nor in harmony with ita 
clmmiiter. 

Had the critic cited passages in support of his posi- 
tion, we might have been able to tell what he meaas. He 
seems to b^eixalting technical skill in writing emotional 
scenes for the actors, but says that Shakeapeare fol- 
lowed them by unnatural language. The only place that 
occurs to us where the criticism applies, is Kent's 
rhymed aoliloquy after his quarrel witli Lear just re- 
ferred to. The writing of passionate or emotionaJ scenes 
is, of course, great art. 

The critic also says that Shakespeare is destitute of 
the * aense of measure,' meaning apparently reserve or 
moderation. 

In Shakegpeare everything is exaggerated ; the actions aro 
exaggerated, bo are their consequences; the speeclieB of the 
characters are exaggerated, and therefore at every step the 
possibility of ftrtiatic impression is interfered witli. Whatever 
people may say, however they may he enraptured by Shake- 
speare's worka, whatever merits they may attribute to them, 
it ia perfectly certain that he was not an artist, and that his 
works are not artistic productions^ Without the aense of 
measure there never was nor can be an artiat, as without the 
feeling of rhythm there caanot be a musician. Shakespeare 
might have been whatever you like, but he was not an artiat. 

Shakespeare 'b tragedies, except Hanilet^ deal with 
the explosive expression of violent emotions by powerful 
natures. They ate destitute of the restrained dignity of 
olassic art. This is because he was a Teuton expressing 
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in tha Teutouic manner the vigorous Teutonic nature, 
which 'gives itself away' iu moments of great ex- 
citement. There are passages in the tragedies which 
Pericles ot Virgil woiild have considered extravagant, 
and there are passages which even we, to the ma^nner 
bora, would! prefer to have toned down nearer to the 
dignity of Corneille. There is one kind of artistic 
power in the suggestion of emotion restrained by a 
sense of measure, aud another kind in th@ stormy out- 
bursts of Lear or Othello. It is singiitar that the race 
whose everyday expression is grave and unemphatio 
dbould originate the violent method of dramatic ex- 
pression, and the Lively, geBticulating Latin people 
ahould reprcBent the diatreBs of great natures with the 
decorum and reserve of the high Eoman fashion. But 
to admit that there are places where ShakespeareU re- 
dundant excitement might be tempered, and the effect 
be aa powerful and more agreeable, does not concede 
tihat the Teutonic way of telling a story is radically bad 
art compared to the Greek way. At least the former 
does not degenerate into a stiff formalism, in its worst. 
In Titus Andronicus^ or the tragedies of Webster, it is 
repulsive, but not tiresome, 

Cotliit Tolstoy declares : — 

Until the end of the eighteenth ceutDiy Shahespeare not 
only failed to gain any special fame, in EnglaQd but tfas 
valued leas than his contemporary dramatists, Ben Jonson, 
Fletcher, Beamnont, and othera. [Who were the others, 
beaides Masginger?] His fame originated in Germaiiy and 
thence vfss tranaferred to England. 

That this is historically incorrect must be evident to 
any one with even a superficial knowledge of literary 
history. Shakespeare's repntatfon has gone through 
phases of interpretation, but not of magnitude, gince 
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hia death in the seventeenth century. It was only dur- 
ing A shoi-t period in the seventeeDth century that other 
Elizabethan playwrights were valued more than he, 
and rhen only by playgoers, not by the literary pub- 
lic. German criticiBm of tha early nineteenth cen- 
tury was no doubt gratifying to EDglishiuen, but the 
criticism of Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt, and De Quincey 
had far more to do with eatablishiDg a philosophical 
basis for the dracnatist^s fame than anything Goethe, 
Les&iDg, Schlegel, and Schiller could say. la fact theire 
has always been a disposition to laugh at German criti- 
cism, except among the best uritics, and even they re- 
ject much of the commentary of oontinental scbolara. 
The idea that a nation waits till foreigners discover 
their uational poet and then sustains the foreign verdict, 
if ever true, is certainly not so in the case of William 
Shakespeare. 

The critic finds fault with the Shakespearean tragedy 
because his plays do not embody a religious motif. 
Originally dramatic art and government were closely 
oonueoted with religion. Time has shown clearly that 
the government and religion should not be in the hands 
of the same persons, and large provinces of life hava 
developed in the Christian era and become the proper 
subject of dramatic art. Shakespeare might have made 
a powerful play turning on religious martyrdom. Why 
he did not, we cannot tell ; perhaps the censor who at 
one time would not allow the name of God to be spoken 
on the stage would not license anything that might stir 
up religious animosity, perhaps Shakespeare regarded 
all religious disputes as sectarian. When he adapted 
Kin^ John he struck out everything appealing to reli- 
gious prejudice, as well as the vulgai^ matter satirizing 
the Catholics. £ut his ptays represent the world as it 
u, and are therefore essentially moral. They show the 
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«Til which result? from Tiolation of the primitive ties 
of loyalty^ love^ friendship, or familj afiection. They 
attribute a holy a.nd sacred nature to chastity and 
honor. They teach as life teaches, for they select from 
life what is most impreasiye of reality, and that i& alt 
the secular drama can do. Count Tolstoy affirms, ' That 
man aloue can write a drama who ha» something to say 
to men, and something which ia of the greatest import* 
anoe to them ; about man's relation to God, to tbe 
Universe, to the All, the Eternal, the Infinite.* That 
might be true of tbe twelfth century, but the Eliza- 
bethan drama has to do with man's relation to men. 
It this is misrepresented, secular art may be immoral; 
if it is represented with truth and referred to the 
proper principUs, the drama is moral and cannot be 
irreligious. A novel may turn on religious emotion, 
as Robert Ehmere docs, but Anna Kar^nina iii a bet- 
ter moral leeaou than Robert ^Ismere^ and it is as de- 
void of the religious element as Macbeth or Lear. Ths 
day of the Paasion Play or the litmgical play has long 
passed, and had passed when Shakespeare wrote. 

Count Tolstoy's critique is printed as a preface to an 
article on * Shakespeare's Attitude towards the Work- 
ing Claases' by Mr. Emeat Croaby, though the latter 
occupies less than one third of tbe book; aud it is 
quite evident that tbe animus of Tolstoy's animad- 
versions comes from a feeling that Shakespeare waa 
aristocratic in his sympathies and not disposed to do 
justice to laboring men, whose cause the Russian writer 
lias so passionately espoused. There is no good reason 
for this. Shakespeare shows us a proud aristocrat like 
Conolauna vituperating the plaba in cotit^raptEious 
terras. This is true history, and true to the character of 
the Roman, and true to Shakespeare's artistic method 
as a satirist. He invariably represents a street mob as 
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irrational and fickle^ wliether composed of Romans or 
EDglUhmen. In his representation he does Jaek Cade 
injustice, bat be foEows the only historical record ac- 
cessible to bim. A mob was to btm something disor- 
ganizedT dangerous, and onint^lligeDt ; he did oot ud- 
derstAod that ciril liberty and ^qnal participation in 
the rigbta of a cttisea were to be rvacbed ooiy tbroagh 
violent and irregular effolt. !□ maabood suffrage and 
the rule d tbe majority he probably had no faitb wh%t- 
goever, and he was perfectly right, for they are desCract- 
ire tiU the principle of representative goTemment has 
been firmly established and the power oC the executive 
over taxation and the standing army limited- This was 
not done till forty years after his death, and he oould 
not foresee that a picked body of Englishmen, in whom 
tbe traditions of the ori^naJ rights of th^ Sajcon free- 
men still surrired, would isolate tbem$elve4 in a dis- 
tant wilderness and prove that a gDvetfiu^Dt by &ee- 
men waj still possible, still leas that it would be found 
after two centories that the privileges of the freemen 
might safely be extended to the entire body of resi- 
dents- It is certainly not to be wondered at that Shake- 
speare should know nothing of the possibilities of de- 
mocracy before the experiment was made, Ooe might 
as well expect him to anticipate the principles of ero- 
Intion in tbe physical world. 

The ordered society of Shakespeare's day probably 
seemed to bim tbe nece^ary safeguard of law and civil 
pea<ee. Apparently, it made a strong appeal to bis imagi- 
nation as an historic organism* if we may judge from 
the force and eloquence with which the wise Ulysses 
describea the state, or Archbishop Cbichelfi oomparas 
the ciril order to tbe bees, though it is dangerous to 
ascribe to the dramatist the personal sentiments of any 
of his characters. Where a represeutatiYe of the lower 
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orders ia brought on the stage he i^ represented aa 
simplet but loyal and honest and industrjous. As Dr. 
Bradley aays: 'He has do respect for the plainer and 
simpler kind of people as politit-ians, but a great re- 
spect and regard for their hearts.' He satirizes the 
mob in Coriolanne% and be makes good-natured fun of 
the artisans' attempts at theatricals in Midsummer 
J^igMs Dream, but he never satirizes plain people aa 
Chaucer does in the Canterbury Tales, where the Wife 
of Bath (Dame QuicWj is refined compared to her), 
the Miller, the Reve, and the Pardoner are all hope- 
lessly vulgar. A very neat interpretation of The Tem- 
pest, where Caliban represents the laborer ; Stephano 
and Trinculo, labor-leaders ; and Prospero, capital, was 
made some years ago, and, though confessedly fanciful, 
is as good an arguaient as can be brought to prove 
that Shakespeare felt the rich man's disdain of the 
poor. ShsJiespeare's first play was a satire on enthusi- 
astically intellectual young men. Vanity and pretense 
in the ridi he ridicules scathingly : Slender and Shal- 
low, eountry gentlemen ; Oario, the courtier who 'haa 
much land and fertile' (there is something suggesting 
personal bitterness on the author's part in the disdain 
Hamlet feels for bim) ; Poloniua, the type of the 
worldly-wise conventional old man ; and Sir Andrew 
Aguecbeek, aknight, but addle-pated, and many others, 
are rich. He arraigns kings and nobles, and if tbej 
cannot ' make good^' they are rebuked with Bternest 
justice. Nowhere does be favor the rich or well-bora 
as such ; he is the advocate for humanity. Tolstoy^s 
love for humanity is uo justification for hostility to 
Shakespeare. 

There Is one quality of Shakespeare's lines which 
is the first that appeals to the reader, and that is the 
music and the eloquence and pith of his phrases. Many 
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of Lis sentenc'es have the folk quality of proTerbs, and 
the wit fihiues through the dullest translatioo. As for 
his music, the foreigner ought to be w&rmtid &ad touched 
by it. Ev&ry Americati boy or gtrl of sensibility per- 
ceives tbo music in La Fontaine or Virgil as soon aa 
one hundred lines are painfully construed. How can 
any ooe who ia not tone-deaf miss the melody of Mac- 
beth's 

Duncan is in his grave ; 
After life's fitful fevet he sleeps well, 

or of the BODgs in As You Zcike It^ especially of Iris's, 

There is mirth in heaven 
When earthly thing;e made even 
Atone together, 

or of huodreda of other well-known lines? 

Count ToUtoy says he has read Shakespeare in 
Knglish., otherwise bis lack of reference to one of the 
raost noticeable qualities of the lines might be ex- 
plained by Baying that the music was lost in the trans- 
lation as the music of the Iliad is lo^t in Pope^s rhymed 
version. Count Tolstoy's love for humanity is a noble 
passion, but it blinda his reason. If the judgment of 
all educated Russians who love their fellow men is 
equally perverse, what hope is there for the elevation. 
of bis CQuntrymen? 



CHAPTEK XI 
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BA.EJSLETT WENHEIX 

Pbofessob Wendell's William Shakspere follows 
the same general outline as Dowden's Shakspere^his 
Mind and Art^^ — that is, it re^rds the plays prima- 
rily as events in the development of the artistic powers 
of the poetr Such a method was not possible till the 
chtonolo^ of the plays had been established and the 
plays themselves had been thoroughly studied. Profes- 
sor Wendell, however, owes very little to his predecessor, 
Dt. Dowden, who conneets the developmeut shown 
in the plays with growth in the author's power due to 
life experiences of which we have no certain knowledge, 
for he regards the plays simply as marking successiFe 
dates in the normal growth oC natural artistic power in 
the period from yonng manhood to maturity. If tbe 
growing seriousnesa they evince is due to anything 
more than the natural replacement of the joyous energy 
of youth by the thoughtful earuestiiiess of middle life, 
we have no evidence of such a cause, nor can we 
safely deduce it from the apparent self-confessions of 
tlie sonnets. Profesaor Wendell's book borrows no 
interest from plausible conjecture about psychological 
states induced by the treachery of friend or mistress or 
personal knowledge of the eviJ of the world bitten in 
by disappoiutment and disillusion. Taking the plays as 

1 FrofeasofB Dowden and Wendell follow the spelling Shah- 
ipere. The form baa cot coiDmeixted itaelf, and, except wI]«d 
referring to their books, X uja the ancient spelling Shcikespeare. 
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we have them a.nd the chronological order as it ia 
estahlinhed, he int^uires what sort of a series do they 
make, 'what is the nature of the progreasion from 
Loves Labour "a Lost to The Tempest ? Is it uniforiu, 
or are there lapses ? What can we learn about the ar- 
tistic mind by esaminiug the auecession broadly and in 
detaU? 

Professor Wendell is eotirely free from several 
erroneous coneeptiotii) which have vitiated Shakespear- 
ean criticism from Dr. Jobnaon down. The first is that 
the artist means to teach a moral lesson, and the sec- 
ond, that the artist aims consciously at the production 
of something the form of whiuh is worked out in his 
own mind beforehand. He holds that the act of poetic 
creation is largely spontaneous and the result of * sub- 
conscious cerebratioD,' that the character which is em- 
bodied in a portrait or a drama forms itself as the 
artist thinks over it, and may fairly be said to have an 
independent life and to coma into being without, even 
against, the artist's volition. This, of course, is true 
only of the highest type of artist. We call them crea- 
tive, precisely because they do not create. Thus Pro- 
fessor Wendell says : — 

The Merchant of Venice is full of implicit wisdom and 
beauty and sipiificance.^ That Shakspere realited all tins, 
however, does not follow. Critics wbo declare a great artist 
fuUy conaciouB of whatever his work implies are generally 
those who least know how works of art are made. 

One thing, however, is certain. The nearer any work of art 
approaches, not the details, but t!i« proportions of actual life, 
the nearer the imagination of its mak«r approaches in its 
Scheme the divine imaginatiun which has made our Lnfinltely 
toyaterioDft world, the nior^ endlessly augge^tire that work of 
art must always be. To the arlistf however, all thia meaning 
la often as strange oa to ooe who meeta far the first time the 
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work in which it lies implied. What the artist knows is often 
na iDore tliani a Liliitid conriaion that thus and s\ot otherwise 
the luggtl wbicli poaaeHses liitii must be expressed. Tboae wlio 
£nd in theg-reac artists coueciously dag^n^atic pMIosophers are 
geneially those who are the least artists themselves. 

It is prudent ti» warn whoever has not carefully watched 
t]ie work of artists that no valid conclusion conctrning theit 
avtuitl lives anj i^linvactei'S can be JravTii from even their niost 
fiincere artistic achievements. 

We may still he sure that even deliherate, conscious, fanda- 
mentally historic art can express notliing beyond wliat the 
artist ha3 known. His knowledge mny come from hm own 
experience, or from the experience of others whom lie has 
watched ; or from esperiences recorded in history or in lit' 
erature; or even from the vividly imagined experiences of 
creatnree whom he hini&cif has invented. Attnully or synipa- 
theticffilly, however, he must Eomehow have known the moocia 
which he espreasea. In the sense tJien that what any artist 
expreasea must aomehow have formed a part of Ilia mental 
life, all art may bn called self •revealing, autobiographic. 

The above extracts indicate a theory of artistic crea- 
tion wliich will enable the critic to avoid the mistakes a£ 
those who believe in outside dlviue inspiration, or think 
that artistic activity is precisely similar to the ordi- 
nary metita! processes of Iog;ical construction. The last 
paragraph niig:ht have been supplemented hy adding 
as a source of knowledg'e the great hinterland ai race 
experience, a source from whlcli we all draw profound 
emotional susceptibilities, wliieh only the artist can 
make articulate. Shakespeare might have learned from 
"books or from observation how .1 man like Othello woukl 
have felt when he believed his wife nntrue, but he cuuld 
Qot have felt the depth of the outrage, the sense of 
wrong which death only eould expiate; he never could 
have written ' It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul. Let 
me not oanie it to you, you chaste stars/ had he not come 
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from a race to wliicb the purity of the wife was aa 
ancestral religion. He could have learned that a, mau 
like Hamlet would sjMrt with his mental anguish and 
hide it with trifling jests and an antio dispo^ttioD, but 
how did he know that the knowledge of his mother'a 
infidelity would cause him such deep-seated distress ? 
For thousands of years hia Germanic forefathers bad 
held the matron aacred, the adultereBS punishable by- 
death, and bastard a word of shame. The artist is a 
man ia whom ancestral sensibilities and prejudice and 
appetites and paasious^ though subconsoious, realize 
themselves promptly, and who has the gift to embody 
them so that they appeal to us and we respond. The 
Japanese artist is different from the Geraianic artist 
because there come to the surface in hira a different set 
of ancestral experiences, as the samurai differs from, 
the knight. 

Professor Wendell's theory of artistic action givesafar 
more rational explanation o£ William Shakespeare and 
his relation to the plays than those of his predecessors. 

After a abort introduction, the book gives a chapter 
to the ' Facts of Shakspere's Life ' and another to 
'The Theatre until 1587.' The poems are then consid- 
ered. Here, as throughout the book, conjecture is not 
indulged in. Facta are given, and only siich deductions 
as may fairly be said to flow from the facts. That 
Kllzabethan audiences were very fond of ingenious 
constructions, of puns, figurative twists of meaning, and 
the like, as the author eontends, is quite evident, as 
much so from their serious as from their light compo- 
sitions. Professor Wendell also points out, from an ex- 
amination of Marlowe's Hero and Lcander and Shake- 
speare's poems, that Shakespeare's Ianj;;uage is the more 
concrete and bis figures less conventional. The con- 
crete and even homely nature of Shakespeare's words 
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had been Dotioed before, but never so convincingly illus- 
trated. The a.uthor sajs that it arises from aa * iastiuct- 
ive habit of mind in which the natural alliance o£ words 
and concepts was uniquely close.' It ia one of the irays 
in which a man'a mental habit and vision influence 
his expression and make his talk interesting'. It gives 
Shahespeare's style that most precious rjualtty, hfe. It 
is illustrated when he changes Salisbury's apoech in the 
original of Henry FT, — 

See how the pangs of death do gripe his heart< — 
to 

See how the p&uga of death do make kim grin, 

Shakespeare changed in the course of his life his 
verse-form and his habitual aentence construction, but 
this matter of using concrete figures was characteristic 
of him from youth to middle age. In Lova^s Labour^ a 
Lost he wrote, — 

Jb not love a Hercules 
Still cliTnbinff trees in the Hesperides, 
and 

Thia fellow picks up wit as pigeons, pease^ 

And he makes Prospero, in his farewell, speak o(^ 

The p'een sour ringlets . . . 
Whereof the ewe not bites, 

anil the elvea 

Whose paatime 
Is to make midnight rnKskroarm. 

From the beginning he possessed this c^oncreteness of 
phrase, the vividness which distinguished his style from 
any other. 

Professor "Wendell takes np the plays in succession, 
giving in each case an epitome of the known facts and 
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acute and iiitcUi^eut dediictioiia^. For the first time the 
Bcientific method is oainbioed with literary appreciation 
and. imaginative insight. The central theme being tb* 
development of the dramatit^t a.s artist, the rehition o£ 
the action of the plays to a sane pbiloHophy of life or 
any analysis of the great tragic heroes would be out of 
place; but the artistic character of each play — quite 
as important and interesting a consideration — receives 
adequate treatment. The facts are interpreted as land- 
marks in the mai'cb of a great artistic sonl, an inter- 
preter of life and nature, and not left us, as on the pages 
of Fleay or Furnivall, as mere records without signifi- 
cance. He points out that Shakespeare's life covered the 
rise, euhnination, and decline of Elizabethan dramatic 
produution ; for Marlowe, the pioneer, atiil he were born 
the aame year, and Beaumont, who marks the beginning 
of the decadence, died just before the great master ; and 
that in hia early work are found traces of archaic theatri- 
cal conventions. Of hia versatility he says : — 

"When we consider Sbakapero'a e5q»erimeTita, howeveT", rang- 
ing over the first »ix ywaira of his piofeasional Hfe^ we are 
presently iuipi-esaed by ttie fact tlnit no two of them are alike. 
One IB a tragedy of blood, one is a chronicle history, one ie 
a fantastic comedy aTter the manner of Lyly, one ie aomsthing 
resembling a pseiido-oSassical comedy, one ia a kind of romantic 
comedy which later Shak^pere made peculiarly his own, one 
IB a fafihioDable erotic poem. 

He brings out the interesting point that the poet 
made his romantic plots plansible by 'adopting and de- 
veloping for his purposes the conventional device of the 
indufttioUj' that is, by presenting n.t first something quite 
possible in real life and, as soon aa we have become in- 
terested in the characters, passing on to the strange and 
fanciful part of the story. Thus the Merchant of Venice 
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opens witli a scene in which a merchant, embarrasBed 

by too many speculative ventures^ is worried over the 
future, ami his frieiifl tries to cheer him. Then we pass 
on to tht romantic Beltooiit, ami even bere Portia and 
Nei'iasa discuss the suitors in womanly fashion before the 
absurd couditiou o£ the choice of the caskets, is allmled 
to. The same feature is observable in Midsummer 
Nighfs £>rmm and in As -Tow Like It) but it is not 
quite cl^ar whether all this is not the result of sound 
art rather than a reminiscence of the earlier inijuetion. 
Macbeth at least opens with a supernatural scene, which 
has much the effect of a musical overture. 

Professor Wendell takes the ground that * Elizabe- 
than England was childishly brutal,' and that the temper 
of the age was such that Shylock was simply an ob- 
ject of aversion and contempt to the audienoe. Shake- 
speare '^3 genius, he says, m.ade the Jew * grandly hu- 
man,' and to our broader sympathies he is a tragic figure, 
though originally intended as a comic or at least a re- 
pulsive one. This may be true, but a study of all the 
stage Jews of the period would be necessary to prove 
it. It would seem at Bret glance almost impossible that 
the old man'a inflexibility and pride of race would not 
have roused the admiration of some of the audience, 
though in the Middle Ages the Jew was undoubtedly the 
object of a fierce race hatred . If this point is not al- 
together proved, we canuot follow Professor Wendell 
when he says, ' Ortly when we understand that King 
Lear, for all his marvellous pathos, was meant, in scene 
after scene, to impress the audience as. comic, can we 
begin to understand the tbeatrical intention of Shak- 
spere'a tragedy.' EJgar's assutued mailnesa and the balf- 
intelligible absurdities of the loviug fool might seera lu- 
dicrous to an Elizabethan audience of the lower c!a.ts, 
but reverence for a king and respect for an old man 
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and a eonviction of the justice of parental authority were 
natunil tbt^n, and must have preventBd Lear from eeom- 
iiig coraie even to the most thoughtleaa. Tbo autics of 
the othera only aisrve to briflg out his dignity more forci- 
bly, and the reality of hia suffering" must havebeen as evi- 
dent to a sevciiteeiitb'<ibi]tury audiGDce as it is to us. 

Throughout the book Professor Wendell carries the 
idea that tlie reality and vividness of the characters 
oonstituts the great charm of the playa. They are so 
real that they make na accept without question the ro- 
mantic situations in wbicb they are placed and the im- 
possible or fanciful atones iu which they are the actora. 
Of As I'ou Like It lie says ; — 

"When people live for us as Rosalicd lives and CeUa and 
Orlando and tlie Duke and Jaquea and Touchstone and 
Audrey, we accept them as facts ; and with them we accept 
whatever elsa their existence involved. What make« As Yam 
Like It live, then, la the spantaneous ease with which Shak- 
spgre's Creative imaginatiun tianglated conyentiotial types 
mto living liidiTidualB. 

This is undoubtedly true. We are apt to think that 
the attracttoa of the plays ia due to the poetry, the wit, 
or the phrases of supreme and final excellence; but 
when we reflect we will conclude that It is mainly due 
to the fact that these things are said by interesting; in- 
dividuals. There is plenty of wit in Sheridan's comedies, 
but we rarely rs-read them because the speakers are 
theatrical puppets, not human beings. We find, too, 
that we are drawn to those of our acquaintances who 
take their own views and express them in their own 
language, rather than to those who may be more intel- 
ligent or learned but are immersed in an intellectual 
reticence which prevents them from disclo&ing their na- 
tures. We take great pleasure sometimes in the company 
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of persons, rather stupid perliaps, but to whom the popu- 
lar esptessioiiiT 'You always know where to find them,' 
13 -Qaturally applied. Shakespeare's charactera are cou- 
eistent, sometimes conTentioual like Osric, sometimes 
complex like Hiimlet, hut always intelligihle sources of 
speech and action, whether ia an enchanted island or in 
a Londou tavePD^ and we as bumau heings are dranrn 
to tbem. On reading Every Man in his ItuTnour or 
jLtng or no IClng^ we find no such attraction, though 
we do find a neatly constructed and well-told story. 

Professor Wendell is inclined to give Shakespeare 
little credit for inventive or original constructive power. 
There ia truth in this, too. He declares, * Among men^ 
dacious proverbs few are so completely false as that which 
declares Sbakespeare never to repeat ; it were truer to 
&aj that he rarely did much else if be could help it.* 
But this proverb — if there be such a one — refers to 
Tepotition of phraseology, not to repetition of situation. 
Disguise and mistakes of identity are familiar devices 
of all playwrights, and you cannot have a Tuodern 
play without a * love interest.' The events of life are 
not endless, though they may be endlessly combined 
and colored. But the number of individuals is endless, 
and Shakespeare never repeats a character, though 
some of tho earlier ones may be suggestions of later 
ones. Biron is more than a water-color of Benedick, 
and each of Shakespeare's women is herself alone. The 
saying ia true if we apply it to form. Consider Por- 
tia addressing the Jew on mercy, and Isabella address- 
ing Angelo on the same theme. Hamlet and Claudio 
both speak of death and the unknown hereafter, with- 
out the repetition of a single figure or turn of phrase. 
The subject treated in Lucrece (lines G88 to 700) is 
the aubject of Sonnet 129. The parallelism ends with 
the subject. Shakespeare repeated the consideration 
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o£ certain phases of human nature, but always from 

ix different staiiJpoiDt^ Professor Wendell says tlaafi 
Shakespeare was 'econojulcal of inveation,' and that 
he is ' i-emarkable among dramatists for persititent 
repetition of whatever liad once proved dramatically 
effective.' This certainly applies to the comedies only, 
for the four great tragedies show no 'economy of in- 
Tention,' but are iDdepeudently developed each from a 
mere germ of legend or story. 

We cannot follow Professor Wendell in his theory 
that ' the character of Cressida Las an obvious likene&a 
to that of CleopatrSj' unleF^s we cEasa all light-o'-lovea 
together ; and atill less wlien he says that ' the charac- 
ter of Cressida has an eqnal and less generally recog- 
nized lihenes3 to that of Desdemona.' These two are 
antipodal because they differ toto ccelo in the most im- 
portant part of character, the instinctive conception 
of love. TJie one is a faseinating wanton, tiie other a 
wife. As the aiithor says, 'both are untnithfnl ' ; but 
Cressida's uutruthfuhiess is radierd, whereas Desde- 
mona pre^rarioates about the handkerchief because she 
is frightened by her husband. There M*e very few 
women, or men either, who would dare to tell an un- 
welcome truth to Othello when he was angry. It waa 
not necessary for Professor Wendell to sustain his 
theory that at one period of his life Shakespeare waa 
deepty impressed by the fact that love, the source o£ 
happiness, might also be the cause of misery and ruin, 
that good and evil are hound up in it as they are in the 
ODustitution, of the world* by a&suniing that at one time 
Shakespeare regarded all womea as untruthful, or nfc 
least unreliable. 

Professor Wendell concludes that — 

Siiakspere'a aftistic clevelojimetit from beginning to end 
was perfectly normal . . . Uiat his two most marked traits 
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as an attist oj'e both utimistal^nlile and persisti^iit ;. from be- 
ginning to eiiii he diH{)liuje>il a habit of mind which made less 
diBtinutioD tiian \a geaeraMy conceivable between woids and 
concepts for wliiuli tliej atatid ; and liia iraagiiiatiTe power, in 
many asperta unlimited, always exerted itself chiefly in miLt^ 
ters of detail — most of all in the creation of uniquely indi- 
vidnal elmractera. In mere invention, in what is vnlgarly 
called originality and what really means instinctive straying 
from fact, he was weaker than hundreds of lesser men. 

When tie term invention is limited in thb way all 
will agree with him. It ia not easy to see precisely 
what he means by ' leas diatinetlon than is usual be- 
tween wotds and concepts.' If he means a rapid assLm- 
ilation of a word in all its associations* that which is 
ordinarily called language power or perception of val- 
ues, ha is undoubtedly right ; and, as language is the 
ctiturion of the difference between man and brute, he 
^ves Shakespeare preeminence in the highest human 
attribute. Ha might have noticed also hia perception 
of the musical values of words, aud noted how this de- 
veloped in the poet. 

His book is full of thought, and provocatii'e oE 
thought in the reader. It is at once suliolarly and 
marked by common sense, and if it invites criticism it 
ig bgicau&e it is not a repetition of conventional views. 

us. pbeckbicte: q. fi^jly 

Historical researcli was prosecuted in the latter part 
of the nineteenth ceDtuiy with great pertinacity, prin- 
cipally by the members of the Now Shakespearean Soci- 
ety. HaUiwell.Phjllipps, in Outlines of a Life of Shake- 
speare, \)uhViRhed many documents, some of which bear 
remotely on the subject. Mr, Fleay^ in his Jjife and 
Work of Shahespcare (188G), gntliered every scrap of 
informatioa concerning tbeatrieal matters in the period 
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that CDuld h& gkaned. In his Manual he presented the 
reaults of tabulation of the variouB forms of verse in the 
plays of Shakespeare and others, His industiy was phe- 
nomenal. For example, on page 154 of his Shakespeare 
Mn/mal he gives a liat of thirty-two plays by Fletcher 
and Massing;er, in which he has counted the nnmber of 
double-ending lines, rhyming lines, Alexandrines., and 
short lines, and computed the averages of eack On pages 
135 and 136 he givea a complete metrical analysis pf 
forty-fmiT plays, including all of Shakespeare's, the 
doubtful plays, and the 6rat sketches in early quartos. 
These are tabulated under fifteen heads. It ia hardly 
possible to appreciate the plodding labor necessary to 
the production of these comparative tables, which re- 
present but a small fracdoa of hie work. He upholds 
frankly the rigid scientific method, and says : ' The 
great need for any critic who attempts to nse these tests' 
(the weak-ending test, the pause-test, etc., which imply 
some ffisthetic Benae}^ * is to have had a thorough train- 
ing in the natural sciences, especially in Mioeralogy, 
clasaificatory Botany, and above all in chemical analy- 
sis* As Touchstone says, ^Thus men may grow wiser 
every day ; it is the first time that ever I heard break- 
ing of ribs was sport for ladies.' 

Had Mr. Fleay'a training in natural sciences been 
more thorough^ he would have learned that tabulation of 
observations is one tbjpg and drawing general con- 
clusions another, depending on different faculties. He 
■would have refrained from hasty and fanciful generali- 
zations both from historical facts and from metrical 
tables, or at least have been more cautious in his hypo- 
theses. To assert that Tivdftk Night shows clear evi- 
dence of having been written in two parts at different 
times, and dovetailed together at a later period^ is to 
ignore the laws that obseryafcion shows govern the 
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production of a unMed work of art. He writes of the 
plays of contemporary satire of the Elizabethati period, 
like Wil'i/ BeguUedy the Poetaster^ Satiro-MastiXt 
etc. ; — 

I liave a>St;ertained by indQctioD from several playe of thia 
class, that when the lover indicates a dramatic author, biB mis- 
tresa signifies the company of players for whom he writ«9, 
her father is the manager of the company, and mairiag^e sig- 
nifies his binding himself to write for them. 

Thia is diacovering a mare's nest and attempting to 
hatch the wind eggs placed tbere by tbe finder. Never- 
theless, wa owe Mr. Fleay and the new Shakespeare 
Sociely a deht — and no small one — for making clear 
and definite, as far aa may be, the changes in Shake- 
speare'syb^vHO? style, for this bears on the development 
of his poetic powers. 

MB. SIDNEY LES 

Mr. Sidney Lee's ii/fe of WtUlam Shafcespsare^ 
1898, both in the original and in the condensed form,— 
Shakespeare^ s Life, and Worh^X^QQ, — combines all 
the good qualities. Both are historical criticism, written, 
by one who appreciates the value of the subject-matter. 
They are written in the judicial spirit — the spirit not 
only of a judge, but of a great judge who has listened to the 
evidence in hundreds of cases, tilt be has become familiar 
with the laws of proof, the hearing of docaments on the 
point at issue, and the deceptions the human miod im- 
poses upon itself in considering eircnmstances bearing 
on a question of Interest. An historian must take inter- 
est in the facts he investigates, otherwise he \s simply 
a compiler.^ But this interest immediately arouses the 

' Mr, Furaiva-U'E introdaction to the Leopold Skakaspeare is 
ch&r»>t«r>?^e<1 b>' il^e same industry En gathering facts and form- 
ing tablea, and the same ignoring of relative tbIuu. 
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imaginatiO'D to form a picture of persona and their siir- 
romiJinga* for tlie details of which there may be little 
warraitU snd whiub may be colored by knowledge of a 
later and different phase of society. Few caa read of 
Shakespeare coming to London aud beeoniing author 
aod playwright, without invoJuntai-ilj reproducing the 
Sttliatioll. The life ;ind vividaass of the plays compels 
this interest in the man. But unless the writer has im- 
menae fcnowl+^flge of literary history and a trained judg- 
ment^ his picture will he largely subjective, and then he 
will forca the iacts to fit the judgment. Mr. Lee is free 
from this tendency, partly from natural habit of mlod, 
but largely from hia long training on the Dictionary of 
National BiQijvaphy^vi)xiiva Mr. Leslie Stephen insisted 
on a lawyer-like sifting of evidence and careful discrim- 
ination between fact and deduction. In consequence of 
this and of an inborn love of literature, Mr. Lee's book 
leaves nothing to he desired and is indispensable to the 
student. These qualities are particularly evident in hia 
diseuS'sion of tlie sonnets, whieh, on account of their 
poetic force, have excited so many commentators to 
step beyond criticism into conjecture and creation. Un- 
less some significant document is discovered, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that anything of importance can be added 
to our knowledge of Shakespeare's life. 

Mr. Lee's delightful collection of essays^ S^iO-heepeare 
and the Modern Stajf., bear out this estimate. 

Professor Lounsbury^s three volumes, grouped under 
the general head of Shal^enpearean Wars^ are a oionu- 
ment of careful and discriminating research and give 
u3 a right to claim one of the great historical criticB», 
as Dr. Fiu-ness'a Vanornra Edition givea us a right toj 
claiim one of the great editors. Professor Lounsbury'a 
volumes throw a great deal of light on the progress of 
critical opinion during the seventeenth and eighteeDth, 
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centuriea, and, if carried out with the minute care that 
has characterized them hitherto, will constitute a veri- 
table history of Shakespearean criticism. His investiga- 
tions into thB conduct of Pope and Voltaire give ns a 
UBW conception of the possibilities of literary jealousy 
and of the rage tliat can possess poetic minds. His boahs 
are so entertainingly written that a student is apt to 
overlook the amount of research given to unearthing 
the facts. To pounce upon the intereatiog and Hignifi- 
cant statements in a mass of unreadable penodicala and 
to present them in tbeir *true colors and just extent' 
is the task of the trained historian of literary powers, 
and is well accomplished in Shakespearean Wars. 

THE EBB AYS 

The essays on various points of Shakespearean criti- 
cism and historical research are almost innumerable. 
Fifty-two belonging to the first quarter o£ the nine- 
teenth century were colleoted by Nathan Drake in 
Memorials of Shakespeaire, including some by Cole- 
ridge^ Campbell, and Schlegel. Of the first half oE the 
century, those by Carlyle in Heroes and Hero- TTor- 
ship^ Emerson in Hepresentatlve Metij and Lowell's 
Shakespeare Once More are among the most notable. 
The first two consist of general philosophical reflec- 
tions on the function of the poet, and Shakespeare 
is rather an illustration than the subject of critical 
examiuation. Cailyle says, 'The poet we may call a 
revealer of what ws are to love.' ' A Oerman critic says 
that " the poet has an infinitude in hiit!," he commuui- 
cate3 a certain character of infinitude to whatever he 
delineates. .Tliis, though not very precise, yet in so 
vague a matter is worth remembering; if well medi- 
tated, some meaning can be found in it. For my own 
part 1 find considerable meauing in the old vulgar dis- 
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it Is in part tempoTftty, conTentional. Alas, Shakespeare hod 
to write for the Globe Playhouse, hia great soul had to crash 
itself, SA it could, into that and do other world. It was with 
him aa with us all. Neman works save Qnd«r oonditioci- 

That laatisatrutfc that Carlyledid not always recog- 
nize as cH&erf uliy as his friend Emerson, whose essay, if 
not so vigorous as Carlyle'a, is more temperate. As m his 
chapter on Montaigne, ho makes the name the starting- 
point of a discourse OQ akepticiam and beli&f and imlif- 
ference, so Shakespeare suggests to bim that a poet is 
the voice of his age, Shakespeare's heing an age full of 
folklore and agitated by important religions and philo- 
aophieal questions, and particularly fortunate ia that 
the people loved the drama. Dr. Garnett says rightly 
that *■ Emerson is incapable of contemplating Shake- 
speare with the eye of the dramatic critic' This is true, 
for the morbid seriousness of the Puritan, which re- 
gaiNls this world as probationary and joy as an imperti- 
nence and beauty as a trifle, was not entirely eradicated 
from his mind. He says : — 

Shakespeare employed thera fthe material things of the 
earth, treefl, cloptlS] fields] as colora to compose hia picturci 
He rested in their beauty ; and never took the step which 
teenied inevitahle to such geniiia, namely to explore the vir- 
tue which residea in the^e symboU and imparti* this power. 
. . i He was master of the revels bo mankind. Is it not aa i{ 
one ahould have, through majeatic powers at science, the 
cometa given into his hand, or the planets and their moons, 
and should draw them from their orbits to glare with the 
municipal fireworks on a holiday night, and advertise in all 
townfi, ' Very Buperior pyrotechny thjg evening.' ... As 
long as the question h of talent and mental power, the world 
of men has not his equal to show. But when the question 
is, to life and its materials and its auxiliaries, how does he 
profit me ? What does it signify ? It is bat a Twelfth Night, 
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OP MIiiaunimer-Night'H Dream, or Winter Evening's Tale. 
What Rigiiifies another pinture more or less ? . . . This man 
of men, he who g;:ire to the science of mind a oevantl larger 
saliject than had ever ezistefl, and planted the standard of 
hunianity eo'me Eurlongtt forward into Chans, - — that he should 
not be wise for himself; — it must even go into the world's 
hiatoiy that the best poet led an obscure and profane life, 
Dsing his geniua for the public omusen^ent 

T^e essayist says that other men, 'priest and prophet, 
Israelite, German, and Swede,' beheld the game ob- 
jects^, bat tbey also saw through thmn that which, tliey 
contaioeil, — 

And to what purpose? The beantf stTa.ightwa/ vaciBhed ; 
they read couiiua,iiiIm&nts, all-excluding muuutainous duty ; 
an obltgatiou, a sadnesa, as of piled inuLiiitiiiiis, fell on them, 
and li£e hecanie ghastly, joyless, a pilgvim's progress, a pro- 
bation, heleaguered round with doleful histories of Adam's 
fall and cnrse behind ua : with doomsdays uud purgatorial 
and penal £.rea before us; and the heart of the eeer and the 
heart of the listeirter sank in thum. It must bi; conceded that 
these are half-views of half-men. The world still wants ils 
poet-priest, a reconciler, who e^ihall nut IrLBe^ ivith Siiake-^ 
S[)eare the player, nor shall grope in graves, with Swedenborg 
the mourner; but who shall aee, speak, and act, with eq^uol 
inspiration. 

The seriousness of Shakespeare's tragedieaia too well 
understood now to make it worth while to comment oa 
Mr. Emerson's strictures. His are the views of the 
poet who loves beautiful phrases, looking tlirough the 
Bpectaclea of the philosopher who worships righteoua- 
ne33. The essay abounds iu delicate literary apprecia- 
tions. He goes to the play: 'The recitation begins: 
one golden word leaps 0[it Immortal from all this 
painted pedantry and sweet/ fj torments vr with inmta- 
tions to Us ov:n tnucccssibh home.* ^ There is in all 
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cuUivated minds a silent appreciation of !iis superla- 
tive power and beauty, which, like Cbriatiarity, quali- 
fies the period,' The ' golden word ' nr phrase he reft-ra 
to is 'glimpses of the moon ' in the Hnea of Hamlet to 
the ghost : — - 

What may this mean, 
That thoa, dead corae. again in complete steel 
Revblt'&C thas the glimpses of the moon, — 

words which at once reduce the big reality of the 
world to phantasmal twilight in the hearer^a imagina- 
tion. Bnt those words are beautiful because they cohere 
in the structure of the entire scene, and are the utter- 
ance of a young man under stress of emotion. But 
even if Mr. Emerson confines himself too closely to 
the literary man's standpoint, the worship of the 
phrase, we find his sentence as exhilarating as if 
Shakespeare himself had penned it. 

Mr. Lowell's essay, JShak^spearf. OnmMoTe, is longer 
than those of his illustrious predecessors. Coming; later 
in the century (1868), it is free from the transcendental 
tone of the cplticism of the earlier period — reflected 
from German philosophy— and is governed by the 
epirit of common sense which the soieutific method waa 
impreseing on the writings of the age. Written, how- 
ever, by a poet and a scholarly man of letters, it ia 
entirely f reo from the bald realism which science some- 
times imposes on literary research. It ranges over a 
great variety of topics from the inner life of the Eliza- 
bethan period, the flexibility and vigor of the language, 
the printing of the folio^ the character of the poet, 
and the character of Hamlet. This discursiveness gives 
the essay a couversational charm, which is exceedingly 
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attractive. The abounding wit Bpmetjmea withdraws 
attentioD from the questioD discussed ; but if this h& 
a fault it compensates for itself by its own esceedingf 
ingenuity and ni[Dbleties&. Mr. Lowell calls atteotioa 
to this very thing in Shakespeare : — 

I am ready to grant that Shakespeare sometiines allows his 
characters to 6p«nd time, tba^t miglit be better employed, in 
carving Boin& cherry-stone o{ a quibble; that he la Bometimes 
tempted aw&y fiom the natural by the qiiamt; that he some- 
times forces a partial, even a verbal analogy between the ab* 
Btrnct thought and the Eeasnal image Into an absolute identity* 
giving uh a eenoiig pun. 

Mr. Lowell's puns and verbal conceits are far bet- 
ter than Shakespeare's, for they always illustrate tho 
thoug;ht ; but they sometimes assume a familiarity with 
literature and literary anecdotes in the reader, not 
general now, though possibly Mr. Lowell was justified 
in assuming it in his generation. It is possible that Mr. 
Lowell is wrong in referring to Ophelia's words as Hba 
piteous "noniore, but 8oI"' in which Ophelia eompresBes 
the heart-break whose compression was to make her 
mad,' for the wards are addressed to her brother at a. 
time when she is resting; secure in the consciousness that 
Hamlet has ^ importuned her with love in honorable 
fagihiou.^ The heart-break is expressed in the words, *I 
was the more deceived,' in reply to Hamlet*s ' I loved 
you not,' spoken loog after, when at her father's com- 
mand she had denied for two weeks her maiden presence 
to her lover. This error is but a trifling matter. 

Mr. Lowell ranges over so many topics that it is im- 
pofisihle to summarize. The distinction he makes be- 

' These words are followed in F. by an toterrogation tDark, 
which would mack tbem as arch. Some critics prefer to omit it, 
but even bo, the girl'fi oext speech ehowE that she is not alarmed. 
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tween the Greek conception of fate and Shakespeare's 
of character as a cause, is summed up in the sentence, 
'Generally it may be said that with the Greeka the 
character is invotved in the action' (helpless, power- 
lesa), ^ while with Shakespeare the action is evolved 
from the character.' 

Of the costuming and setting he aaye they should bo 
*in keeping,' first historically as far as is possible, and 
seeondly intrinsically, so a& to mahe a 'harmony with 
the total impression.' He criticises John Kemble for 
dressiog Macbeth in a modem Highland costume, not 
because it ' wounds the antiquarian conscience/ but 
because it * wounds the poetic conscience.' ' Hamlet he ') 
regards aa so intellectual a person^ so given to moraliz;- 1 
ing on every situation and reducing motives and duty to [ 
general propositions, as to have no energy left for action. -^ 
He thinks that the prince sees both sides so clearly, 
and ha'S So remarkable a gift for language, that he id V 
taken np in comparing them^ and can never decide 
which ia sio far the best as to call for instant action. 

[His irony] is ihe half-je»t> half-earnest of an inactive tera- 
peraDient, that has not quite made tip its mind whether life 
is a reality or no, whether men were not made in jest, and 
which amuses itself equally with finding a deep luearing in 
trivial things and a trifling one in the profoundest mysterieA 
of being, because the want of earnestneBS in its own essence 
infects everytbitig else with its own indiiference. 

If we accede to this, and perhaps we must, we may 
at lea&t remember the peouliar circumataucea in which 
Hamlet is placed, and his antecedent history and edueair 
tlon, which so intensify the shock of the ghost's disclos- 
ure. Mr. Lowell puta aaids firmly the hypothesis that 

• The entire posAnge op the Buhjeot of gjitiquafian troth a nd- 
mirablc. 
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Hamlet is iDBanet because a orazy mtiii could not be the 
hero of a tragedy. He knows that an iutellectual man 
of viviil imagination and high-strung eraotional tem- 
porament may appear insane in luentai distress. Of the 
play he well says: — 

Whether I liave fancied anjtliing into Hamlet which the 
author never tlreamed uf puuiiig tlieie, I du dot greatly con- 
cern myself to inquire. . . . Praise art as we will, that which 
the artist diil not mean £o put into liJs worlt, hut which foucd 
itself there by some generous process o£ Nature of which he 
was as unaware as the hXae river is of its rhyme with the bln« 
sky, hoB fluiriewhat in it that snatches us into sympathy with 
higher things than those which come by plot and observa- 
tion. . . . Witlioutfopeineaning-itj [Goethe] impersonated in 
Mepiiistnphelea tbe genius of his century. . * . I believe that 
/ Sbakeapearo intended to imparaonate in Hamlet, not a mere 
( metaphysical entity, but a man of Hesh and blood, y&t It is 
*Sj J^ certainly euriona how prophetically typical tbe character is of 
that introvei'SLuu of mind which ia aoeonatant a phenumecioii 
of these latter days, o<f that over-conBciousnesa which wastes 
itself in analyzing the motives of action instead of acting. 

Is it certain that the Hamlet type is more cotnmon 
now than it was In 1600 ? The skeptic^ who instinctively 
asks of life 'What is all this worth?' is a product of all 
civilizations. Without hira there would not be much be- 
sides material progresa. Undoubtedly Shakespeare drew 
what he saw and what he divined in the men around 
him, and his characters were contempoTaneoualy typical 
rather than ^prophetically typical.' Neither Shake- 
speare nor Mr. Lowell could take out of their brains 
more than their ancestors and their observation and 
their education had put in, though it may seem to us 
that bf>th had an unfair advantage over us in some 
'affable familiar ghost that nightly gulled them with 
inteUisrence.' 
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Tiie Heview ofSamht by George Henry Miles, first 
printed in the So'utherfi Iicvi.eu\ 1870, and published 
in a volume of eighty -eight pages, is a thoughtful exam- 
ination of the play. Tho writer cooibats very succesa- 
fuUy the Schlegel-Coleridge-Goetbe hypothesis that'. 
Hamlet was a weakling, a sentimentaliat, staggering be- 
neath the weight of a duty lie is constitutionaUy incap- 
able of performing. In this he anticipates Swinburne 
and Bradley. Hiaiinlet In his view is a cynic. '• With too' 
much wiBdom/ he says, 'Hamlet had lost all trust in 
his mother; and when we cease to trust our raotberg, 
.we cease to trust humanity.' Mr. Miles considers it not 
linnatutal that Hamlet should refrain from killing his 
uncle when he finds hJra praying. This desire to kill bia 
enemy when bi& condition was siicK that he would incur 
damnation has always been a atumbllng-bloek to critics, 
who regard it as indicating a fiendish refinement of 
malice ; but granting, as why should we not, that Hamlet 
really believed that if his uncle died in the act of prayer 
he would be received into an eternity of happiness, 
and granting, too^ that Hamlet was glad to graap at an 
excuse, the delay seems natural enough. Hamlet's duty 
is revenge, which for the moment is unattainable. It is 
not so easy to follow Mr. Miles in hts declaration that 
Hamlet planned beforehand his recapture by the ' pirate 
of very warlike appointraeiit,' nor to see that the mono- 
logue in the third scene of the fourth act, — 'How all 
occasions do inform against me and spur my didl re- 
venge,' — is not only superfluous and contradictory, 
but absurd unless Hamlet planned tbe subsequent 
' piratical recapture.' This strong soliloquy is not in the 
folto, but it casts a great light on Hamlet's chal^aete^, 
especially in the lines : — 
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I do not know- 
Why yet I live to aay ' This thing 'b to do ' i 
Sith I have cause and will and strength and me&nB 
To do t. 

Mr. Miles says this is false. 'He h^ not strength and 
meaoB to do it, and could not have, until rescued from 
captivity aod impending death by that well-appoibted 
pirate.' But Hamlet did not know at that moment that 
he was to be executed in England, and he had ' stiengtli 
and means ' s» long as he wore a sword, even if he was 
under arrest. 

The essay is full of spirited appr«;iationa : — - 

Hamlet IB not directly on trial for his Soul, but the qtiestion 
of eternal loss or gain is conatuntly suggested- It is the man- 
agement of thia deep Horrow of the world to come ; this sliarp 
contrast between providence and fate ; this complicated war 
between conHcience and passion ; this final appeal from time 
to eternity, that gives the drama mich universal indestmetible 
interest. ... In Hiamlet Shakespeare has nut only created 
a cliaracter but a snoL 

There are other playa, Macbeth, Jul'ms Vmsar, Rich' 
ard III, where the forces from the world after deatli 
react directly on thia present,. btII world, but none in 
which the beyond seems so immanent, nor where the 
victim ia so lovable and interesting, so human and sa 
pathetic. 

JOEZT GOBBIN 

Mr. John Corbin's little book, The EUzahethan 

Hamlet (1895), may fairiy be classed as an 'essay/ 
indeed, it is so desiufnated in the prefatory letter. Its 
main thesis is that the 'mad scenes in HamJet had a 
comic aspect now ignoredj' which adhered to them from 
the original treatment of the story in the first drama- 
tizatloH, — now lost, —and that the traces of this do 
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som&ibiDg towards explaining the inconsiatencies in 
the character and action of the hero. This Ib supported 
by an admirable and temperate argument conducted in 
the true acientific apint, in wbich nothing is exaggerated 
or suppressed by the wish to uphold the author's posi- 
tion. Every bit of evidence given bears on the point — 
some of it, indeed, not very heavily, but none is given 
undue force nor placed on the wrong side of the scale. 
In fact, the book is a model of hi stori co-literary investi- 
gation. Should the lost play, the first Hmnhty possibly 
by Kyd, ever be discovered, it is twenty to one that the 
fii-st 8tep in the development from the prose HystoHe 
to Shakespeare's play will be found exactly what Mr. 
Corbin supposes it to have been ; that ia^ a ' tragedy of 
blood' combined loosely with comic matter, in which 
Hamlet's mad talk and action caused the barren speo 
tatora to laugh. It is poasible that Mr. Corbin makea 
rather too much o£ the brutal disposition of seventeenth- 
century audiences compared to eighteenth-century audi- 
ences. There were simple-hearted and compassionate 
people in England before Uncle Toby, and in Dr. John- 
son's day press-gangs, the condUton of the penal law^ 
the love of witnessing prize fights and public execu- 
tions, indicate a public as brutal aa any that supported 
the Elizabethan theatre. Defoe^s and Smollett^s public 
cannot have been much in advance of their grandfa- 
thers'. But, however this be regarded, it cannot be denied 
that the theatre-goers of the early aeventeenth century 
delighted in spectacles of blood, that they regarded a 
crazy person as an object of derision and a cause of 
mirth rather than pity, and that the pre-Shakespearean 
dramatic presentation of such motives has left faiut 
traces in Shakespeare's handling of similar themes, 
though his justice of perception and warm humanity 
made tragically pathetic what bad been and perhaps 
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was at his time regarded as mirth-provoking. Mr. Corbin 
preaents tbia in a way no student can afford to overlook. 
Especially philosophical is his remark: 'My persoDal 
opiniou is tbat Shaksspeare^s audiences ^ere quite 
capable of feeling stronffhj and mmultan.eously both 
the archaic comedy and the enduring^ tragedy of the 
seene' (the mmuery scene in Hamlet}. It is not quite] 
clear whether he rueana that tbe audience as a unit tookj 
the scene in both ways * Bimnltaneoualy,' or whether 
different individuaU were thrilled or amused; probably 
the latter, though the first i& by no means impossible, 
as any one will admit who has noticed the contest be- 
tween pity and amusement excited in his own mind by 
occurrences at once distressing and absurd. 

Mr, Corbin'a admirable study I'ecognizes that, after 
all, the itnportant thing h not Hamlet as he appeared 
to the audiencoa of 1603^ but the Hamlet that has been 
built up by thousands of interpretations by great actora 
and ovitics. He says; — - 

Each actor a.nd critic has divined new traits of heaalj, and 
generadona bava so loved tlie gentleness of the Prince, tbat 
in the light of tbeir love tlie bnilal facta o£ many of the 
scenes in wlilvli fie move^ are glmiii^d. Tiie modern Hamlet 
is the true Hamlets In the truest sense of the word he is the 
Shakespearctan Hamlet; and will continue eo, until new ages 
shall arid new heautSes to our interpretation. 

Ordinarily* the disciple of the modem school would 
ignore the psychical Hamlet, t ho product of so much re- 
flt;L-tion and trjulitioual love, as something fanciful and 
inconi]ireheufiihle, and insist on the origimil conception 
as the only veritable one. Mr. Corbin reeognizeB that an 
art-product, though unchangeable in its outward form aa 
it left its creator's hand, has an existence in the general 
oonseiouauess which develops like a living tiling or 
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languishes and dies. Frequently scientific reseatcb treats 
the dead body and the living one with the same respect 
because uncoiiacions of the difference, but Mr. Corbin 
adds to the spirit of exact investigation a comprehension 
of what constitutes literary value, — life in. the miods of 
the people. This gives bis essay an almost unique worth. 

STOLIi 

A typical erample of scientific treatment of a criti- 
cal question is to be found in the paper of Mr, £. E. 
StoU in the June (1907) number of Mofhrn hon- 
guage Notes. The thesis is that the ghosts in Shake- 
speare's plays are not subjective ghosts, figments of the 
excited brains of criminals and the outcome of mental 
states^ but, in the conception of the artist and the per- 
ception of the Elizabethan audience, veritable visitants 
from the supernatural world. The question is not, did 
Shakespeare himself believe in ghosts, but did he write 
in the full couBciousuess that his audience did believe 
in their reality, and therefore intend his ghosts to be 
taken as veritable ? 

About the ghost of Hamlet's father there can be no 
question. It appears to four persons, and it speaks. 
The consciences of the guardsman who see it first are 
not burdened. The ghost ia almost one of the dramatis 
persornE. None of Shakespeare '^s j^hosts do anything ; 
there is no such absurdity as in the German Hamlft^ 
where the ghost gives the soldier a box on the ear. The 
fairies, Oberou, Puck, and Ariel, act in accordance 
with their imagined characters as developed in folk- 
lore. The Harpies in The Tejnpest carry off the banquet 
and the phantom dogs bite the drunken conspirators 
and make them 'roar.' Shakespeare's ghosts are also 
true to the belief of the time. They appear to the 
doomed man before his death, or in the fulfillment of a 
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curse ; they are the ghosts of popular superstition, and 
therefore not projectiQDs of a guilty couscience. 

The crucial instance h Baaquo's ghost. Professor 
Bradley, in a note^ suggests that this may be an ha-Huci- 
DatioD. Macbeth is highly imaginatiTe. He has already 
seBn the air-borne dagger. He calls the gboat an ' un- 
real mockery.' It vanishes when he recovers self-pos- 
session. He alone sees it. It is therefore an illusion, aa 
the dagger was.^ Mr. Stoll combats this coDclusiou 
BucceasfuUy. Dr. Forraan's diary shows that the * blood- 
boltered Banquo ' was represented on Shakespeare's 
stage by a real actor, supposed to be visible to Macbeth 
and the audience^ but not to the rest of the actors. FrDm 
the day of Homer goddesses and ghosts have tad the 
powet of being visible to one person only. We have as 
much right to say that Macbeth recovers self-posses- 
sion when the ghost propAo motu vanishes as that he 
causes the illusion to disappear by an effort of his will. 

Ab to Cs&sar's ghost, there would seem to be even 
less question that Shakespeare intended the audience 
to take it for a real ghost, for it spe^s. In the Eliza- 
bethan audience the greater number believed In the 

> It ia a mark of scienti^c criticiBtn to be ftbsotntely fair, Mr. 
Stctl is not entii^ly bo to Profe&sor Bnulley. He does uot men- 
tion th&t tbe disousfiion is contained! m a note a:nd is merely sog- 
geali-ve. Us £,uds fault with Liui for addncing the argnm^ut that 
tbe gJiaat is visible oulj to Macbeth, but omits ProfeoBor Brad^ 
ley'ft resnark, ' I sliould att&cli no weight to ' (that point) • taken 
aluiie," nnd bis. reference to tbe pag-e where he asserts tliat the 
ghost oE Hamlet's Fntber was meant to be taken aa real. Finally, 
be ODiita PE-of^Bsor Bradlej'a Bumiaarj : — 

' On the whole, and with some doubt, I think tfaat Shakespeare 
(1) meftnt the judicious to taka tha ghojt (Kanqiio's) itit an liatlu- 
ciuation, but (2J know that tbe bulk of the audience would take 
it for a reality. And I am more sure oE (2) than of (1)-' 

Wh&b a man of straw is set np, be should uot be labeled with 
the name of the Erat modem critiu. 
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reality of ghosts, and if there were auy skeptics they 
were ready to yield temporarily to the emotion of the 
tirowd. In fact, even now many of ua are wiJlJcg to set 
aside for the moment our convictioQ? in favor of our 
imaginings when we witness a Shakespearean play. We 
enjoy the make-believe and ate thrilled by the &ight of 
a theatrical ghost if ushered in by the master, though 
we have not the slightest belief in the appearance of 
disembodied spirits. The Elizabethan audience was of 
course far more susceptible than we. 

When ghosts or spirits appear in a dream, and 
when they are repreaented on the 8ta^e by real actors 
who move and speak, as in Richard III and Henry 
Villi it would seem as if they must be subjective, and 
must stand for figures of the dreamer's imagination, 
since he can neither hear nor see, Mr. StoU will hardly 
admit this. He says, 'It may be that Shakespeare 
meant that the ghosts (\ix Hichard III) should be no 
more than a dream, no more than pangs of conseienoe.* 
* But even so our thesis stands, for he has not suc- 
ceeded. They are objective still. Not only do the ghosts 
tread the stage and lift up their voices, bat — unmis- 
takable immemorial token — the lights burn hlue. 
Moreover^ at the same time these ghosts appear and 
prophesy to Kichmond, and by him, too, are recognized 
as the souls of the bodies which Richard murdered.* 
This, last goes far to prove that Shakespeare did not 
regai"d the ghosts as emanations of Richard's guilty 
conscience, but as the veritable spirits of the dead, 
though appearing in a vision. A modem playwright — 
for example, the author of the Bells — conceives the 
dream of Matthias as subjective strictly, and is careful 
to present nothing which might interfere with such an 
interpretation. He would never represent two men see- 
ing the same sleeping vision. 
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The spirita in Henry VIII appear before the sleep- 
ing Queen and 'hold the garland aver her head.' Ske 
* makes in lier sleep signs of rejoicing, and holdeth up 
her hands tD heaven.' The celestta,! visitanta Ate not 
visible to her Bervants. They caa hardlj be held to 
represent merely creations of the imagination of the 
dying woman. They are good angels sent from heaven 
to comfort her, and were so regarded by the audience 
and intended to be so regarded by the author. They 
are stage representations of real beings^ at least beingis 
considered actual in the seventeenth century. 

Did the poet regard them as aneh^ or was he simply 
playing on popular beliefa? Aa Mr. Stoll saya : — 

Did Shakespeai-e then believe in these tliinga, in the super- 
natural character ttnd significance of porteats and omens, 
pioptiecies and preBcntinjenta, dreams, magic, carseB, witches, 
glmsts? So much sa- thut vre must not, Tieed not here under- 
take to prove; it ia the implication and coToUary of all that 
we ba.ve proved. As did his fellow plaiy»'n|,'ht3. he reprfr<l 
Sented ghaats, witches, amens, dreams, and tlie like always 
as simply as. if he believed in them, and bis belief there is no 
more reason to question tbaD theirs. 

It would be difficult to prove bow far intelligent men 
believe in popular superstitions at any time. Poets, 
especially, take up the symbols of a faith and invest 
them with esoteric meaning; they penetrate beyond the 
creed to the verities and powers, a dim perception ot 
which led men to formulate the creed or invent the myth. 
Everything is symbolic to them. Witches, or ghosts, 
or legendary history, or folklore, they believe in all for 
the purpose of envisaging life. Shakespeare does not 
disclose his peraoual belief, bnt addresses himself to the 
public mind with a full knowledge of ita superstitions, 
and an instinct how they might be uaed parabolicallj 
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and harmoniously with their nature and source. Appar- 
ently he shared the idea, inherited from Komahistn, 
that occupation and mental condition at the moment of 
death affeeted powerfully fate after death ; for he puts 
into the mouth of his most intelligeut and skeptical char- 
acter the words^ ' Thia is hire and salary, not revenge ' ; 
to kill my uncle praying, that is, would be a very in- 
effectual way and would carry ont the worda, not the 
spirit, of my father's command, to send my uncle to etei-- 
nal bliss. 'In our circumstance and course of thought 
't is heavy with him ' (his father). Hamlet believed 
this; why not Shalieapeare, too,, aa most of the men of 
his time did ? And if Shakespeare believed that, why 
should he not believe in the reality and frequent visita- 
tion of disembodied spirits as far as other intelligent 
men of his day? Of course we can say that Hamlet 
grasped at this as a formal excuse for procrastination, 
but he must have had some sort of a belief in tha 
dogma in order to deceive himself. But, on the other 
hand, we find tho poet putting into the mouth of the 
wicked man the rational argument that justice must 
rule in the future life and no quibbling will avail: — 

There is no s^bufflicg', there the action lies 
In his true nature. 

Evidently, Shakespeare's religious belief cannot be in- 
ferred from the words of his dramatic characters. 

Mr. Stoll fails to note, what Mr. Corbin fully com- 
prehends, that tlie original intention of the author and 
the sense in which the Elizabethan audience took repre- 
sentations of supernatural beings, though interesting 
if they Could be definitely established and rendered com- 
prehensible to modern understanding, are of very little 
consequence in comparison with the playa themselves, 
enriched aa they are by aesthetic interpretation for two 
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T3S. A. O. BBASIjEIT 

Db. BRADtEr'e SJiakesp^arean Tragedy is the most 
notable piece of literary criticiBm that has appeared 
eiuce the day of Coleridge, Lamb, and HazUtt. It com- 
hiiies the enthuaiasm and nsiob of the romanticiats 
with the conamon sense and exactness of the Bcientifio 
method. Though oon&ied to the four great tragedies, 
it is packed so full of meaning that no brief review 
can give an idea of ita value. In the introduction the 
author restricts the ground by declaring^ 'Kothing 
will he said of Shakespeare's place in the history 
of Baglish literature or of the drama in general; 
questions concerning his life and character I ishall 
leave untouched. Even the poetry in the restricted 
sense, the beauties of &tyle, diction, versification will 
be merely glanced at.' 'The object ia to leam to appre- 
hend the action and some of the personages with a 
somewhat greater truth and intensity.* But Dr. Brad- 
ley*3 mastery of the parta of the general subject he 
does not discuss, is so full and adequate as to give his 
treatment a justice and weight not often reached by 
the specialist. It is felt as a substratum of his thought, 
and colors much of what he says, and prevents hia 
view from ever becoming extreme or one-sided. Hia 
familiarity with the fundamentals of human nature 
makes his analysis of the complicated natures of the 
Sbakfispearean characters convincing to the common 
sense of the modem reader. 
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The first lecture (Che matter of the book was first 
made pablio in lectures at Glasgow, liveipoolt and 
Oxford, — the writer ia Professor of Poetry at Oxford, 
and consequently retains a tone of persouai address and 
the formal diviaions of the UDiversitj lecture) is on 
the ' Hubstance of Shakespeare^s Tragedy/ This 13 » 
philosophical examination of the question. What is a 
tragic action? or^ rather^ 'What is the nature of the 
tragic aspect of life as represented bj Shakespeare?' 
In answering this the writer^ naturally, builds upon 
Aristotle's analysis, bnt the superstructure is worth at 
least as mach aa the foundatioii. He defines a tragedy 
to be * a story of exceptional calamity tending to the 
death of a man in high estate.' The actions proceed 
from character, and, in the Shakespeare tragedy, the 
effect of chance or accident )s minimized. It enter? 
the action ranch as it enters human life, capricioiisly 
modifying the effect of free will, but not aa the protni- 
Dent, controlling icfloeiice. Thus it ia due to chance 
that the g^racious Ihmean enters Macbeth's castle just 
as 'the thought whose murder vet is but fantastical* 
was ready to take possession of the minds of his hosts ; 
that Hamlet is brought back to Denmark by the pirates, 
that Desderoona drops the bandtterchief at the fatal 
moment, that the letter of Edmund is too late to save 
the life of Cordelia ; but these accidents modify only 
slightly the course of events, the controUiug influence 
is the will and characters o( mea and women. The 
interest of the play never depends upon the unrav- 
eling of a complicated plot any more than it does 
on the happening of lucky or anlucky events. The 
story is a conflict, — not only between two groups 
representing good and evil, in which the hero is repre- 
sentative of one side, but there is also the conflict in 
the mind of the hero. To make this striking, the hero 
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peed not be good, but h e must b e great, and capable of_ 
profounij feeling. Such an emotional nature aa that 
of a Shakeapearean hero wheu thoroughly aroused can 
eiprcsg itself, and its struggles and suffering cian be 
represented, only by poetvy of the higheBt order. 
This poetry overflows and becomes the atmosphere of 
the play» and affects the utterance of the lesser charac- 
ters, so that the Queen, Horatio, Ophelia, Banquo, 
Kent, Ludovico, even the *fi-rst' and 'second gentle- 
man,' may express themselves properly in figurative 
and rhythmical language. No other form can impress 
upon U8 the agony or the joy of great souls. But the 
tragic conflict as conceived by Shakespeare is not the 
good man striving against fate, which, as in the Greek 
tragedies, has a spite against him or liis family and 
insists that he expiate the sins of his grandfather. The 
tiltimate ]xiwer outside of man, %v'hich, ' represented in 
terms of the understanding, Is our imaginative and 
emotional experience in reailing the plays,' is not to be 
interpreted in religious language as God or Providence» 
DOT as either malieious or beneficent. It is 'something 
piteous, fearful, and mysterious; but the tragic repre- 
sentation of it does not leave us crushed, rebellious, or 
desperate*' It is * the moral order,' a world beyond out 
experience, in which evil (fusing the word in its broad- 
est sense) sometimes seems predominant and victorious.^ 
It is not a blind fate or a blank necessity, still less is 
it a world in whioh jusitice ultimately triujnplis, but 
one in which evil works ont in time its own destruction 
and that of its agents, involving, however, also the 
good who are swept up into its maleficent march in 
the same destruction. The feeling e%'"oked in ua by the 
Shakespearean tragic spectacle is sorrow, awe, even 
terror, but not a pessimistic despair. This chapter not 
only brings out the remarkable reach and justness of 
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Shakespeare^s fundamental thought, but it furnishes a 
reasonable philosophy of life to those who axe '^ per- 
plexed in the extreme' by the auperficiial aspects of 
the world. We cannot say that Shakespeare had con- 
sciously formulated the profound concluaiona it pre- 
sents, but that they are rightly deducible from hia 
tragedies there can be no doubt. It eatablishea hia 
title as supreme poet on a far hig;her plane than 
qualities of versification or technical construction. Tlie 
sensibility of the poet to beauty passea over, in ita 
higbest development, to insight into the reality of 
things. It is then that he becomes ' supreme.' 

This profound and eerious view of the world, as far 
from optimism as from despair, is to be gathered from the 
tragedies. It is, of course, not the only aspect in which 
the poet regards life. In the romances the question why 
the innocent and the good should suffer undeservedly 
is subordinate to the idea of beauty ; the suffering of 
Imogen is temporary, the injury done to Prospero is 
righted : in the Comedies and Midsummer Xs'^igki's 
Dream, there ia no suffering at all, but the happy hours 
of youth are viewed with indulgence and sympathy. In 
the historical plays life is looked at from the point of 
view of usefulness to society. The practical executive 
man like Henry V is the hero, — the man who under- 
takes the duty before bim in a straightforward, sensible 
manner, who intrusts his relations to the unknown to tbe 
Church, and whose eonscienoe can be satisfied by build- 
ing chantries for Richard's soul or by a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. Mr. Dowdcn even thinks that the practi- 
cal, able man, 'whose large hands mould tbe world,' 
who has no doubts, because he is in the hands of God« 
whose aim is justice, and whose affections are but a 
subordinate part of his being, is more admirable to 
Shakespeare than is Hamlet> But every one feels that 
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the tragedies are more pT'ofoundly true and philosophi- 
cal than the liistot'icaL play», and that tbe coaflict they 
embody is morg serious. 

Dr. Bradley's next chapter considers the subject of 
dramatic constructioa. Here we find the same grasp 
and the same disregard of wire-drawn distiiictioas. As 
the four tragedies only are in question, hia generalizar 
tions are not subject to so many exeeptiona as are 
Freytag'a, who tries to deduce ruliis from Greek, Ger- 
man, and English dramas, Dr. Bradley notes that the 
exordium or introduction is necessary, and that Shake- 
speare manages with great skill to mix striking dra^ 
matic matter with the narrative or exposition which 
imparts the situation and. introduces the actors to ns. 
Thus in Hamlet the ghost excites and interests us, and 
afterwards we can listen with a. sense of relief to the 
explanation of Horatio, which, if it opened the play, 
would be awkward, possibly tedious. In Jlacbeth we 
have the abort opening scene of the witehes on the 
blasted heath, 'when the senses and imagination are as- 
saulted by a storm of thunder and euperaatural alarm.' 
This is followed by the scene where the bleeding ser- 
geant relates the occuirencea of the battle to the King, 
in which pure narrative is relieved hy the interest 
excited by the fainting condition of the messenger. The 
admirable cumulative effect of the rapid entrance of 
the actors, one after another in the 6rst act of Homeo 
and Juliet, and their participation in the street fight, 
is also noticed by the author. In all the four tragedies, 
however, the dramatist introduces early a pageant scene, 
in which a large number of actors participate in a court 
function, and information h imparted to the audience 
while their sense of the picturesque is gratified, and their 
feelings of compassion and interest are not aroused too 
early. The Court enters in prooession iai/atnlet and 
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Lear^ it is gathered about Duncan at the camp near 
Forres. In Othello we have the midnight meeting; of 
the Venetian magnificos, before whom Othello and Des- 
demona so eloquently rehearse the events which hare led 
up to the situation. These full-dress scenes, alternating 
with dialogue scenes, relieve the tedium of an exposi-. 
tion evidently intended to put the audience in possession 
of the antecedent and surrounding circumstances. 

After the exposition comes the dramatic conflict, 
physical as it is between the hero and the embodiment 
of the opposing force, and psychological as it is in the 
mind of the hero. It moves forward, sometimes one 
side and then the other gaining an advantage, but one 
advancing on the whole to a culmination or crisis. It 
is in depicting the inward conflict that Shakespeare's 
power appears ; but the * outward conflict, with its in- 
fluence on the fortunes of the hero, is the aspect which 
at flrst catches, if it does not engross, the attention,' at 
least, of the ordinary playgoer. In the construction of 
the outward conflict, or plot proper, Shakespeare is simply 
a skilled playwright, and no wise superior to several of 
his contemporaries. Dr. Bradley notices with his usual 
judgment that ' as the plays vary so much, no simple 
way of regarding the conflict will answer precisely to the 
construction of all, and that it sometimes appears possi- 
ble to look at the construction of a tragedy in two quite 
different ways.' This readiness to admit the inadequacy 
of a mechanical theory when applied to a work of art 
except in the most general way, is a testimony to the 
author's critical ability, and in direct contrast to those 
who form a theory and then force each play to fit it. 

The author brings out another point, which, though 

noticed long ago, has never been analyzed with so great 

skill, and that is, that there is an 'alternation of emo- 

\J tional tension all through the tragedy.' This is com- 
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taon to all good playsi but la very marked in ita regu- 
larity in the Shakespearean tragedy. The well-known 
esa^mple is the iDtrodluction of tlie drunken-porter scene 
immediately after the murder in Macbeth. This 'rests 
on the elementary fact that relief must be given after 
emotional strain and that contrast is required to brin^ 
out the full forcB of an effect.' The construction of 
Otlteilo Dr. Bradley finds to differ from that of the 
other tragedies; the introductioa is much longer, it is 
dif&cnlt to say whiuh scene is the ci'isis, and after the 
conflict is under way there are no pathos scenes or 
humoTOUB scenes to relieve the emotional tension of 
the audience, which is inereaaed by stroke after stroke, 
till in the fourth and fifth acta it becomes almost un- 
endurable. 

After an admirable discussion of the question: how 
far was Shakespeare H eonscloua artist, scrutinizing 
and improving his first di-aft, and how far were his 
effects unpremeditated, — or, are his great effects due 
to deliberate work along a scheme or to unconscious 
tact? — Dt, Bradley considers ' Shakespeare *a defects'; 
for a otitic of his calibre must acknowledge that the 
plays are marked by defects, whether they are due to 
carelessness or indifference or hurry. That the actions 
are improbable or strange, as in the opening of Zcar, 
is of course a matter of no moment. The old stories 
were wonderful aud etrauge, that is, they were roman- 
tic, and they were dramatized. It would be absurd to 
look for re^distio construction in a story from Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. The first 'real defect' Dr. Bpadk'y~N 
notices is that sometimes Shakespeare strings together 
a number of short scenes, where he ' flits from one 
group of characters to another without giving time for 
each to make a definite impression.' This defect is evi--' 
dent in the latter part of Macbeth and the middle part 
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of Antony and Cleopatra. It was made possible bj- 
the absence of sceneiy, but it \a not a true dramatic 
method. It apptt:i:!Eiuiates to narrative in aborts broken 
paragraphs. 

Second I Shakespeare sometimes introduces ' mat- 
ter neither required for the plot nor esscntiat to th« 
development of charactert e. f/., the reference in Ham- 
let to theatre quarrels of the day, tha length of the 
player's speech and of Hamlet's directions to him 
respecting the delivery of the lines to be inserted in 
the " Murder of Gonzago.'* * These we should be ' sorry 
to misB, but who can defend it from the point of riev 
of constructive art?' We suppose that Dr. Bradley is 
right in this, but at leaat some of the aoenes when the 
dramatist seems for the moment to forget the develop- 
ment of his main theme are necessary to give the audi- 
ence relief from continuous excitement. 

Third : Some of Sbakespeare^s soliloquies are evi- 
dently addressed to the audience, whereas a solllo({iiy 
should be a self-diactosure and never used for the pur- 
pose of conveying information as to facts, but solely 
as to ps^'cho logical conditions. Thus Edgar's soliloquy 
iu Lear, ii» iii, plainly takes the audience into his 
eonHdenc^e. Dr. Bradley does not discuss the question 
how far the soliloquy and the aside are awkward^ in- 
artistic methods, because he is not discussing dramatic 
art in general. 

Fourth: There are ^inoonsistenciea and contradio- 
tions in many of Shakespeare^s plays,' especially as to 
the lapse of time. It may be observed, however, that 
these are generalty uuimportaiitt and such as could be 
made clear to the spectator by the actor, who had re- 
ceived directions from the author^ 

Fifth t Though Hhe early critics were often provok- 
ingly wrong whea they censured the language of par- 
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tictilar passages in Shakespeare as inflated, oWure, 
tasteless, or "pestered with metaphors," tLey were surely 
right in the general statement that his language often 
show^ these faults.' 

Sixth: Shakespeare Bometimes ^sacrifices dramatic 
apprQpriateueas tosoms other object '; as, for iDstatice, 
the Imea of thei player King in Uamlet on the instabil- 
ity of the human will, or thoge of the King to Laertea 
on the same subject are not dramatic, that is^ they do 
not help on the action or disclose tons the nature of the 
speakers, but they throw a side light on the character 
of the prince. 

Last : Shakespeai^ was * fond of gnomic passages,* i. «., 
general philosophical reflections, frequently rhymed; 
and introduces them, * probably not more freely than 
his readtira like, but more freely than, I suppose^ a good 
playwright now would cat^ to do.' 

Dr. Bradley discusses these points scientifically, that 
is, on evidence, not on impressiDng, and his perception 
of Shakespeare's Bhorteominga in no wise dimiaiBbes 
bis certainty of ShaJiespeare's preeminence. 

In examining the character of Hamlet, Dr. Bradley 
disposes of the theories that his delay was due to exter- 
nal diEQculties ;. that he was restrained by conscience or 
a moral scruple ; that he was, as Goethe says, ^ a lovely, 
pure, and most moral nature without the strength of 
nerVG which forms a hero^' and that he was irreaoliito 
because of an excess of the reflective or speculati re habit 
of mind, the last being the Idea of Coleridge. The critic 
asks first, what was Hamlet's original character? seo- 
ood, what was the effect on this nature of the events 
immediately preceding the opening of the play? third, 
what was the additional effect of the events narrated 
in the first act? In considering these points the critic 
bases his argnment on lines in the play ; be does not 
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force the lines to support his theory, still less does lio 
ignore parts o£ the te^t, as %a inany of his predecessors 
had done. In coDsequenc^ be comes nearer to a rational 
explanation of Hamlet's character, a definite connection 
between his nature and bis words and acts, than any 
other critic has donei. It is impossible by any epiloine 
to gi^B ^n adequate idea of bis analysts. By tempera' 
ment be thinks Hamlet ' inclined to oerrous instabilitj, 
to rapid and perhaps extreme t^hang-es of mood and feel- 
ing ' ; he possesses ' an exquisite sensibility to which ve 
may give the name moral if the word is taken in the 
wide meaning it ought to bear.' ' This makes bia cyni- 
cism, groasneas, and hardness appear to us morbidities, 
and has an inexpressibly attractive and pathetic effect.' 

Nathtng is to be foand elsewhere in ShAkespeare, unlees in 
the r^e of the disillusioned idealist, Timon, of quite the satna 
kind a& Hamlet's disgust at hb uncle'ft drunkennesa, big loatb- 
iug at his toollmr's aeosuulity, his astonishment and horror at 
her shaUowneaa, hia coatempt for axiytbiog pretentious of false, 
liifi indiSerence to everything merely external. . . . AVith 
tlnifl temper and this sensibility we Snd.laatly. in the Hamlet 
of earlier days, as of later, intellectual genius. 

This brilliant, sensitive, warm-hearted young man 
Jed Eui active, well-balanced life — 'coortier, sebolar, 
soldier* — till one day bis father, whom he bad loved 
and admired and in whose shelter he lived, was foiind 
dead in bis summer-house. The whole world was changed 
for the yotmg man, for it now presented to him its 
moat selBsb and cruel aspect. Hia mother soon married 
his uncle, a man whom be instinctively abhorred. There 
was nothing for him to respect. He fell into a condition 
of melancholy — 'dejection, not yet insanity. That 
Hamlet was not very far from insanity is very probable.' 
His acuteness of mental vision, enbanced by hla an- 
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happiness, led biin to suspect faia uncle of the crime. 
"Wbile he was in this meDtal cocditEon there came in the 
shape of a message from the other world coofirraation 
of his suBpicions and the profouudly shocking assertion 
of hia mother's infidelity. We may regard the ghost as 
aa imagiQative presentation of the confirmation of an 
instinctive presentiment, when little bits of evidence, 
lying in the mind detached like separate grains of gun- 
powder, suddenly catch five one after the other^ and the 
truth stands disclosed for a moment in a lurid glow, never 
to be forgotten, but incapable of further disclosure. This 
takea place only in minds in which the unconscious in- 
BtiDctive impulses are etrong, and more frecLueutly in 
women than in men. Coming as it did over tbiiH young 
man in the condition he then was, it left him so far un- 
uerved that for a month or more he did nothing what^ 
soever, certainly nothing toward avenging his father's 
death or bringing the murderer to justice. He had fallen 
in love — not very deeply — -with a young girl, the 
daughter of a state ofEcial^ and during this ticne tried 
to see her ; but she, in obedience to her father, refused 
to see him and returned his letters unopened. Doubtless 
this intensified hJs dejection, and he forced his way into 
her presence and, finding that she was merely frightened 
and thought him crazy, he was convinced of the shal- 
low nature of her who received him favorably when he 
was prosperous and had no sympathy for him when in 
trouble. During the; rest of the play Hamlet acts as a 
nature of his profoundly moral instincts and sympathetic 
and acute intellectnal pereeptionB might be supposed to. 
Dr^ Bradley elaborates his theory with profound 
knowledge of human nature, and teats every part of 
the drama by it. Af* said before, it accounts for many 
things Hamlet says and does, which no other explana- 
tion has done. Hamlet is sane, but under great tension. 
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It ia difBcult for any one to realize the frightful effect 
produced on a young man of exquisite refinemeat by 
the certainty of hJa mother's impurity, No one baa ever 
ob»erTed a similar case, and we can only reflect that 
regard for the purity of the matron is one of the deep- 
seated inherited iostincts and that a sense of elemental 
shame at itg violation by a mother is inherently human, 
and, according to Shakespeare, ia capahle of paj-alyziog 
the will and forcing a man to find relief in ^wild and 
whirling words.' It might be observed in passing that 
all the four tragedies are motired by the violation or 
supposed violation of a primeval instinct. Macbeth turns 
on the violation of the instinct of loyalty to the chief 
as representing the tribe or the state ; Lear, on the 
perverS'ion of parental and filial love, and Othellos on 
■the fiuapected betrayal of the aanc;tityof married love. 
These instincts are necessary to the ongoing of social 
order, indeed, to the very life of humanity, and are 
perhaps stronger in uneducated than in educated men, 
and as strong now as they were in the age of Elizabeth. 
The cynical perversions of them, of which we bear, do 
not weaken their general presence nop their elemental 
force in the least. Hence cornea the * universal appeal * 
of the Shakespearean tragedies, for they turn on pri- 
meval instincts. 

Dr. Bradley shows that his conception of the charac- 
ter furnishes a rational explanation of Hamlet's conduct 
in all but one case. Hamlet's forgery of the commission 
carried by Rosencrantz and Guildenstem to England, 
whereby they lose their lives, and his indifference to 
their fate, seems cold-blooded and not at all compatible 
with the idea of a 'pure moral nature under great ten- 
sion.' It is hardly to be excused by Hamlet's supposi- 
tion that they were cognizant of the purport of the 
packet, for a blank paper would have served his purpose 
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as well. It is true that Hamlet regarded them with de- 
testation as treacherous spies masqueradiog; as friends, 
and that he had reason to hate and despise the entire 
human race, with the exception of Horatio. Again, in 
Shakespeare's day, — the plays must of course he judged 
hj the ethical standard of the time, — a judicial murder 
was not regarded with the horror it inspires in lis. 
Further, Hamlet may have been one of those men who 
do not reg^ard the lives of inferior naturea as sacred — 
he is but slightly affected by the death of FoloniusT 
and only says: 'Thou wretched, rash^ intruding fool, 
farewell. Tidie thy fortune.* Eventhe just Horatio does 
not exclaim at the cruelty of sending Rosencrantz and 
Ghiildenatern to death, but thinks only of the conae- 
qnences when the news shall reach Denmark. We are 
not entirely justified in assuming that had Hamlet ac- 
companied the envoys to England he woiUd not have 
found eome means to prevent their execution. But mako 
the best we can of it, the forgery of the commission 
seems, in our way of thinking, a piece of premeditated 
and unnecesaary cruelty. It shows that Hamlet could 
raise his hand against all his enemies but Claudius, the 
very one he should hare attacked promptly. 

Dr. Bradley's analysis of the minor characters evinces 
the aame keen insight into human natore. Especially 
felicitous are his words on the Queen: — 

The Queen waa not a had-hearted woman, not at i^ the 
woman to think little of murder. But elie hat! a soft aDtmal 
iiELtuTe, and war veiy dull and very Bhallow. She loved to be 
happy, like a sheep in the sun ; and, to do her juRtice, it 
pleased hef to »ee others happy, like more sheep in the sun. It 
was |jteaaant to &it upon her tlirone and see smiltng fa,ces round 
her, and foolish and unkind in Hamlet to persist in grieving 
for his father instead of marrying Ophelia and making erery^ 
thing comfortable. . . . The belitsf at the bottom of her heart 
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was that tlie frorld is a pkce conitracted simply Uiat people 
mity be liappy ia it Id a good-liuDioured sensual faglilou. 

HU analysis of Ophelia is less acute. "" Nd teasonable 
doubt,' he saya, 'can be felt on the point that Hamlet 
was onee sincerely and ardently in love witl:i Opbelia.' 
'But his love was not an absorbing passion,' and 'after 
her rejection of him by her father's command it was 
mingled with suspicion uud resentment.' Ia not * sin- 
cerely and ardently' too strong an adverb? Ophelia's 
nature is too shallow to call out profound love in one 
so anpet-ior to her both emotionally and intellectuallj 
as the prince. He saya nothing in his firat aoliloquy that 
iudieates such feeling, and that is before she had re- 
fused to see him. Dr. Bradley points out that she was 
very young and inexperienced, and matbBrless, and also 
that after a 'storm of utterly unjust reproach not a 
thought of resentment croBses her mind.' But this indi- 
cates a lack of spirit and of self-re&peot rather than 
sweetness and unaelfishnesB. The critic, though not 
carried away by sympathy for Ophelia's pathetic fate, 
as Coleridge and Hazlitt and Mrs. Jameson were, can- 
not quite resist a man's natural impulse to excuse a 
young girl. It may be, however, that it is not just to 
blame a passive character for not being active and ener- 
getic. 

Of King Claudina Dr. Bradley says very justly that 
he 13=— 

very IntersBting both paychologically and dramatically. On 
the one hand he is not without respectable qualities. As a, 
KiTig he iacourteouB and never undignified. He performs bis 
>ceremonial duties efficiently, and Le takes good care of the 
national intereatg. He nowhere shows cowardice . . . Nor 
is he cruel or malevolent. On the other hand he ia no tragic 
character. He had a aniall nature- , . . He was a villain of 
no force. . , . He had the inclination of natures physically 
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■weak and moi'aily smatl towards intri^e and crooked dealing-. 
— He was not stupid, but ratlier quick-witted amt adn'hit. 

The KiDg is one of the best examples to prove that 
Shakesiieare drew at once types aud individuals, i". c, 
tjijical iiuli viduals. Tlie criminal of this stamp, pompous, 
good-aaturtd, sly, devoid of moruL principle, but with a 
Iteen perception of propriety in appearance and bearing, 
trusting no confederates, capable of asking his Maker 
to pardon him for fratricide at the very moment that he 
is plaunLan; another crime, is not rare, though rarely 
detected. But Claudius is himself, though he ia a mem- 
ber of the great tribe of ahams. Hamlet's contempt for 
hira and the fact that the King iJo.es not resent public 
exhibitions of it, — apparently it does not touch him 
in the leaat, — are significant. The absenee of force in 
the character of the King makes more puzzling the 
question, why does not Hamlet anniliilate liitn at once ? 
In the first quarto, which i-epreseiits the play before the 
psychoIogi<!:al juoblem on which the later version turns 
hail taken its Quid form m the poet's mind, Claudius 
is spoken of as having ^ — 

A face like Vulcan. 
A look fit for a niurdwr and a rape, 
A dull dead hanging look, and a hell-bred eye, 
To aSright chiidieo and amaze the world. 

Shakospeate never showed better judgment as to the 
effect of charaicter on the countenance tliim when ha 
erased these lines and let us imagine Claudius as a 
man of mean appearance, — a mildewed ear, a toad, a 
bat. and blnated by excess of drinking. 

Dr. Bradley regards Oihdlo as the most painfully 
euciting and the most terrible of the tragedies. If Des- 
demona were presented by an actress equal to Salvini 
in Othello, the impreBsion would be unendurable. 
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Othello, be thinks, is more of a poet than Hamlet, 
though not possessing Hamlet's meditative or specula- 
tive imagiiiatioti. He Considers Ot;hello to be a Moor, 
aat a, uegro, but thinks that Desdemona's love over- 
came a racial repu^auce no less strong than if be had 
been a nogro. But is it not rather a social than a racial 
barrier that her love ovorcame ? Her father and Eiuiiia 
think she should have married some one whose name waa 
in the 'golden book' of Venetian aristocracy, a Moro- 
Bini or a Contarini, one of ' the wealthy curled dai4inga 
of our nation." The Moor, though an honored soldier^ 
was a foreign adventurer, to Roderigo, the young Vene- 
tian of fashion, he seems a 'wheeling and extravagant 
stranger.' In Dr. Bradley '3 analysis of the chaiucter of 
lago be shows the same grasp of human nature evinced 
in his treatanent of Hamlet, lago'a absolute antithesis. 
Referring to the fact that lago had lived to early man- 
hood without being found out, he says: — 

lago's potrera of dissimulation and of self-cootrol mnst 
have been prodigioua; for lie was not a yoQth like Edmund, 
but had worn the mask for jeara. . . , In fact, ao prodigious 
does his self-control appear that a reader might be excused 
for feeling a daubt of it-s posatbility. 

Such a doubt is certainly justifiable, for the anteced- 
ents of Lear, Hamlet, and Macbeth are entirely har- 
monious mth the estimation in which they are held at 
the beginning of the play. But lago is shown pliicking 
the gull Roderigo in a manner which evinces long prac- 
tice. How is it possible that be can have robbed hia 
victims for years without the knowledge of his fellow 
soldiers? Such a man soon earns his reputation, yet 
lago is called * honest ' by all. Again, how is It possible 
that lago's malevolence was not called out till he was 
disappointed in bis promotion? Circumstances coatin- 
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uaUj conspire to test the patience eyen of a reasonable 
man. It seems more than improbable that he could 
have concealed bis nature so mauy years ic the rough 
and tumble of a soldier's life. This of course does not 
bear on the question of the excellence of a drama, for 
the position at the opening' is assumed to bo true ; nor 
does the incongruity between the reputation and the 
conduct of lago strike us when we see the play ; we are 
so taken up by his present malevolence that we think 
nothing of his past. Nevertheless, this is the only one 
of the tragedies where a man's reputa-tion at the open- 
ing is not harmonious with his character and previous 
surroundings and actions. Macbeth is radically weak 
and bad, but the temptation of findiug' Duncan in his 
power and the icflueDce of his wife never before con- 
spired to urge him to crime. He had waited all his life 
for just the necessary conjunction. Lear h plainly a 
noblei, lovingt impetuous nature, which during a very 
long life as King has never been thwarted and never 
come in contact with the realities of life. But lago has 
not only concealed his real nature, but has built up a 
reputation at variance with his conduct. 

Dr. Bradley considers Lear greater as a dramatic 
poem than as a drama. *It ia. the tragedy in which evil 
is shown in the greatest abundance, and the evil char- 
acters are peculiarly repellent from their hard sav- 
agery and because so little good is mingled with their 
evil. The effect is, therefore, more startling than else- 
where ; it is even appalling,' But ' there is another 
aspect of Lear'a story, the influence of which modifies 
the impression that evil ia all-powerful': — 

There iS notbing more noble and beautiful iii literatnre 
than Shakespeare^B exposition of tlie eSect of Bufferiog in 
reviving the greatiieiaa atid eltcltitig the STreettieas of Lear's 
nature. The occasioDal occarrence, duiing Ms madness, of 
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autocratic impatience or of desire for revenge serve? only to 
beigliten tEiia eS>t!Ct, and t];e inoments when hie insanity be- 
comea merely tnfiiiite'lj piteous da Dot wea^ken it. The old 
Kliig. whu in pleudiiig wltli hh danghtera, feels so intensely 
his own iLumlUatioa and their Eiomb]& ingratitude, and who 
jet, at fourscore £ind upward, c:andtraii}s himself to practise 
a self-control and patienGB so manj' yeaj-g disused i who out 
of uM A.S'ectlon for bii^ Foul^ and in repenCanC'& for his injtist- 
ice to the Foal'9 beloved tuisti'ess, toleratea incessant aod 
cutting reininJets »f his own folly and wrong ; in whom the 
ragfe of the BtoLna aivakes a power and a poetic grandeur sur- 
pasagng evea that of Othello's anguish; who uom&s in bis 
affliction to think of others first, and to seek, in tender solici- 
tude for his poor boy, the eheUei' he scorns for his own bare 
head; who learna to feel and piay for the miserable and 
bouseleHS poor^ to diaiierii the falseness of flattecy and the 
brutality ol authority, and to pierce below differences of rank 
and raiment to the coinDLon humanity beneath; whose Bight 
Ib bo purged by scalding tears tliat it eeea at last how power 
and peace and alt things in the world ai'e vanity except love 5 
wbo tastes in his own extreme hotira the extremes of love's 
raptures and of its agonyy but could never, if he lived on or 
lived again, care a jot for aught beside — tliere is no figure, 
SUi^Iy, in the wo>-ld of poetry at once ao |rrand, so patbetict 
and so beautiful as liia. Well, but Lear owes the whole of 
thia to tbose Buffering's which made us doubt wbetlier life 
were not siniply evil, and men like the flies which wanton 
boys torture for their sport. Should we not at least be a4 
near the tnitb if we called thia poem the Bed^vipHfyit of 
Kinfj Le.ar, and declared that the buaineas of the goila with 
him was neither to torment him, nor to teach him a noble 
anger, but to lead hitn to attain through apparently hopeless 
failure the very end and aim of life ? 

Dr. Bradlej is as satisfying iti his atialysis of fcbe 
minor characters as in his criticUni of the philosophy 
and tlie coDstruction of the play. His chapters on 
MachetA show the same grasp of dramatic principle 
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and of the nature of poetry, the same perception o£ 
minute artistic beauty and the same comprehension of 
huuian character. It 19 rare that these critical faculties 
are united^ and rarer atill that they arc backed by paius- 
taking'^ minute examtnatioa of the subjecl^matter criti- 
cised. Most critics are satisfied by recording general 
impreasions and cUiug the pasBages which sustain them, 
overlooking those which coutradict. This is the hahit 
of Coleridge and his contemporarfes. But Dr. Bradley 
does not generalize without giving the evidence on both 
sides, and if the deductions from the various passages 
cannot be reconciled, he does not hesitate to sa.y so. 
His citations are much fuller than those of any other 
critic, aud his admiration for the pla}'^ does not pre- 
vent him from calling attention to fauItB of consti'HC- 
tion or irreconcilable statements where such exi&t. His 
notes — ninety pagea in the Appendix — are fuU o£ 
what is called * Shakespearean scholarship,' and show 
that mastery of minute pointe la comparable with 
breadth of view, literary appreciation, and practical 
knowledge of human nature. lie demonstrates very 
plainly that it is impossible to oonBtruct a satisfactory 
time-scheme for OtlieUo, even with the most liberal 
interpretation of Professor Wilson's theory of a double 
time-standard ; that is, that the critical and exciting 
scenes of a tragedy seem to the spectator to follow 
rapidly and uninterruptedly and that Shakcapcare in- 
tends such to he the effect, but by casual remark Indi- 
cated snfflolent lapse of time between them for the 
normal operation of cause and effect or for the move- 
ment of hia characters between distant points. In 
Othelln^ however, there is no possibility that all the 
events after the arrival in Cyprns conid have taken 
place in the short time indicated, nor is there any 
place between the acencs when we could conceive suffi- 
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cient time to have elapsed to render theit sequence 
possible without contradicting defiuite statements. Fre- 
quently Sfaakespeai-e conceived the action so viviilly 
that his plots hang together like natural events, but it 
is probably ont of the question for any artist to tnauu- 
facture a story in which there shall not be some contra- 
dictions and impossibilities. A rigid cross-examination 
rarely fails to detect these in & manufactured story, un- 
less the witness professes to forget everythiog but one 
occnrrencn. The time-8cl»eme in Hamlet i3 perfect if 
we allow the expression * It is a nipping and an eager 
air' to refer to the chill of midnight, qofc to that of 
winter, but even here tlie flowers which Ophelia dis- 
tributes and those in her garland belong aonie of them 
to ffuiie and others to August. Thus 'pansies' bloom 
in the spring, so do * crow-flowers* (Ranunculi, Butter- 
Ciipsi, Celandines, etc.); 'long purples' bloBsom in 
April and May, but 'rosemary* flowers in July and 
August, 'fennel' not before July, and no variety of 
' nettle ' before August. Other indications point to late 
Bummer as the date of the drowning of Ophelia. The 
matter is of little consequence, but shows that so many 
little eireumatanees cohere in the natural sequence of 
events that it is almost out of the question to construct 
a story which shall in every part harmonize with reality. 
The fifth act of Hamlet has sometimes been criticised 
as forced. The fencing bout is clearly to be a passage 
with blunted weapons, yet ilamlet feels a presentiment 
and Horatio eoiuisels him to withdraw his consent if 
his heart misgives him, as if he thought the contest 
dangerous. When the fencers meet„ Ilamlet does not 
notice that Laertes is using a * sword unhated,' — that 
is, without a button on the end, — though it is his part 
to keep his eye on his opponent's point, till he is 
pricked. He ' touches ' Laertes twice, — once a ' very 
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palpable bit,' without drawing blood, showing that hia 
foil has the usual button on the eod. The strange thiog 
ig that neither Oaric, the umpire, nor the calm ami 
watchful Horatio notices that Laertes is usmg a dan- 
gerous weapon. The moment Hatnlet ia pricked lie per- 
ceives the treachery — ^ probably seizes the aword-haml 
of liaertes with his left in an acces* of fury, forces tho 
foil from hia grasp, throws hia own on the ground, and 
wounds Laertes severely, for he dies before Hamlet.* 
Even then Hamlet gives no sign that he suspects hia 
unele till hia mother dies and Laertes gasps feebly, 
'The King — the King's to blame,' when he at onoe 
stabs Claudius with such force that he dies im mediately, 
before Laertes. That nobody should perceive that 
Laertes was using a dangerous weapon is inexplicable,' 
bnt the audience never notices it, because the fact that 
a noble-minded young man is treacheronaly killed is 

^ The superiority of Hamlet over L&ertes — the fiTerage young 
man — in phyBical Mrength ie evideiiit ia this scene and tlie gruve- 
yard scene- Clearly he was no nervona wei^kling. 

■* With regiard to Horatio's oyerHigbt in allowing bis pritioe to 
fence against an oppon&nt using bh iinbated point, we may im- 
agine, if we are liberal- mi fnie<3, that Lnerteq carefnUy covered the 
poiut with a leatberhiitton. This would i^iiable him to eaj after 
Uajmlet's death that bis waa one of the 'foils of a lengLh ' and 
tbat lie took it by clijuice. 

It is possibEe, tno^ that in Slia,kespear&'s dny friendly bouts mi^ht 
>ea&i1y ba mAdfi dang^roua, and th»t Ha.ml6t, knawiug tLls, wA$ 
jnstitied. in his anticipatiou of poaeible danger. Mr. CoUiei- quotes 
fronra Maningham'a diary, in which is the nacntion o£ the acting of 
Twelfth JVig/il : ' Tiitner and Dun played their prizes this day at 
the Ba,iiil«Bide ; but Tnrnfir at last ran Dun so farre in the brayne 
At the Eye that he fell down presently, stone-dead. A goodly 
^ort in a Christi3.n atate ta see one man kill iiuother.' 

Shakespeare may have seen this occnrrance, and must have 
heard of it, so Hamlet may have known that there wvls danger in 
a fencing luatcb, hut not have dreamed of ti^acberj till he felt 
the euTenomod poiut^ 
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so fearfully eiciting and presented with such force tbat 
the tnintl is filled with terror and pity t& the entire ex- 
dusioii of the analytical power. Emotion is so forcibly 
aronsed tbat reason is iu abeyance. The address is to 
the inijkgptiatioD, not to th« mind, and details which are 
not part of the tragic ruovement are properly omitted, 
though they taii&t hare happened in the ordinary se- 
quence of events. If there is sotuetioies no iutiination 
of a lapse of time suffieient for them, — foi- instance, 
for news of the 'grievous wreck' of the Turkish fleet 
to reach Venice and the appointment of Othello's suc- 
cessor to he made and the hearer of the commission 
to reaeh Famagnsta, — the oversight is of not the 
sligbteBt consequence artistically, because it does not 
detract from the imaginative power of the drama. It is 
one of the many points o£ excellence in Dr. Bradley's 
criticism that he keeps matters of constrnctive de- 
tail subordinate to questions of effect on the imagina- 
tion, though his ability and learning in dissecting the 
former is of the highest order. 

OEOBGH PTEBCE BAKES 

Professor Baker's SAakc^pfare aft a Dramatist is 
characterized by the geniah urbane common sense of 
modern Harvard scholarship. The author bases his 
thesis solidly on facts, and hringft to their interpreta- 
tion his practical experience in reproducing at Cam- 
bridge Elizabethan plays on an Elizabethan stage. Pie 
seeks to visualize Shakespeare's plays as they were first 
represented. He takes the ground that in ci-iticising 
the drama.<s of any period wo roust consider the theatre 
of the period and the audiences of the period, their 
habits of thought and their prejudice in favor of the 
stories and the method of treatment to which they 
were accustomed. Novelties in the theatre make their 
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way slowly even now, and are Mibjiect to the approval 
of the audietice. The author of a play must write 
with his Bpfectators in inintl. Consequently, every Jtrtist> 
ei^peciiilly every dramatic artist, must leara hia trade 
and retjard himself as a continuation of bis predects- 
sors. All that genius can do is to develop the method 
in vogue and improve by practice ; but it may develop 
a crude method and raake it applicable to productiona 
far superior to those it takes foi' models, It puts new 
wine into bottles very similar to the old ones. Drydea 
waa. therefore entirely wrong In making; Shakespeare 
say : — 

Untaught, iinpracttHed, in a barbaroua a.g'e, 
I louud Qott bat created first the stage. 

SliJikespeare was neither a genius independent of 
old traditions, striking out a new form of art, nor was 
he merely a superior craftsman, slavishly bound by 
commercial con ai derations, producing poetic dramas un- 
wittingly, and 'growing great in hi.s own despite/ At 
first he was deficient in the art of telling a story dra- 
matically, as an examination of Love's Ldhovr's Lost 
and the Tico GentJemenof reronw shows. But the action 
of the Comedy of Errors and of Jfidsummer J^'i/fht^s 
Dream shows improving skill, and in the Merchmit 
of Venice he proves that he has learned how to con- 
catenate the incidents of a play and weave three storks 
into one so as to hold the attention of his audience and 
not shock them with palpable improhabilitiee. In the 
historic plays he was bound more or less by the record, 
which might cover a series of episodes of equal import- 
ance. Here be soon learned to attain iinitv by concen- 
trating interest on a single strong character like Rifjhard 
III, or to relieve the pageant-like chronicle with a 
group of realiatic figures like Falstaff and his bench- 
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men. Then, when he went on to higher comedy and 
tragedy, he developed still furtliet the art of putting- 
ou tbe stage intertstiiif^ and ^.ttrnctiTe individuals 
wbose characters have both background and fofeground. 
Cimsequently they are not only effective Rtage figures, 
hilt they are types of hiima,iiity ae true for one genera- 
tion as for another, for the backgrouad of character is 
the same now aa it vioa in the seveiiteeoth century. In a 
word, Shakespeare developed normally, and by exer- 
cisiiig hi3 great natural powers in the same £eh1 with 
hta contemporaries ; learning one thing at a time, 
Bomuttniea neglecting' ono province of his art tempora- 
rily by roasou of his interest in another, bis eye in 
writing always on the theatre and the audience, and 
yet not diKobedieut to the heavenly vision, a eonscien- 
tlons artist creating beautiful things and yet a drama- 
tist writing for the contenipoi'ary stage, a poet but a 
friend and fellow in a cry of actors, 

Ail thia and much more in detail Professor Baker 
makes clear and definite by reference to the plays 
themselves. The artistic and professional life of the 
dramatist has never before been made so comprehen- 
sible and convincing and so within the common law. 
Thiaeominon-senae exposition is mneh more satisfactory 
than Professor Dowden's attribution of the plays to 
life periods dominated by various moods : the Joyous 
period of youth, the disillusionment and gloom of early 
manhood, the profound pessimistic philosophy of ma- 
turity, and the tranquil reconcilement of age, thus 
ranking the character of the plays depend oq the 
way the writer felt or on somn heart -search tog ex- 
perience, and not on what he had learned of his pro- 
fesftion ; on stages in the soul-history of the author 
iosttiad of on stages in his technical skill and slowly 
acquired knowledge of men and things combined with 
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the general development of tlie drama and the chang- 
ing taste of audiences. Perhaps such periods did 
exist, certainly Shakesj^eare acquired with years and 
exp^rienc-e insight into more than technical method; 
but a man writing for the public must consult its 
taste and not his owat and must subdue his spirit to 
whiit it works in. At all events here are the plays to 
prove, by citation of aceni; and line, increasing ahlU in 
first one part of the dramatic art and then in another; 
whereas perioda of joy, depression, despair, and re- 
coucileraeat, still more a reason for such periods, can 
be inferred only indirectly and by the exercise of con- 
siderable imagination. The development of power in 
constructing a plot and in creating characters is vastly 
more important than the changes in metrical usage 
the plays display, of which Mr. Fleay makes so mueb. 
The first is part of the intellectual effort put forth 
by the artist ; the metrical form is merely the clothing 
of the thought. 

The same vigorous adherence to fact and use of 
conjecture only when there ia iio other way to harmo- 
nize imperfect knowledge marks Professor Baker's 
chapters on the Elizabethan theatre. It is extremely 
probable that, when there were half a dozen theatres 
competing for patronage, new mechanical devices would 
be invented and tried continually. There are alwaj'a 
among the English aome ingenious mechanics in every 
art, and there was the example of the court masques to 
stimulate invention. A stage as large as that at the 
Fortune* ' fortie and three foote of lawful assize in 
length ' and at least twenty-eight feet deep, indicates 
that the business of theatrical presentation had de- 
veloped in magnitude. As it did so, it would also 
attract to itself such ingenious devices as commended 
themselves to the managers. Professor Baker's illus- 
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tratioDs enable us to get & very clear idea of the 
stage of Shakeapeaie's ilay. It was a large platform, 
not quite as high as the head of a tuan, projecting 
into the uncovered c>entral part of tLe building. In 
it about halfway from the front were two pillars sup- 
porting a roof over tbe rear part, at the back was a 
balcony, and under the balcony vas a apace at the 
hack of whiph were doors for entrance of ttc actor&. 
The interesting question is, how far wera hangiuga or 
painted scenery used, and liow far did the manager 
avail himself of the use of curtains. As Professor 
Baker very sensibly says, no two Elizabethan stages 
w^re exactly alike in all appointments, and this, in- 
deed, shows that improvemeota were being made. As 
to the use of scenery, it would seem that ' painted 
clotha ' were used in the upper pact above the baluony. 
It would require but very little ingenuity to devise 
something to make the apaiie underneath represeut 
Pi'ospero's cell, or tbe cave dwelling of Belarius, which 
Imogen enters. 

With regard to the uae of a blanket or curtain, it 
undoubtedly served to shut off the upper stage, — the 
space under the balcony, — SO that Prosper© could, 
'discoTer* (uncover) 'Ferdinand and Miranda playing 
at chess.' Whether a curtain was ever suspended on a 
rope between the pillars so as to make a front stage, a 
middle stage, and an npper or rear stage under tlie 
balcony, heakles the bsOcony itself, is not absolutely 
certain, but ia highly probable fi'om the citations Pro- 
fessor Baker gives, which indeed eanuot well be inter- 
preted on any other theory. Nor does it seem possible 
that 'old stuttering Heroing' or whoever else had 
charge of the stage arrangt^nients could have over- 
looke<l so obvious a device, and one which wonld give 
so valuable an addition to stage eSects. Altogether, the 
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stage offered the playwright more resources for theatri- 
cal effect tlian Coleridge imagined. 

Professor Baker regards the plays primarily as acting 
plays, aud never fur a moment strays beyond Lis thesis* 
the ' develojiraent of Shakespeare as a dramatist.' But 
lie ia far more than an antiquarian seeking to visualize 
material conditions long passed. He needs a clear idea 
of the theatre, to show how and where and when the 
author took forward steps. Here and there we see that he 
appreciates the esthetic value of the plays, the beauty 
of the phrasing, and the light thrown on hmtian char- 
acter, but those are not hia present theme, lie adheres 
to his point of view, which is more than some scholars 
do. fin insisting that the ordinary nncritical theatre- 
goer IS more interested in a stoiy than in ft character in 
a story, he hardly does justice to that convenient per- 
son, the 'average man,' Of course we average men lika 
a story; we like to see things happen, we love a fight, 
~ second hand ; many of lis, when young, first hand, — 
and therefore go to football games- Energizing, phya- 
ically and intellectually, is life, and we average men 
like to live and to see younger men live more energeti- 
cally than we can. We like to follow the adventnres of 
a man or a set of men with whom we have heeome ac- 
quainted, for we thereby ' economize attention ' and get 
more impressions from a certain amount of exertion. 
We like the events of a story to be concatenated and 
to lead to something, so that each adds to a remembered 
pleasure. We do like a story, a story with action and 
unity» and we leave to our betters. p!ei*j?nre in psycho- 
logical problems. But we are social animals and sympa- 
thetic animals, and we attach ourselves to those of our 
fellows who seem to typify what we should like to he, or 
who possess qualities that contribute to the ongoing o£ 
the race. So in a mimetic representation we like to see 
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a roan in action, exciting^ interesting* action, making 
love, combating an enemy, or extricating himself from 
danger, suli)ject to good or eril clianct'. But the pei-sou 
muGt be an interesting' person, otherwise we SOOD tire 
of his adventures. If he jxissessea physical strength and 
grace, he )s to a certain extent admirable ; if he pos- 
sesses force of will and mental power, like Kichard III, 
he may have an. abiding attraction even if he is bad, for 
those qualities are necessai-y to the welfare of society, 
and we instinctively regard the man with favor. If he 
is refined and intellectual and of a thoroughly kind 
nature, if he sympathizes with humanity freely and 
easily, we are aotnetimes irresistibly attracted to him, 
even if, as in the case of Hamlet, his motives are so 
complex as to be unreadable. la other words, it is the 
character that attracts the majority of spectators in a 
theatre, not the story alone ; and Shakespeare drew 
characters, not to practice his highest art, but because 
men like men even in the mimic world. Several of hia 
contemporaries, notably Fletcher, told a story in scenes 
and acts as well aa he, and we are tired of them,, not 
because they are old-fashioned, but rather because their 
characters are not men and women, but merely names 
prefixed to theatrical parts. Professor Baker points out 
very clearly the increase in the power of presenting 
character — accompanied very likely by an increase in 
knowledge of the depths of human nature — which 
marked the career of Shakespeare, which is no less dis- 
tinct, though developing later, than his skill in telling a 
story in dramatic dialogue. It is the plays in whicli 
appear the characters with charm, Viola, Beati-ice, 
Rosalind, Portia, Hamlet, OF with power, hke Lear, 
Macbeth, and Othello, that have survived on the stage 
by reason of the favor of audiences. Shakespeare's name 
carries some of the others, like The Tamitig of the 
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Shrew, fLud Bis poetry or wit carries others as dramas 
to read, like MidstiTfirrner M'tghCs Dream and Henry 
IV. The story of Hamlet might be told witli the Prince 
in the background, but the expression ' Humlei with 
the part of Ham]et omitted ' testifies that the character 
of the princG is ths central and perennial attraction. 
The story might be told and the poetry but slightly 
weakened if the prince did not appear; but when the 
soul is out the play is dead. The uncritical spectator 
fes^la the fitttactloD of this character as well as any one, 
though he is totally unable to analyze, much less to 
formulate, his impressions. Tt is the boy id us — 4 
large part — that lovta a story ; the man loves to come 
in contact with a strong man, or a brilliant man, or a 
good man^ and to surrender to him. In life we are con- 
stantly fooled by sham men and women, who seem brave 
and unselfish, but in Shakespeare's world we are uever 
disappointed. There is always more in his people — ' 
good or bad — than we thought at first, and therefore 
some of hia plays retain their hold on the public as 
plays^ not merely as diamatic stories. 

Professor Baker does not go nearly aofar as the above 
would imply. Indeed, he says: 'Like the child, an au- 
dience, loving story-telling for Its own sake» craves some 
compelling figure whom it can follow sympathetically 
or even with fascinated abhorrence.' But again he says : 
'In reading it is characterization which tells most; but 
on the stage* it is a gtory in action.' The character-in- 
terest does more than enhance oi- utiify the story-inter- 
est on the stage, it is an independent element also. The 
action of the character may lie largely a subjective or 
internal struggle, embarrassing to the movement of the 
plot. The uncritical spectator discerns it, perhaps better 
than the critic, and is moved by it if the art is of a high 
order. Phrasing and atory-telling are important, but 
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BhaktspMreV sapremacy depends on lii 
iiHwt difficult and tcllJiig part of tlu 
the aSitity to conceive aud draw cfaanusteis v 
Mt HutI Attraot. 

Vrofi-H^Dr It»k'>r'*t b>r>ok illustrates tfae 
Jtidii'KtlniriLhrKl i;if twentietb-century schoiAnlitp, vkiek 
invcsttgatei carefidly the minatiae of a snbject witkmc 
ignoriiig tlie arrhitectonics, the biglier things moA tfe 
broad principles. It avoids tlt& error of nutena&m, 
wliitrli naumtimtiA attf.mijts to formulate the pbenomCBm 
of tL higher order of facts in terms of the categories of 
n lower nrder of facta, and also the error of ultrm-rO' 
luanticiKiit, wliich assumes that the higher orderof facta 
exi»tB in a rarefied atmosphere, iadependeotof ordnmrr 
mundane ronditions. It bears much the same relatioti 
t*t th<! Coli^riilgean critictam that Professor Jatnes's 
pragnrnthm does to the Hegelian philoaophy. The tliesis 
ttmt the thefitre reflects the national life is carried 
through the book as a Leit-motiv^ but it is applied with 
reference to known facts of our owm day and of history, 
and to the permanent attributes of human nature. The 
Elizabethau stage is portrayed as it really wae, not es* 
Bentlally cheap and makeshift because it lacked tlie ia- 
genioys mechaniHin of our theatres, but a place where a 
dramatist coiJd make the same appeal to his audience 
he tries to make to-day. Consequently the impressioB 
we gather from Professor Baker's pages about the poet 
and his career and the original effect of the plajs is 
more full and rounJed and, we instinctively feel, truer 
than anything roraanticiam can furnish. The book is 
literary criticism because, in a measure, it enables us to 
see the plays as the author and his friends saw tbeni, 
and to correlate them with the society of the day and of 
our own ceutury. 
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CHABLTQJT TS., I.BWIS 

Professor Lewis's essay, The Ge^i^niR of Hamlet^ 
collects all the arg^uments. in support of the theory that 
the firat dramatic presentation of the stoi'y of Hamlet 
was by William Kyclj aboiit 1590, who took the prin- 
cipal incidents of the plot from an English translation 
(or the original) of a hiatoric novel ill French, itself 
based on a much earlier story in Latin by a Dane known 
asSaxo-Grammaticus. From this play of Kyd's, of which 
we hava no copy, proceeded, by the usual process of re- 
production and rewriting, the play by Shakespeare pre- 
served for us in the imperfectly reported first quarto 
printed in 1603. Next year appeared the second quarto, 
nearly twice aa long and much elaborated In style and 
incident. This ia the complete play, aa we have it, for 
the copy in the folio is the same with some omisBions. 

Furthermore, there is a crude German play, using the 
Hamlet plot in mo»t of its features, which can be traced 
back to ITIO, but is evidently a work of a much earlier 
date. The source of this was on the first casual reading 
supposed to be tbe £.rst Shakespeai'ean quarto, but ex- 
amination shows that the two ale in parallel states of 
development and must be derivatives from the same orig- 
inal, the hypothetical loat play by Kyd. We have there- 
fore the germ, the Hyatorie of Ifamblet; we postulate 
a missing link; and we have a German and an English 
derivative from the missing link and the final, highly 
developed English organism. The problem is to recon- 
struct the missing link with the merest hint of a fossil 
boue in a pamplilet of the period. We have the two ends 
of the series, the secondary form, and the abortive Ger- 
man by-product, and some knowledge of the environment 
in which the missing link grew, the method and man- 
ner of the dramatist Kyd in constructing a tragedy. 
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Reasoning from effect to cause is a ba^ardotis pi-o- 
ceeding, especially when the cause ia multifarious, and 
one of the elements, the g^enius of Shakespeare, out- 
weighs all the rest in efficiency in the ratio of fifty to 
one. Professor Lewis's argnmeut ia admirably Incid, 
and is cogent as far a^ meagre circumstantial evidence 
can make a case. That Kyd did write a play on the 
subject seems about as cei-tain as anything can be which 
ia not definitely stated in the literature of the periotl. 
That the German play was derived from this aeeoxs 
more than probable. That Kyd's play suggested to 
Shakespeare to write a pl^y <*" the same subject from 
a totally different (because Sbakespeare-an) staudpoint, 
seems hardly less so, That he carelessly left ic his fin- 
ished work some expressions or hints of situations to be 
found in the original which do not seem strictly in line 
with any reasonable theory of his characters or plot, 
may be poasible. These incongruities — survivaU or 
atrophied organs in the process of evolution — Profeaaop 
Lewis points out with great acuteness, and big hand- 
ling makea the subject ertreraely interesting. Bnt when 
lie says' that the '^composite Hamlet ia not an entity at 
all, and, therefore, not a subject for psychological ana- 
lysis,' we cannot follow hinu As well say that a man 
is not a physiological entity because he has a pineal 
gland and a vermiform appendix, or not a psychologi- 
cal entity because, ia additiou to the habits imposed 
on bim by his bringing up, he is swayed by instincts of 
cruelty — and loyalty — derived from his barbarian fop- 
beara. 

The fact is, psychological analysis cannot be applied 
to men of the Hamlet type uutil it has developed much 
further than it has to-day. Every day we attribute the 
actions of ordinary men to a set of everyday motives : 
lovCj family a^fection^ greed, vanity, love of applause, 
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selfislineas, envy, and tbe Like. If their actions cannot 
be motived in any one of these convenient categories, 
we say they are unaccountable, that is, the man in 
an analysis is a fool or a lunatic. If he does something 
particularly brave orunaelfish, the reason for which w& 
cannot find in our own little list, we feel that there was 
a reason for it in his character, though we cannot ^ive 
it a name. It ia imposaihle to pi-eilict how a man of high 
intellectual qualities and a specially developed emo- 
tional nature will act iu circumstances th^t try his soul. 
When be does act, it is impossible to explain exactly 
why he did what be did. He did it becauee he waa him- 
self. Hamlet is a type of such a man, highly wrouglu 
emotionally, highly developed intellectually,, aud placed 
in distressing circumstances. Because we are unable 
formally to analyze the eomplex motives of auch a, man 
when his action seema oontradictory, gives us no riglit 
to say — as his frienda said of Sbelky — that he is 
not an entity or not a normal man. Problems insoluble 
to plane geometry yield to calculus ; but we still ana- 
lyze character by elementary methods. A chemist, find- 
ing a refractory compound^ doea Dot at once decide 
that it h non-reducible. He tries to improve his ap- 
paratus. 

Only a small fraction of what Hamlet does can he 
referred to ordinary, comprehensille motives. He joins 
the guardsmen in watching for the reappearance of 
his father's ghost, incited by reverence and wonder. 
Seeking an interview with Ophelia after lie had been 
moping in the palace — 'foregoing all custom of exer- 
cise' — for two months might be attributed to a des- 
perate desire to find out whether there was one woman 
in the world with a soul. The schemeof the ' Mouse-trap * 
may have been formed from the natural wish to obtain 
corroborative evidence. Befralniug^ from attacking the 
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King- when praying is tlie result of a religious belief held 
hy Ills cou temporaries. He acts with a direct view to 
results when ha forges the conimissioTi on sbii^board^ 
and in killicg- Polouiiis be thinks he ia accomplishing 
an object. But everything else he does is the result 
of hh character and the state of his mind. What is 
the objeflt of hia brutal treatment of Ophelia and ber 
father, of his ' wild and whirling' words,' of his bitter 
reproaches to his mother, of his absurd willingness to 
fence for a wager whon he has serious business on 
hand ? These ar3 not mictions prompted hy a simple 
motive —or by any comprehensible balance of motives 
— such as we find m the everyday man when he ^makes 
up his mind/ They are the result of a peculiar con- 
geries of emotional capacities worked on by distressing 
events. Judged by the ordinary workings of the humati 
mind, hia nature is inexpircable. We feel certain, how- 
ever, that high and noble qualities —love of his fellows, 
a horrified disdain of vice^ an inability to compromise 
with evil^are moving him, we cannot tell exactly how, 
because the way ia beyond the reaches of our intellect. 
But that is no reason that we should uot speculate about 
the way, for coming into imperfect contact with a rare 
and noble character is a better education than scien- 
tifically atial}'2ing thousands of the average men who 
crawl between earth and heaven. Hamlet hLmself is 
confident that he will be justified if he is 'reported 
aright to the unsatiafied/ but the report must be made 
by one who * held him in Ids heart.' 

Profegsor Lewis argues that since the obstacles to 
the heroes reveng'e in the ffystorie and in the Cierman 
Hamlet were objective they were so in Kyd's Ilmnlet, 
The German Hamlet feigns madness deliberately to 
secure his own safety. He says he cannot attack the 
King because he is 'gnardetl.' 'He has no quaJm,s 
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of conscience, no hesitation or irresolution' ; he never 
loses aig-ht of bta object, which is revenge and to gain 
the kiogdoni for tims'elf. Now Shatespeare, at the 
period of writing tliia play, was more intent on cliaracter 
than OQ. plot, although a past-master of coDstruction. 
Adventures were not so much to him as were people 
undergoing adventiirea. He minimized external itan- 
gers— as Pi-ofessor Lewis says, 'resolved them into 
the fourth dimension.' Professor Lewis is of the opin- 
ion, however, that certain parts of the action originally 
motived by external danger to the hero were retaiutd 
hy Shakespeare or allowed to remain when the reason 
for their existence had been taken away, and that in 
consequence the dramatie action is ' in some features in- 
explioahle.' This may well be, and the theory affords a 
means of confessing and avoiding the difficulties found 
in making the conduct of the play conform to compre- 
hensible cause and effect. 

The essayist in support of the above proposition 
points out that in the original Hysiorie and in the Ger- 
man I/amlet^ or Fratticiile Punished^ and presumably 
inKyd's Hamlet, the obstacles the hero must overcome 
were objective, — he could not safely attack the King 
because he was 'guarded.' His scheme of feigning 
madness is therefore not purposeless, because be was 
an object of suspicion. Shakespeare's Flamlet is, how- 
ever, in no immediate danger until he himself arousea 
the suspicion of the iCing. Yet as soon aa he has re- 
ceived the disclosure of the ghost he administers to the 
guardsmen a solemn oath : — 

Here, eta before, never, so help you merpy, 

How strange or odd aoe'er I bear myself. 

As I perchance hereafter ah^ll think meet 

To put an antic diapoaition on, 

That you, at such times seeing me, never shall, . . . 
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[ByJ such ambigaooEi giriog oat, to note 
That yau. know aught of me. 

As Professor Lewis justly says, ' To present him as 
resolving on the pretecBe (a totally unnecesgaty one) in 
the white heat of his first wrath and vindictiveness is very 
doubtful psychology.' The words, therefore, he thinks, 
are a part of the old play left in the new one. But 
eandot we regard the words as a survival as words, but 
not in the olJ sense? Hamlet is in such a conditioQ 
tliat he cannot be held strictly responsible for what he 
says. Why should there not drift through liis mind 
the idea, ' This is going to be too much for me. I mast 
let myself go occasionally as I did a moment ago. I 
must tell loy friends not to notice my behavior.' So 
that the words are not the formation of a definite plan, 
but s.n apology in advance for what seemed to the 
speaker inevitable. 

In the German play Hamlet ia sihont to disclose to 
Horatio and Fraueisco the message of the ghost, and 
desists and reqtiests secrecy because he thinks that the 
underground words of the ghost indicate displeasure. 
He tells Horatio what the ghost said as soon as F^ran- 
cisco has gone. In the Shakespeare play Hamlet of his 
own motion insists on non-disclosure, even of the fact 
that the guartlsmen have seen the ghost. This injunc- 
tion is quite as foolish as his decision to f &ign maduess. 
He might reasonably have eonfided in Horatio. Kyd 
invented the ghost and the underground echo, * Swear.* 
It would be rather derogntory to Shakespeare to say 
that he retained the underground business on account 
of the excellent theatrical effect, leaving the request 
for secrecy apparently motiveless, and it is certainly as 
much so as the request to his friends not to notice hia 
future antics. It is better to say that both requests are 
indications of a perturbed mind, no less so than his * wild 
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atid whirling words," which cause Horatio to forg'et for 
the moment the reapect due to hia prince.' 

Professor Lewis i3 of the opinion that there is no- 
thing to indicate that Shakespeare ever read the Hamlet 
story in the French of Betleforest or in the English 
translation ; or, in other words, that the missing play 
by Kyd alone furoiahed the snggestioDs of incident aad 
character worked up into Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 
But there is one plot-element in the crude medieval 
novel as translated by the Frenchman which is almost 
entirely obliterated in the German play. It was there" 
fore presumably not naed by Kyd, a supposition made 
more likely by the fact that it furnishes a psychic mo- 
tive altogether too profound for any one but the master, 
who was attracted by its very profundity. The central 
figure of the Ift/stone ofHamhht ia a Scandinavian boy 
prince, in a hostile court, bent on revenge for the mur^ 
der of hi» father, feigning- madness for his own safety, 
and in the end accolnplishiag his object and recovering 
the crown of Denmark for himself. It is simply a story 
of successful revenge. But thia youth ia possessed by 
the Teutonic race-horror of the crime of adultery, and 
rebukes bis mother in au interview strictly parallel to 
that in which Hamlet so bitterly upbraids Queen Ger- 
trude. In the German play this boy appears as a, young 
prince, and is informed of the murder and his mother's 
guilt by his father's ghost. The originals of all Shake- 
Bpeare's character- group surround him,- — pale ghosts 
of Polonius, Horacioj Oaric, and the rest. His m.iud is 

^ It might be suggested as a rocitive for secrecy on Uttnilet'A 
part tliEit he feiired that if anything^ caniB out it; would reflect on 
bis mother. The gtiiogt hUows a ahivalroiis dflsire to shield the 
womnn, nnd e<iijnins hiis son not to ' contrive against his motlicr 
ai9g]jt.' Jitdging fi-om the fourth scene of the third act, Hnmlct 
for two BJontha beliiaverl ihut hJl wiotber w^s \mvy to th« murder. 
Heuce p05»tbly bis aerrouB dread of publicity. 
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fuH of desire for reveng-e^ and he alludes to his mother's 
sbame as a aecoudary luatter. The natural conclusion is 
that Kjd made the boy a young man and regarded tlie 
plot simply as a story of revenge. In Shakespeare's 
mind the figure of a joun^ prioce, eompotuided of in- 
tellect and emotion, the flower of Elizabethan society, 
having in bis heart tlie tQeradicable race-instiDcfc for 
female purity, coining audi^enly into contact with the 
wickedness, stupidity, and selfishness of the conven* 
tional world, and absolutely solitary till he iiods one 
friend, was slowly developed. He portrayed such a 
man, and the conception has made a great impression 
on other people eTer since. He did not build on the old 
foundations, though he used much of the old material. 
The revenge motive is obscured in tbe artist's mind by 
the terrible situation of the youQg man after the di&cloa- 
nra of the ghost, — a situation almost as awful as that 
of CEdlpus, — and is thrust to the background, whence 
it emerges from time to time when Hamlet pulls him- 
self together, but it never remains long enough to be 
operative. Tbe terrible mystery of human wickedness 
and guilt in one from whom he drew his life prostrated 
the young man's soul with the sharp anguish of pity 
aad abame known only to the heroic. He is too well baU 
anced to be driven crazy and hill both mother and uncle, 
but is in a position that would render any one else in- 
sane. When the ghost tells him to ' revenge his foul 
and most unnatural murder,' Hamlet replies : — 

Haste me to know't — [that isn tell me who it was] that I, 

vrith wings as awift 
As meilitation or the Ihoughta of love, 
May sweep to my revenge, 

The ghost then informs him that his uncle was the 
criminal, and, bad he stopped there, Claudius would have 
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been dead liefore daybreak ; but he goet on to explain 
the manner of his taking off, and also — what seems 
sfcraoge in a father — to tell h\» son that his mother 
was an adulteress. He enjoins his son not to punish the 
woman, and bids him 'remember me.' Hamlet, on the 
departure of the ghost, bursts out in the magnificent 
invocatioo to earth and heaven and helL Conscious 
that this experience must determine his life, he vows 
that ' thy commandment all alone shall live witliin the 
booh and volume of my brain.' Then, coming back to 
actualities, he cries with an exceeding bitter ery,first: — 

O mast pernicious woman f 
and then — 

O Tillaiii, TillaJn^ smiling, damned villain! 

Standing there with the ruins of the moral world 
about his feet, what is duty, what is revenge? That 
which sustains both, relation to the outer world, to other 
people, has disappeared ; for the moment he \% od one 
side and the rest of the world on the other, there is no 
reciprocity between him and living men. 

The conception of a man paralyzed by elemental 
shame is of course Shakespeare's, and it would ^eem that 
be must have got the hint from Belleforest, not from 
Kyd, and strengthened the paralyzing force by letting 
the son think his mother privy to the mnrder. The source 
is of little oonaequence, for the development goes far 
beyond the gerrar All of Shakespeare's heroes possess 
a strong, normal subconscious life — they belong to the 
human family. When emotion wells up from the depths 
it does not always result iu rational thinking. Grief 
sometimes intermittently and temporarily paralyzes the 
thinking apparatus, and relief is fonml in spasmodic, 
irregular, and irrational action, Hamlet's emotional 
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disturbance is far more profound and lasting than any 
grief can create. The form in which it ma.aiie&is itself 
is peculiar to him aa an indiTidual, its intensity is de- 
termined by the (act that be h a typical human being. 
The primitive instincts on wbicb the evolution of society 
rests have not been obliterated in him by cynicism or 
experience in a conservative, comm&rcial world ; though 
a prince, he la still a Dtao. 

Froft;s.4or Lewis poiiiCs out in his first chapter tbe 
futility of the ' Coleridgean theory' that Hamlet was a 
'man of wide and keen intellectual powers, but feeble 
will.' This theory hardly needs refutiog nowadays, any 
more than does the theory that Bamlet waa insane. ' The 
general gender bear him great love,* and the g^eneral 
gender are never intereated in a dead man or an insane 
man. So they soon forget the tragic heroes of other 
dramatists, who are usually insane or dead, or in some 
intermediate state, and accept Handct as a- brother of 
the human race.'' 

) It is impossible for a writ^i of fiction to avoid discKpanoieA 
in relating puri^llel series of eventa. Shakcspenre is as accurate 
as any povcliat csn be in tiikin^ accMiiint ol the lapse of time» bbC 
he BoroetLiiieB' fails. Tlie play of Ilamlei uc'Citpies, from the deA.tti 
of tbe fnther to tliut of tlie son, four montbs pliis tlie time from 
tbe preientatiim of the ^Mona€-Trftp' to the fiiia.1 >?at^trophe, for 
Ophelia says lit the play^ ' It is twice two mnntlis ' aince jour father 
died. She must be tn.keii au pted He ia lettre, fur she la preciselj- one 
of tlioae limited intellects who %re pxaut in the matter of dates. 
The intcrvicir with the Queen-Tnotber anti the death of PuIq- 
QiUS tiUcO place !inrnedi&t«ty aft&r. Tbe fkrrflat and de^portatioa 
of Htinilet follow bard upon, — aajnext day. Tbe piratea attaclced 
tbe ship 'ere we were two ilajs old at aea.' An indefinite time 
must bo allowed for tbe retnra of Hamlet, because when he arrived 
Laertes was already iu Elsinore, baring been recalled from PiLri*, 
01 orertakcn on bta ivay, by tbe Qewa of the death of hia father. 
The fencing inatuh is at once arranged for, as soon aa Hamlet 
bad met Horatio, passed by tlie cburobyard, and entered tbe 
caatle. It taJtea place tu th& hall. Immediately oa the fatal end- 
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The latest work in Stakes pearean criticiiiui (1607) 
13 Professor Waiter Raleig-h's Shakespeare^ one of the 

iiigFortinbra&appejirs, baring been auccessfiil in Lia Polnck wum, 
&tid tli^ auibassadorB from Ciigland enter. lu the interim, tb^rq- 
fure, B, £iiip had finiehed the ro;a.ge to Ilnglaud and returned to 
Denmark, and Furtiiibras had completed a. campaign. Hat if we 
allow a oQiiaiderftble time iot HftQilet'a abseiice, — tlie pirates 
may hAVB ^Et bitn (Lshore at &oini! distance from Elainore, a part 
tbe^ would naLurAllj' shuiir or he mnj have remained in hiding, — 
the interval may have been tang £n>aiig;lii to allow for the return 
of the ship from England. The time after the representation nf the 
' Mouse- Trap ' ia, tbiSrefore, indefinite, hut uot so long that Ophe- 
lia's flowers conld not be atill in bloam. The four months before 
that preseot one discrepancy. Hamlet says at the opening of the 
play tbat his father was not two months dead, and that the we'd- 
diuv followed the funeral within a month. IF we call the interval 
hbtweeu the murder and the official auiiou.iie>emeut of the marriage 
with which the second scene opens, six weeks, th» liodr lay in 
state three weeks, giving time tor Laertes and Horatio to be 
recalled to the «flicial funeral. Tbe only olijection to this is that 
Horatio would probably have seen Hamlet iu the three weeks 
between tlie funeral and the wedding. Hamlet, therefore, moped 
in the palafe for two months and a halt' before he got up the 
' Moiise-Tcftp.'' This maizes up Ophelia's ' twice two ' mO'Utha since 
hie father died. 

For tbe time of year wo moflt work the other way^ h&ginning 
with the Diurder. Snftke^s do not emerge from their Llbematipq 
mach before the first of April, and Claiidiua wna altogether too 
aeute a man to start tbe rumor tbat the King was stung by a ser- 
pent at a period when erery peasant would know tbat snakes are 
aa hartnlesB as walki ng-Bticks, Nor would even a hardy warrior 
King b& likciy to sleep in the aft^ruoou in an open pitvilion 
Ac^cessible to snalces mach before May-dny, nay April 15, This 
would bring the ghost acena about June 15, a dHt* which har- 
monlliea all the conditions but one. The night Is fividetitly short, 
for the ghost leaves at one o'clock^ and Horatio notices that the 
stiD ia about to rise after be tiiid the giinrdsmen have discussed 
the situation. The sun lisea at half-past three; on June 15 in 
soutbern England flud at twenty minutea past two m KIsinore. 
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series of English Men of Letters., which have so amply 
illustrated the wealth of contemporary England in men 

June 15 is a little early for glowworms, but the discrepancy is 
slight. But next nigbt at twelve Hamlet says, <Tbe air bites 
shrewdly, it is very cold.' Horatio replies, 'It is a nipping and 
an eager air.' That would not apply at all to the damp chill of a 
summer midnight, even supposing that the young raen were cold 
with apprehension. It means frost, or at least a temperatnre in 
which glowworms would have permanently ' paled ' their * inef- 
fectual fires.' Again, the night before Horatio speaks of the dew. 
He may mean dampness, bat even so, it is incompatible with a 
'nipping air.' , 

If the murder is dated April 15, the * Mouse-Trap ' was pre- 
sented August 15. Ophelia's death would then occur early in Sep- 
tember, and the flowers she presents, though some are out of 
season, may reasonably be accepted as possible. But there is very 
little time allowed for the ship to return from England or the 
energetic Fortinbras to finish his war. Three weeks at least is 
necessary. 

Slight discrepancies can he found in Thackeray, Fielding, Trol- 
lope, and others. The events iu Hamlet bang together remarkably. 
Shakespeare's time-scheme is much more out of order in Othello, 
bnt we do not notice it in reading because the total impression 
is of things hiippening in sequence. Irregularities in the time- 
scheme are of course much less important than those pointed out 
by Professor Lewis, and very likely arose from the same cause. 
It is impossible to make the details in fiction fit together as they 
do in real life. In real life Fortinbras would not have disem- 
barked bis ' lawless resolutes ' on an island and marched across 
merely to take ship on the other side. Apparently, Shakespeare 
did not know that Elsinore was on an island. Again, a June night 
at P-lsinore is all twilight, and no star could be said to ' illume 
that part of heaven where now it burns.' Arcturus himself, if 
visil)Ie, would be but the faintest twinkle. 

Another point which may be regarded as a legacy from the 
Kyd play is the anomalous position of Hamlet at the Danish cap- 
ital. He has his own suite in the palace, though he is 'most dreadfully 
attended.* He is the heir-apparent in acivilized conrt, but he is an 
heir-apparent without aparty, a state of affairs unknown in Knglish 
history. He is a cultured and attractive young mau of thirty 
with no personal friends but one, whom he attaches to himself 
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of culture and scholarship. Two hiiudredl and thirty- 
seven pages is scanty room in ivbicb to display the 

after the play Ijegiaa, — a atute of affairs impoflsihJe at ajiy courtj 
where tliere would c&rtamly be some men like Kent, Edgar, Mao- 
duJT, mid Leniiok. The court in the BellefoFest story ia mediieval 
and the prince ia a helpless hay, bo lii» haoltition is less iiDiiiitiira), 
We ttiighe aaj, then, that Hamlet'? positioQ ia a survival from the 
old play, but a more resLSOEiable point of view is takoii wben we say 
tbat the play is a. poem, no matter what scrap of the older story 
clings to tt. Thus th^ Danish court ia not a real court made up of 
avarag'a liumaa beings, but a poetic preaentatian of ' this pi'eaecit 
evil world' — that is, the evil part of it- It Ib a coiirt modt: up 
ezclusirelyofselfisbiiadifieceiit, stupid, and unsympatbe tic people, 
and Hsmlct ia tlie good man, solitary and bewildei«di uojnltig to 
comprehend biti moral isolation, an isolation impoEslble in real lifei 
but made complete in the play for the sake of poetic emphasis. 
Thu caaes of pai'tial isolatioa we sotnetiines see in real life are 
hardly less pathetic, but for dramatic effect Hamlet's moral aoli- 
titde must he complete, with the relief of only aaa aound-Lcai'ted 
but limited friend. 

The position that Hamlet's conduct is partly dite to shock at 
the second part of the ghost's diseloaure do&a not U&seD the diffi- 
culty of com preb ending bis uoiqne and high-strung character. The 
play turns on a psychological problem; how will a sbocking and 
shameful diseloanre respecting a loved mother affect a iua.n of 
highly moral uatnre And reBned temperament already in a condi- 
tion of melaitcholy ? Shitkespearre says that it paralyzed him for 
two months^ during; which he refrained from * all custom of exer^ 
cises ' and remained in atiipelied inaction. At the end of the period 
he endeavor.'; to see the girl he had loved (not very profoundly, it 
is trne). When he looks at her ho seea, ones fur all, the hopelcsa- 
liPBa of any sympathy. He b&B recovered tone pfttliaUy, and wgI- 
comes his eolleg'e friends warmly and frauhly, though he is still 
in a highly nervous and irritable state, to which irony gives aorae 
relief. He is rather unreasonably hurt when be diacovers that it 
is nut A 'free visitation,' hut that the young men have been 'sent 
For.' He describes his condition in beautiful and touching words, 
but, etraugely enong-h, he ia not irritated wben they, ntterly unable 
to eompreliend him, respond withvaounus grins^ hut takes np the 
news of the adveut of the players with eigernesa, almost entbii- 
slasm. These young man have been terribly abuaed by critics, but 
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views of so capable a critic as the author, and in oon< 
sequeace the book has in places the effect of too great 

they are simply ordiHary, harmless persons,^ — finely developed 
Bpecinietis of the genus bore. Their (!oiitrast to Hamlet is so 
great tfaa.C as we luve bim we iustiucLively bate thera, wbicb i^ 
hardly fair to the great body of the hiini)i.D rcice. Tbeu Hamlet 
takes u[> the id«a a( tbe ' MouAe-Trap,' not without jtiatLficstion, 
for he may reEisonably have felt that there was a bare poBsibility 
that he vaa mLstaken. If ire talk aboat Hamlet as n reaJ luaa we 
cciiiiiot regard the:ghust as a veritable ^host, bat only as a poetieal 
and highly effective theatrical device for presenting the effect of 
fluspioiun ripiiiiing- ittto <ioavlctLun but citHing for proof. Ukm- 
let'a nervous tension is very marked wlifo hia device is EuecussfnL 
This IS, however, no more eTidence of insanity than atumblbg 
after violent exercise is evidence of drunkenness, liia reluctance 
to kill his uncle in aanctiLary is natural 0Doug:h for u. eeveuteentb- 
ceatury man. Hi» epasinoJic mucder of Folonlua Is very unfor- 
tuuate, for from that time till he returns to £laiDore Hamlet is 
under srreat. His return to the castle 13 an act of tlie highest 
courage. Hi& conduct at Ophelia's grave is due to a nervous break- 
down, perilously neariusaiiity. Hia willingneBS toplay the 'friendly 
WBgei ' is the siipcemest folly, for he had the King's eamniissioQ 
in his pocket, and could easily have raised a party a^'ninst him. 
But inipulaive, bigh-tttrnng m^n du net and talk impohively. 

Hamlet was, of oourse, never the mau to form a. privptica.1 plan, 
looking to all detnils and thinking of nothing else till it was exe- 
cuted. He ss far too much given tn abstracting particulars aud eon- 
aidering bow they fit into the general plan of the universe, — ho 
ia far too much of a poet, But he 19 a man of so much gen&tHl 
intelbgeuceand so entirely destitute of physical fear that, had the 
sacred duty of revenge been laid on him when he was iu normal 
p9yi;hical eoDdition, it la impossible to believe he would not hAve 
carried it out. What prevented him eicept hh mental angTiiBh? 
Whut caused that stunned, inert mcntaS condition for two months^ 
followed by spasms of semi-bjaterioal raving alternating with 
moody inaction, escept tha double conviction of his father's mur- 
der and his tuotber'a shaiue ? And tbe la&t wns by far the mora 
potent. In the tragedy of Hamlet effect follows cnuae, but the 
effects nre complicated and remote phenomena of hnman nn- 
tnre, and the cause is the diEtressing nature of the condilions 
confronting a uuicjue eharaeter — ^uui(^uo in degree, not in kind. 
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condensation and of a construction limited by necesaitjr 
aod unjust to the author's mastery of hia theme. The 
style is brilliant, without aoy appearance of conscious 
effort. The nuiuerous quotations worked into the page, 
many of them without quotation marka, testify to tha 
writer's familiarity with the text, and witness to the 
fact that a line apposite to the expreGsion of every 
shade of thought can be found somewhere in the plays. 
The first chapter is entitled ' ShakespearCt* and has 
to do primarily with his character as artist. Of Shake- 
speare the man we have little but neg.ative hnowletlge, 
indeed, we koow nothing of him as a living and com- 

In all the tragedies the expcirienoes nre suhtly filttcd to the 
charact&r that undergoes tJniem, so tnuah eo that w«i'e the clmrac- 
t«rs IB t ere hanged there would he uo tragedy. In Hamlet, not ucily 
is the centra.! character a vary compltcatec) ftQ() elugtre one, but 
the esperieQce.'s catinot he related to anything' that we or any of 
our friends havp umlergone or thnt we have read of in anotliep 
book. Hence the great difBt^nlty in ansl^zuig' his motives la luck 
of any saSicieDt acmlogies in experieiico, thuugli we aie CDnseioua 
of the futi^datsental truth of the tiagic action. 

Ftouxrs distrihited hj OpJidia 

Rosemnry blosaomB in July aud August. 

PaTisies " " May, but later when cultiTated. 

Fennel " " iTuly and early August. 

Columhine " "' June. 

Rue " " June to Septenib&r. 

Daisies (some Tacktlea) lilo5aoni all the seaaon. 

F^owera in ier gm-lands 

Comflowera blosaam iu May and June, 

Ni^ttlea (fiome varieties) blosaom sli the sunmier. 

Daisies " " " " " 

Long Purples hloBsom in May and Jiinet 

Borne of tha above might have been dried tierbe, but their 
average time of flowering is near enough to Angiiat or early SejH 
tember for a dramatist, thougii not for a botanist. 
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buitoiuble spirit. Of Stofcespeare the artist, critictsm 
bu r«Teal«^ a gi*™* '^^^ ^^ know the man was suo- 
c^ssfoi in affain. From this we can gath«r that he was 
destiCnte of tbe improvident, impatient) and self^indul- 
geat t«mp«r whieh we know prevents tJirift. He cer- 
taiolj watilestiCiite of Uie qualities which make eDemies^ 
for, had ba been arrogant, opinioDated, and selfish, 
Bonie recDrd of qnarreU resolting from 5Doh qualitfes 
would sardv haTe surrired. We are sure that be was 
not posttivelj had, bat we are not siue that be was 
positirelj good. Now a man mav be a ^reat poet and 
jet be a person of little positive force either for good 
or enl, mod he raay be a fine artist and yet at the bot- 
tom not at all an estimable petson. Professor Raleigh 

No dramatist can create lire characters save by beqneath- 
ing tlie best of himself to tlte children of his art, scattering 
among thena a largess of his owe qoalities: giving, it niAy 
be, to one, hb wit ; to anotber, hia philosopbic doubt ; to 
anotlier, his lore of actioo : to anotber, the fiimpUcitjr and 
eoDstatiey that he fioda deep ia hh own natore. 

With this DO one can find fatilt, bnt it appliea to 
Shakeapeare the craftsman and artist, and not to 
Shakespeare the man. Professor Raleigh may mske 
the distinction in his mind, but he does not make it 
clear. Is it not time that we acknowledge once for 
all that, while we may learn a great deal as to bow 
the writer of the plaV& reacted ima^inatirely on what 
he learned from observation or from books, we know 
and can learn nothing positively about the way in 
which he reacted habitnally on the everyday world in 
bis daily speech and eondiict? He may have been reti* 
cent or effusive, selfish or generous, dictatorial or 
yielding, possessed, indeed, of any qualities except those 
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which render fruitless great mental powers. lie wa3 
isdustrious and self-cootrolkd within the limits necea- 
sary to worldly success. Can we go much further? At 
aJl events, when Professor Ealeigh goes on to builtl up 
a peraonallty for Shakespeare's father he is careful to 
say, ' The bare facts, so far aa they lend themselvea 
to portraiture, seejn. to svppfi/ s^igfjrsiiona for the pic- 
ture of an energetic, pragmatic, sanguine, frothy man, 
who was always restlessly scheiTiing and could not 
make good his gains. We guena him to have been of 
a mercurial temperament, and are not surprised to 
find that he was a lover of dramatic shows.' This con- 
jecture gives life and aDimation to the page, aod is 
frankly stated as conjecture. The further conjecture, 
that the poet'a aristocratic descent on his mother's side 
may have been not without eiTect In making him ap- 
preciative of the character and bearing of high-born 
ladies, has at leaat a plausible baMs. ^Nothing affects 
the character of an imaginative child more than the 
tr&dltion of well-born anuestors. The author, in the 
aex.t chapter of his delightful hook, shows himself 
well aware of the danger of assuming a theory and 
then interpreting the facts in its support. Hia theory 
is : -^ 

A new type of character oieeta ne in these playe {The TerOf 
pest ^nA Winter's TaJe) ; a girl innocent, frank, dutiful, and 
wise, cherished atid watched over by her devoted father. Or 
restored to In'm after long eejiaratlon. It is impossible to 
escape the tliought that we are indebted to Judith Shake- 
speare for something of the beauty and eiEtijAi^ity which 
appeSir in Miranda and Ferdita, and in the earlier sketch of 
Marina. 

A touching and interesting and suggestive picture 
that brings Shakespeare close to our sympathy, but the 
author hastena to add : — 
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These speculalioDS may easily be carried too fax; and they 
briag- with tliem this danger, that prosaic minds take tLem for 
a key to the plays and translate llie most exquisite works of 
imagination into dull chronicles and goBsi|)« PerLaps are da 
best to abide tiy tlin bare facts, and tlie atraightforward taXa 
they teU. 

The third chapter, headed * BooIe& and Poetry,' con- 
siders the books Shakespeare might have read and tLos« 
be evidently did read. It recapitulates the literature of 
the day, and makes a vivid — Professor Raleigh always 
succeeds in oiaking hia descriptions Hviug^ picture of 
the conditions of the time. He points out Low ' rich ' 
the plaja are in the 'floating debris of popular litera- 
ture, — scraps and tags and broken ends of a whole 
world of SQng3 and ballads and romances and proverbs. 
Few of his contemporaries can match him in the wealth 
that be caught out of the air or picked up by the road- 
side.^ In considering the sonnets he inclines to the idea 
that they (some of them ?) 'express his own feelings in 
hia own person' and 'are not merely poetie exercises.' 
' The situations Bhadowed are 11 u like the conventional 
situations described by the tribe of sonneteers, as the 
bard-fonght issues of a law-conrt are ^mlike the formal 
debates of the courts of love.' That is to say, the feeling 
ia ao intense that it could have been aroused only by 
imagination working on a real and remembered situa- 
tion. This is the omx of the question, and imaginative 
people — tba only ones entitled to judge^ — will agree 
with him. 

The next chapter is on the development of the tbeatre 
and of Shakespeare's plays. As !t contains but thirty 
pages* no systematic treatment is possible, but the 
author touches lightly and always originally on many 
topics. He points out that the seenic illusion is produced 
by poetic description. In Aa Vou Like Jtt be says 'a 
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minute examination of the play has given a curious 
result, Tbe words **flowBr" and "leaf" do not occur. 
The oak is the only tree.' Doubtless the effect is pro- 
duced, first by the words of Charles the Wrestler: — 

They say he is. already id the Forest of Arden, and a many 
merry men with him ; and there they live like the. old Robin 
Hood of England : they say^ many young men flock to him 
every day, and fleet the time carelessly, as they did in the 
golden world. 

This at once rouses the boy in every one o£ the au- 
dience. Who is there that tloea not long to be with tha 
old Ehike and ^fieet the time carelessly 'P Then the 
lyriea heighten the illusion, and we are perfectly willing 
to admit that * under the greenwood tree' ^this life h 
most jolly.' Tbe effect ia produced by two or three 
touches of poetry, as Professor Haleigh says. But he is 
not quite exact in saying ^ the oak is tbe only tree,' 
Eosalind finds some rersea on a 'palm tree,' and if 
'hawthornea and brambles' and a 'rank of osiers' do 
not riae above the dignity of shrubs, at all events tho 
cote whioh the cousins buy ' right sodainly ' and without 
any fuss over conveyancing or searches of title, ig 
' fenced about with oHve trees.* But this has no bear- 
ing on the truth that the sylvan atmosphere is created 
by a Tery few poetic touches, and by the consistency 
of the whole with ' losing and neglecting the creeping 
hours of time' under the shade of melancholy boughs, 
where, — 

*Ti9 but on hour ago since it was nine, 

And after one hour more 't wiU be eleven. 

The nest chapter, ' Story and Character,' or Shahe- 
Eipeare's materials and how he handled them, is much 
the longest, occupying, indeed^ more than one third of 
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the book. It, too, is full of brilliant appreciations ei- 
preaaed in fitriking language. He takes a different viev 
from most modern critJitis when he says: — 

At ttm point of the pl&y (th^ opening) improbability is of 
no account: the intelligent reader will accept tiie sittiation as 
& gift, and will become alert and critical only when the next 
step ia taken and he is asked to concede th* truth of the argu- 
ment — g^iven these persona in thid situation, auch and aneh 
events ^iU follow. 

Before appealing- to the sjtttpiithiea and judgment of his 
audience he has to auquatnt them with the eituation. UntU 
the situation ia created he cannot get to wotk on hia chai> 
actera. 

It is true that in some of the plays the situation is 
developed earlj ; in Lear in the first and second scenoa 
and in Hamlet in the first act, but in Othello and in 
As You Like It, for esample» the first af:t puts us in 
pogeeasion of the aurroundinga but not the situation. 
Id eTery case the characters are made interesting' at 
once. The 'situation' in the first case isahig-h-spiritett 
husband 'wrought * and 'perplexed in the extreme ' by 
inainuattons against his young wife, who has left home 
and kindred for him ; In the second it is two girls, one 
of them masquerading as a boy, running away from 
home, united by a genuine friendship, and finding the 
lover of one of them in the Forest of Ardeo. In 
neither ia the situation created till the characters have 
made a definite impression on the audience, and not till 
the second act. Othello is never greater or Desd&mona 
more attractive than before they leave Venice, and the 
Varied tiharm of the two cousins is displayed in the 
court of Duke Frederick as irresistibly as in the cots 
'at the tuft of olives.* 

He is wide of the mark, too, when he says that ' tbe 
King in Haml&t is little better than a man of straw/ 
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aad that ' we see him through Hamlet's eyes,' The 
scoundrel is solidly drawn, and any one U to be con- 
gratidated who haB not had the reality of this one of 
ShakespeaiVa porttaits forced on him by personal con- 
tact with some Terhoae, rhetorical hypocrite, given over 
to senaual pleasures, and entirely uuconscious of the 
wickedness of his acts till there ia irciminent Janger of 
exposure. If we ' see him throuy;h Handefs oyea ' (and 
Horatio's, too) we see him as he is, for the di^ithisioned 
Hamlet looks — perhaps too deeply for hia own good — 
into reality. The world is apt to accept fatuonsly the 
judgments of Polonius and Rosenorantz and Guilden- 
Btera and the Queen and Osric, the shallow judgnieDts 
of the eonventioual majority. 

The chapter is, however, full of epigrammatio truth. 
It is true that Shakespeare is 'curiously impatient of 
dullness aod that he pays scant re^fard and does no 
justice to men of slow wit,' and in this he differs from 
Chaucer or Goldsmith or Addtaon. Stupidity is made 
absurd, As if ho had a rooted contempt for the non-in- 
tellectual. The fool in Lt^nr may be an exception, but 
Horatio, sometimes spoken of as non-intellectual, which 
he is in a limited sense, is a man of ability. The author 
points out the underlying family resemblance in Shake- 
speare's women, — a resemblance compatibJe with great 
variety of character. ' They are almost all practical, 
impatient of mere words, cle-ar-slgbted as to ends and 
means.' They do not accept the premises to deny the 
conclusion, or * decorate the inevitable with imaginative 
landings.' This may be a feminino charaeteriatic, but 
ia it not true of Shakespeare's women, with the possible 
exception of Ophelia and Gertrude? They look reso- 
lutely at facts with entire absence of what we are accus- 
tomed to call feminine perversion of Ingic. But they 
are femluiiie enough in their instinctive perception of 
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the motires of others. There is a part of their minda 
in which Beatrice, Imogen, Viola, Cordelia, and Rosa- 
liud are listers, and, honible as it may sounds Ludy 
Macbeth, Goneri), and Kegan zve of the same fam- 
ily. Not one ia affected. 

The las^t chapter is largely taken up with a discussion 
of Shakespeare's language and stylt;, which seems 
rather out of place, though wa could have wished it 
longer. The book is madg up of fragmentary interpre- 
tations of the plays looked at under certain aspects 
by a lirilliant writer. Tlie coDciitions were eueh that it 
could uot be exhaustive of any one topic, but it is be* 
yond question vivid, original, and interesting. 

CONCLDSION 

Several of the less important criticisms of Shake- 
speare have not been mentioned, though in nearly all 
of them can be found valuable hints or brilliant appre- 
ciations. The eaaays in the periodical press are number- 
leag, and to refer to them, however briefly* would make 
a book encyclopiedie in character and more than en- 
cyclopgedic in Tolume. The general object of this book 
as stated in the introduction was to epitomize the critics 
who initiated or emphasized advanuing points of Tiew 
and a more philosophic insight. Though it cannot be 
aald that there haa been from tlie beginning a steady 
progress towards an intelligent and adequate conception 
of the plays, for the habits of thought of one genera- 
tion may easily be more conservative than those of 
their predecessors, the advance from Ben Jouson to 
Professor Bradley ia as marked as iu any other depart- 
ment of human thought in the same interval, not ex- 
cepting natural science or religions philosophy. When 
the playg were first printed the qualities that most 
attracted admiration were the atory, the wit, the elo- 
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quence^ the masic, and the phrasing, all largely quali- 
ties of form^ though of form relnted to substiiuce. Ben 
JoBson'fl eulogy, as far as it passes from generalities 
to particulars^ dwells on the 'easy numbers,' ^the well- 
turned and true-filed lines ' : — 

The dressing of his lines, 
Which were bo richly spun and woven so fit. 

Even the writer of the verses in the Second Folio, 
who alludes so finely to the i-eality of Shakespeare'i 
kings, lays by far the more stress on the variety and 
beauty of his style, ^ the embroidered robe ' woTen by 
the musee. The repetition of the epithet ' sweet * or 
sumo equivalijnt ia mouotoiiious in the eeventeentb-cen- 
tury criticism. 

The spirit of the eighteenth century was so little akin 
to Shakespearean art that the critics of the age made 
no forward step. It was forii&d upon them by the ver- 
dict of the public that Shakespeare was interesting, and 
most of them felt the superficial beauties of the playa; 
but they considered him 'irregular,' and gravelydoubted 
whether they ought to approve of a pofct who disre- 
garded 'good taste' and poetic justice. It was plain 
to them that he would have been much improved by 
a. classical training, and tbey lacked thu ecthnsiastio 
love of artistic things which must lie behind rational 
criticism of an artist. So tbey confined theoi&elves to 
textual corrections, and tlioiight that a tragedy by Diy- 
den was more regular than one by Shakespeare, in 
which no doubt they were correct, for regularity means 
accordance with rules recognized by the critic. 

In the early nineteenth century, Coleridge, drawing 
his inspiration from Germany and gifted with the true 
criticd faculty, took a new standpoint. Ho insisted on 
Shakespeare's remarkable power of drawing characters ; 
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complex, interesting, and true to buman nature. He 
allowed that the poet was more than a Binger or a story- 
teller ; he was a.n interpreter whose creations bad a 

true correspondence to life. ' True to nature * illiil not 
lueau that the stage figure to which it was applied 
slionld reeaU oddities of manner or diction, but that it 
should be actuated by the unique complex of baliit and 
motive we call iddivubiality. The play itaelf was a unity, 
because it was held together by a rational perception 
o£ moral cause and effect and was written under the 
dominance of a single poetic mood* and not because 
the time of the action was consecutivii or the place un- 
changed. Tho romantic age thus contributed to a better 
understa.nding of the poet of a century earlier. Thia 
understanding has been greatly developed since, and 
the tendency is to analyze the great characters more 
fully and to find in the action a sound philosophical 
conception of life and to ace that the great elemental 
passions and affections, which are tlie basis of all mo- 
rality, underlies it. We find the plays correspond 
more closely to our philosophy of life as our philosophy 
comes to correspond more to reality. There has been 
no step backward, for when once the notion that the 
poet was an inspired savage, a great but irregular 
genius who would have been vastly improved by edu- 
cation, was eradicated, a juster estimate became tra- 
ditional. Now, every one can discern power of which 
Dr. Johnson was entirely ignorant and beauties to 
which he was blind. We see that Shakespeiire was a 
thinker, because we Icnow the difference between formal 
and instinctive thinking. The conception that Shake- 
speare ' held the mirror up to nature * at first covei-ed 
the idea that hia portraits were realistic and aniniated, 
and at once typical and individualistic. Now the word 
miiTor has come to have a wider significance, Tbe 
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correfipondence is found in the deptb of the reflectioD. 
Nature is not merely the human nature of men gathered 
in social groups, it ia the whole framework of things in 
wLitih man ia rooted. Lear and Mjicbetb are as natural 
As Benedick aud Faktaff, though the background of the 
last two is a social group, and of the others opposing 
forces whose conflict is in the moral world. 

This jiister and fuller comprehension of the poet 
of our rac3 has not resulted in blind worship. Shake- 
speare's faults- — -well analyzed and Bummed up by 
Professor Bradley — are frankly admitted. Professor 
Bradley regards as inartistic construction the intro- 
duction into a tragedy of matter which does not forward 
the development of the action nor accentuate the pre- 
sentation of character.^, as, for example, the long speech 
of tte player in Hamlet and the hero's discourse on the 
art of acting;. Tiiese, though interesting In themaetves, 
could be omitted without los& to the general interest. It 
must be remembered, however,, that an effeotiYe stage 
presentation compels, concentrated attention, and con- 
centrated attention must be relieved after a few mo- 
ments. Tbis relief can be obtained by consecutive 
scenes, in different moods, between different njetnbers 
of the character group, which forward the action but, 
by change and contrast, lessen the emotional tension in 
the audience, which is not one man but a group react- 
ing on itself- Absolute relaxation follows scenes which 
do not involve the relations of the characters at all, so 
that it may be good art to introduce such scenes in 
a tragedy. The trained athlete spars gracefully with 
relaxed muscles till the proper moment for violent 
exertion, otherwise hia strength would be prematurely 
exhausted. So the artist presenting an exciting story 
might be wearied and his audience become distracted 
if no breathing spells Were allowed. The fourth and 
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fifth acts of Othdlo BiistB.in emotion at a height, and 
for a time that nmkes it painful, as anyone must admit 
wHo remembers Salviui as Otbellu. And this is true, 
though the catastrophe is relieved and adorned by 
poetic diction more than in any other tragedy. 

Professor Bradley thinks, too, that the undeniable 
faults of construction, the impossibility of constructing 
a consistent time-schema in some of the plays, the 
oocasioual use of diction whiuh, if it does not deserve 
the epithet * bombastic/ is nevertheless more rhetorical 
than dramatic^ are the ' faults of a great but negligent 
artist,' i. e„ of one who did not fini,sh all parts of hh 
work with the eonacientious care of Milton or Tenuy- 
Hon. The soliloquies, too, are in some cases too evidently 
addressed to the audience, thus putting the player in 
an inartistic relation to them and taking him out of 
the character for the moment. These points cannot be 
controverted, though their force la miti^ted by the re- 
flection tbat the writer migbt have been pressed 60 
iiniah a play when not in the mood. 

The poor quality of Shakespeare's puna excited Dr. 
Johnson's wrath^ and arouses the contempt of the mod- 
ern reader. We become tired of the repetition of lie 
and lie, angel and angel, light and light, and the rest. 
We must rsmember, however, that the play on words 
had just been invented, and puns passed current which 
have now been permanently retired from circulation as 
contaiuing too large a percentage of cheap metal. Had 
Shakespeare lived in the golden age of the pun, it is not 
likely that he would have rivaled Thomas Hood, but 
his puns would have been at least as neat as those of 
Sheridan or Theodore Hook. His wit is o£ another and 
more refined kiud^ and tbe point that he was a poor 
punster is of infinitesimal significance. 

We are apt to judge the plays as if they were writ- 
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ten for a reading public. But they were written for the 
oompanj to present to an audience of men. Among^ 
them were some utiiveraity Eaeti more at less aLT|iiaintGd 
with the Latin classics or with the modern Italian 
literature, and a few writers and lawyers and courtiers, 
but these plays and some song's and bitllads were the 
only contact the g^reater part of the audience had with 
literary art. They had a general acquaintance with the 
names of the gods of Roman mythology, a slight tra- 
ditionary knowleda;e of history and of English folk- 
lore, and were aceustomed to stage representations. 
The readers, scholars, and dilettanti were too few to 
give a critical tone to the body of hearer.<i, who stood 
or sat in the daytime and in the open air instead of the 
close^ heated air of the modern theatre. Thla audiecce 
did not represent 'society,^ as the Jacobean audiences 
did and as modern andieneea do ; it reflected the na- 
tional temper, wliich was vigorous, elated, and mascu- 
line. Englishmen had just conquered Spain, they were 
ready to set sail on adventuroug voyages, determined 
to find the ' Northwest ' or the ' Southwest Passage,' — 
to achieve something romantically new. Tliey played 
grandly with life, — they goffered from no constitutional 
malady. They felt what Sir Thomas Browne calls 'the 
contempt of death from corporeal auinioaity,' ranch as 
our plainsmen did. They did not fear death less than 
we, -^ that is a matter of individual temperament, — 
but they were ranch less shocked by acenes of fatal vio- 
lence, by representations of slaughter. This audience 
had, of course, its efiFect on writer and players. Vio- 
lent deaths are freqaently represented on the stage, and 
the language ia aometimes coarse. The coward la always 
regarded with contempt, but not more than are the car- 
pet knight and the dilettante. The characters must 
be men and the passions those common to the humao 
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race. In comparison with Sliakespeare's, how pale, tiling 
unnatural, aod anaemic seem the heroes of Congrev«'& 
(Irainas when the stage had become fashionable and the 
audience sophisticated. Some of the characters of the 
driuna of the Restoration are brave, gallant^ aod witty, 
but tbey are not deeply rooted in human nature, be- 
cause the audience reaponded more readily to the con- 
scious and artilicial ideals of a ^jocial group than to the 
more general and itnconseiously held ideala of human- 
ity. For the same reason Shakespeare's epigrammatic 
lines have a quality of directness and force like folk 
epigrams or proverbs, and are quite unlike Bacon's 
apothegms. The obBcurity noticeable in his later work, 
especially in Winter's Tale and Cymhdine, disappears 
when the syntax is dfsen tangled. Then, if the sen- 
tences are read aloud aud the parentheses and ellipses 
are marked by the natural intonation, the meaning 
falls readily into the mind of a hearer. They were writ- 
ten to be delivered by a trained speaker to an audi>eDoe 
of men. 

The temper of the audience, then, accounts for what 
might seem faults or carelessness in the writer of the 
plays and for their virile, o[>en-air qualities, but not 
in the least for their poetry, nor their correspond- 
ence tfi a moral scheme of life. Some of the audi-j 
ence, it is ti-ue, may have been dimly eonscioua of thai 
solidity and truth of the revelation they witnessed 
with little thought beyond its amusing or exciting 
qualities. Criticism, intelligent examination and reflec- 
tion, baa brought out hidden elements and put the 
tragedies on a liig-her plane, possibly higher than their 
author ever imagined tbey would occupy. There are 
those who think that a purer, more natural pleasure is 
derived from reading the playa, independently of all 
that has been written on them, than comes from read- 
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ing tbem with some Iniowledge of what others have 
written about tliem. But such an independent readiag 
13 impossible, for now no an& can take them up with- 
out a conscious and aulit^onsciriHs knowledge of how 
they are regarded. It is the spirit in which criticiem is 
assimilated that countsj and the more we understand 
the intimate constitutioa of the ti-agedies^ the hig^her 
our estimate aud the more refined our pleasure. We 
may admire in a general way a range of moLintaina : 
the verdure of the slopes, the ahadows of the ravines, 
the suggested eternity of the hare heights. It la true 
that a microscopic study of the roeka may not make 
the range appear more beautiful, in fact, may divert 
attention from its magnitude and strength ; but when 
we learn that it is the mother range, an Archaean uplift, 
the result of cosmio forces working in the deptha of the 
planet, we regard it with a new interest that ap- 
proaches very eloae to reverence. The heights are not 
merely beautiful, they are from central depths. The 
great tragedies are greater when we find that they are 
grounded in the primal passions of humanity, that at 
the bottom they are Bimjvle and elemental and related 
to the constitution of things. Nor are their superficial 
beauties lessened, and even the scars on the surface 
come to have their significance, when we know that 
the plays are not merely Elizabethan literature, but an 
expression of humanity. Criticism, from Coleridge to 
Bradley, has established for us the literal truth of Ben 
Jonson's line : — - 

He was not of an age, bat for all time. 
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HalliweU-Philliprs. 16. 

Hamilton, Sir William, 179. 

Hamlet, extract, 6; dropped Une in, 
S; genesis of, 31; Lowell on, 309; 
reyiew of. Miles, 311 ; time-scheme, 
340; fencing bout, 340-341 ; without 
Hamlet, 349; supposed play by 
Kyd, 361 ; Genesis of, 351 ; German 
version, 3.tl; survival of features 
of old play in, 352; extract, Xi5; 
original element in, 357; revenge 
motive in, 358; tlm»-scheme in, 
360-3G2(note); king In, 370. 

Hamlet, analysis, Richardson, 146- 
4S; Coleridge, 173; An atole France, 
238; White, 2^; Swinburne, 26U; 
I>owdeii,274; insanity, 309; Lowell, 
309; Miles, 311; Bradley, 329-333; 
his physical strength, 341; his 
complexity, 348; Lewis, 352; a 
type, STd; character inexplicable, 
354;pos3iblen]otiveof, 357; reason 
for inaction, 327, 359; not Insane, 
860; explanation of conduct, 363 
(note); his college friends, 363 
inote); not executive, 364 (note); 
courage, 364 (note); nervous ten- 
sion, 364 (note). 

Ilanmer, Sir Thomas, 104. 

Hazlitt, William, vii. 168, 190; on 
Shakespeare's kings, 192; on Por- 
tia, on Coleridge, 19Q; on Scott, 195; 
on Midsummer Night's Dream, 
197; on The Tempest, 197; on Lear, 
198 ; his schoolboy, 201 (note) ; on 
Mrs. Siddons, 202. 

Heminge, 8, 346. 

Henry V, 324. 

Henry VIII, extract, *. 

Heroes and Hero Worship, 303. 



Herrick, 84. 
Hey wood, 17. 
History of Drama, 21, 
Histriomastix, 3 (note). 
Holinshed, 20. 
Hood, 376. 
Hook, 376. 
Hooker, 42. 

Horatio's oversight, 341. 
Hugo, Francois, 239. 
Hugo, Victor, 239. 
Hunter, Joseph, 206. 
Hurd, quotation, 212. 
Hystarie of Namtilet, 361. 

I. M. S., verses, 33. 
Iambic pentameter, 11. 
Ibsen, 230. 
Imitation, GO (note). 
Imogen, II, 149, 248. 
Ireland. 137. 
Isabella, 259. 

Jackson, 3, 137. 

James, verses, 33. 

James, William, 3G0. 

Jameson, Mrs., 242, on Besdemona, 
250 ; see Shakespeare, women of. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, viii, 1,4, 40; 
on criticism, 113; on unity, 120; 
on narration, 121; on change of 
place, 122; emendations, 123; edi- 
tion, 144; on Mrs. Montagu, 144; 
on Shakespeare's learning, 154. 

Jonson, Ben, verses, 28, 39. 

Juliet, 244. 

Jusserand, 239. 

X<^al£ und Liebe, 226. 
Keats, 44; extract. 
Kemp, 38, 3 (note). 
Kendrick, 125, 136. 
Kid, 17. 
Kingsley, 264. 
Kipling, 3T, 62. 

Knight's Cabinet Edition, x, 204. 
Kyd, 351 ; Invented ghost in Hamlet, 
356. 

Laertes, his treachery, 340, 341. 
Lamb, vii, IQS, 1S5; on acting, 188; 
on Lear, 187; on Mrs. Siddons, 189. 
Land or, 264. 
Latin, regard for, 25. 
Lee, Sidney, 17, 21, 83, 131, U2. 
Lemcke, 284. 
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Leasing, 210. 

Lewis, 3in. 

Literary Criticism, IB. 

Literary Remains, 160, ITS. 

Literary va. dramatic qnftUtlei, 188. 

Lonnsbury, T., x, Sf, 143, 237, 303. 

Ijove'a Labour's Loet, extract, 10; 

proportion of different lines, 12; 

stage direction in Collier's Folio, 

140. 
Lowell, 307, a06, 300. 

Ma^Oieth, 22fi, 22T, 228, 290, SCO. 
Macbeth, 68, 161, 179, 301, 220, 227, 

82S. 
Macbeth, Lady, 202, 24«. 
Malet, 99. 

Malone, 127, 133; his edition, 134. 
Harlo, 17. 

Measure/or Meamre, 2S9. 
Memorials of Shakespeare, 303. 
Merchant of Venice, 286. 
Heres, Francis. 24. 
Metrical tests, 300. 
Miles on Hamlet, 31L 
Milton, Jobn, 32, 40. 
Miranda, 248. 
MommBcn, 235. 
Montagu. Mrs., 142, 144. 
Montaigne, 305. 
Moor, the, and the wicked Ensign, 

279. 
Morgann, M.. on Falstaff, ICO. 
Moulton, K. G., 232. 
Mouse Trap, 361 (note). 

Nash, 17. 

Nature, false Idea of, 180. 

Nerissa, 174. 

Nineteenth-Century Commentators, 

203. 
North, 20, 
Novalia, 210. 

Object of book. 372. 

Ophelia, 171, 246; Coleridge on, 171 
Hazlitt on, 200; Jameson on, 246 
Dowden on, 275; her garlands, 340 
season of her flowers 365 (note). 

Order in which plays were written, 
!.■>. 

Origins of plots, 20. 

Osric, 2S7, 341, 

Othello, 250, 335; not a negro, 216, 
S75. 

OTerflow Terse, 11. 



PBgeant scenes, 8SS. 

PaUadis Tamia, M. 

Peel, 132. 

Pepys, Samuel, 27. 

FenUta,248. 

Pericles, 22. 

Plagiarism, 180-183. 

PUyer'8 Quarto, 3, 27. 

Plots, origin of, 20. 

Plutarch, 2a 

Poeties, 46. 

Poet-Lore, 1S2. 

Pope, Alexander, W, 86, 127; critt 

cism, S7, S3; emendations, SS-90; 

on doubtful plays, 91; on scene 

dlTlBlon, SO; on Sbakeepeare'g 

learning, 1S3. 
Portia, 67, 194, 2B7. 

PrepoeteroDS person, the, 68 (note). 
Pryiuie, 3 (note). 
FaQS,87S. 

Qoartos, 3, 27. 

Qneen, in BamUt, 173, 333, aB7. 

Quickly, Dame, 7. 

Rabelais, 263. 

Rachel, 67 (note). 

Racine, 57 (note), 144. 

Raleigh, ProfeBsor W., 861. 

Reed, Isaac, ISO, 137. 

Relief necessary after attention, 375. 

Representative Men, 30S. 

Rhyming lines, 12. 

Richardson, criticism, 146-148 

Ritson. 136. 

RiversUie Edition, 141. 

Robbers, The, 218. 

Robinson, H. C, 180. 

Romances, 824. 

Romantic drama, 167. 

Romantic morement, 166. 

Romanticism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, 107; of the Renaissance, 167. 

Romeo and Jvliet, SSB ; emendations, 
7, 141. 

Rosalind, 260, 343. ' 

Rowe. Nicholas, 27, 70, 78, 127; bis 
edition, 68; divides acts and 
scenes, 79; lite of Shakespeare, 83; 
emendations, 84; second edition, 
86; his personality, 86; on Shake- 
8p<?are*s learning, 1S3. 

Rymer, Thomas, 68, 66, 68. 

Rules, 45. 

Runaway's eyes, 7. 
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SalDtsbni?, 183. 

Salrtni, 375. 

Samson Agonietes, 42. 

Scherrer, 239. 

Scbiner, 213, 22S. 

Scblegel, Agustus, z, 44, 172, 179, 
214; parallelUmB with Coleridge, 
185; on Othello, 215; on unity, 216; 
OD dramatic cbaracters, 217; on 
Hamlet, 21S. 

Schmitt, 2ei. 

Scientific method, Ix. 

Seneca, 56. 

Seymour, 137. 

SbalccBpeare, Judith, 38T. 

Shalcespeare, William, acts and 
scenes divided, 79; auachronlsms, 
117 (note) ; as artist, 365 ; attitude 
to the rich, 287; toward religion, 
83; his audience, 377; blamed for 
want of dignity in kings. 55 ; books 
he read, 368; chance In tragedies, 
322; characters, 157, ITS, 296; com- 
mentators on, nineteenth-century, 
204-207; conception of fate, 309, 322 ; 
of tragic action, 322; considered 
irregular, vil ; how far a conscious 
artist, 327; Freytag, on construc- 
tion, 228; constructive power, 297; 
construction, 325; contradictions, 
828; critics, see criticism; daughter, 
his, 367; democracy, 2TG, 285; de- 
Tclopment, 344; disregard of me- 
trical rules, 12; of technical rules, 
45; of unity of time, 48; dream 
scenes, 31T; early position in lit- 
erary world, 43; editors, see Edi- 
tions; father, his, 367; tatilts of, 
143 ; female characters, see Women; 
ghosts, 316; gnomic passages, 329; 
heroes, his, 359; his introductions, 
Balelgh, 370; his language, 292; In- 
troduction of irrelevant matter, 
328-329; life of, in LA>ndon, 23, 
Rowe's, 83, Lee's, 301 ; learning, his, 
162; J.ove'9 Labour's Lost, might 
have rewritten, 14; man, as, 366; 
maternal descent, 357; metre, 
follows traditionary, 343; mixing 
comedy and tragedy, 65, 75; tragic 
motifs, 199; moral tone of plays, 
177; music, his, 287; musical qnali- 
ty of lines, 15; obscurity, 379; 
oversights in Hamlet, 362, see. note ; 
perception of race emotion, 291; 
plays adapted, 72, attractive on 



stage, 76, not to be acted, ise, acted 
inOermany, 209; plots, sources of, 
20; poems, 31; redundancy, 328; 
repetitions, 297; repntatlun, his, 
283. see Tolstoy; rhymes in plays, 
12; romanticism, 167; situations, 
his, 370, see Raleigh; skill, improv- 
ing, 343; short scenes, 327; solilo- 
quies, 328; sonnets, 32; spirits, 
belief in, 318; stage of bis day, 346 ; 
thinker, a, 374; translations, 201; 
unity, attains true tone, 61; unity 
of The Tempest, 63; verse form, 10- 
11; wrote for men, 378; women In 
plays, not appreciated, 67, 149, 164, 
170, in, 2^, 252; Mrs. Jameson on, 
371, 376. 

Shakespearean Lexicon, 261 ; Manu- 
al, 300; Society, new, 263; Society, 
German, 234. 

Shaw, 230. 

Shelley, 44, 353. 

Shellhig, 179. 

Sheridan, 876. 

Shirley, 39. 

Short lines, 11. 

Siddons, Sarali, 170, IS9; as Lady 
Macbeth, 202 

Signboard criticism, 19. 

Simpson, ix. 

Singer, Joseph, 139, 206. 

Sonnets, 368; extract from preface 
of edition, 69 (note). 

Stage, Elizabethan, 346. 

Staunton, Howard, 139. 

Steevens, G6orge, 125, 127, 129; his 
hoaxes, 131 ; on the Sonnets, 133. 

Stoll, £., 316. 

Story-interest, 347. 

Style, affected by subject, 14. 

Sunrise time in Southern England, 
361 (note). 

Swedenborg, 306. 

Swinburne, A. C, x, 16, 262; his 
prose style, 262; on Tfte Comedy 
of Errors, 264; on Emerson, 264; 
on Hamlet, 266; on lago, 267; on 
tragic poets, 270. 

Sylvia, 234. 

Symonds, 21. 

Table^alk, 169. 

Talne, H., 67, 239; extract, 240. 

Tate, 74, 76; his Tersion of Lear, 

118. 
Technique of Drama, Freytag, 226. 
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Text, 142. 

Textual critic Ism, 2. 

Theatre, Elizabethan, SVi. 

Theatrtim Poetarum, 41. 

Theobald, emendatjon in Qaickly's 
speech, T; criticism, 95, 97; bis 
memory, 95; bis emeudatioDB, 96- 
100; attack on Pope, 97, 103; non- 
comprehension of lyrics, 100; on 
learning of Stiakespeare, 153. 

Tibbalds, 7. 

Tolstoy, 262, 267; on Lear, 277; on 
cbaracterlzatlan, 278; on exaggera- 
tion of Shakespeare, 282; on repu- 
tation of Shakespeare, 2B2; on 
neglect of religious themes in dra- 
ma, 284; on The Tempest, 287; on 
Shakespeare's lack of democratic 
sympathies, 282. 

Tonson, 98. 

Tragic action, 322. 

Tragic conflict, 299. 

Translations, 209. 

Turkish fleet, 219. 

Turner, a fencer, 341 (note). 

Twelfth Night, 6; Fleay's Idea of 
composition of, 14. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, 224. 

Two Noble Kinsmen, 22. 

Tyrwhitt, Thomas, 209. 

Dlricl. 219, 235, 337; his criticism, 

219. 223. 
Unities, 45, 174, 254; of time and 

place, 48; of action, 49; in The 

Tempest, 64. 
Upas tree. 132. 
Upton. 153. 

Valentine, 234. 
Valentinian,263. 



Vanbrugb, C8. 

Variorum EditloD, Fumess, 9, 141; 

Mai one, 135. 
Verplanck, G,, 14X. 
Verse-form, 10. 
Viola, 16, 246. 

Vol pone, 263. 
VolUire, 143, 144. 

Vortigern, 137. 

Walker, W. S., 207. 

War and Peace, 278. 

Warburton, W., 104, 127; qnarrel 
with Hanmer and Theobald, 107; 
emendations. 106, lOS; Edwards, 
on, IH, 109. 

Ward, 21. 

Warner, 42. 

Watson, T. 

Weak endings, 13. 

Wendell, Barrett, 289, 299; on Lear, 
295;Dn Shylock, 295; on powerof 
drawing character, 296 ; on repett- 
tionsby Shakespeare, 297; on con- 
structive power, 297; on Shake- 
speare's women, 293. 

Whalley, 163. 

White, R. G.,140,2G2; on tbeunitleB, 
254; on metrical tests, 256; on 
Gervinus, 257; on Ulricl, 257; on 
the editor's dnty, 257; on German 
critics, 268; on Isabella, 259; on 
Hamlet's age, 259; on Rosalind, 
260; on acting, 260. 

Wilson, Professor, 339. 

Women in Shakespeare, 149; see 
Shakespeare ad Jin. 

Woodbrldge, Dr. E., 228, 

Wordsworth, W., 44, 165. 

Wright, William Aldis, 140. 

Wycherley, 68. 
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